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Cardon  retires  fronUflft 

PHILIP  V.  CARDON,  Administrator  of 
the  Agricultural  Research  Administra- 
tion since  1945 — except  for  a  temporary 
assignment  to  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
when  Dr.  W.  V.  Lambert  of  Nebraska 
was  head  of  ARA — has  retired  from  that 
service,  effective  this  month.  Dr.  Cardon 
is  a  native  of  Logan,  Utah.  He  received 
degrees  of  B.  S.  from  Utah  State  Agri- 
cultural College  in  1909,  M.  S.  from  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  1933,  and  LL.  D. 
from  Utah  State  College  in  1947.  He 
was  for  a  time  editor  of  the  Utah  Parmer. 
His  extensive  experience  in  agricultural 
research  began  in  1909  as  a  special  agent. 
During  1910  to  1919  he  was  engaged  in 
dry-land  investigations  in  the  Inter- 
mountain  and  Pacific  coast  regions  and 
in  agronomic  studies  in  the  Cotton  Belt 
and  the  Northern  Great  Plains.  Then 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Montana  State 
College  as  professor  of  agronomy  and 
director  of  the  State  Seed  Laboratory. 

Later  Dr.  Cardon  was  farm  economist 
at  Utah  State  College  and  worked  in 
their  extension  service,  finally  serving 
as  director  of  the  Utah  Experiment  Sta- 
tion for  7  years.  During  this  period  he 
also  represented  the  Division  of  Sub- 
sistence Homesteads  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  as  regional  director 
for  the  Land  Policy  Section  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  in 
six  Southwestern  States.  In  1935  he 
reentered  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
where  he  supervised  the  organization 
and  expansion  of  the  cooperative  forage 
crop  improvement  work  in  the  State- 
Federal  program.  He  then  served  as 
assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau  until  1942, 
when  he  was  named  assistant  adminis- 
trator of  ARA,  and  finally  its  adminis- 
trator in  February  1945.  His  temporary 
transfer  in  December  1946  back  to  PISAE 
as  special  assistant  to  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Salter  was  because  of  a  health  condition. 
Dr.  Cardon  has  ably  served  on  spe- 
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cial  assignments  that  required  breadth 
of  knowledge  and  experience.  In  1937 
he  was  chairman  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  Fourth  International 
Grasslands  Congress  in  England,  includ- 
ing visits  to  15  European  countries  study- 
ing their  grassland  conservation  meth- 
ods. In  1945  he  was  member  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  Third 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Agricul- 
ture in  Venezuela,  and  was  vice  chairman 
of  the  Commission  of  Agriculture  at  the 
Quebec  meeting  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  United  Nations 
In  the  same  year.  In  1946,  1947,  1948, 
and  in  1951,  Dr.  Cardon  was  a  consultant 
to  FAO  at  meetings  in  London,  Geneva, 
Washington,  D.  O,  and  Rome.  For  a 
time  in  1948-49  he  served  as  liaison  offi- 
cer for  the  Department  with  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In 
1950  he  was  vice  chairman  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  fourth  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Agriculture  in 
Uruguay. 

Employees  of  the  ARA  agencies  and 
bureaus  this  month  presented  Dr.  Car- 
don with  a  tribute  in  the  form  of  per- 
sonal greetings  and  appreciation  from 
numerous  associates  both  in  and  outside 
of  USDA,  at  a  farewell  reception  in  his 
honor.  Aside  from  his  personal  ability, 
dignity,  and  skill  as  an  officer  of  USDA 
and  his  friendly  appeal  to  many  asso- 
ciates in  Land -Grant  College  relation- 
ships, Dr.  Cardon  was  often  a  popular 
exhibitor  at  our  employee  "hobby  shows." 
Here  he  exhibited  the  achievement  of  his 
few  leisure  hours — admirable  portraits, 
landscapes,  and  still  life  paintings  in 
oils.  Fortunately,  Dr.  Cardon  is  not 
leaving  USDA  for  good,  as  he  will  be 
assistant  director  of  the  Graduate 
School. 


Conoway  comes   back 

O.  B.  Conoway,  formerly  with  Boston  Uni- 
versity, is  now  the  assistant  to  the  director 
of  the  USDA  Graduate  School.  He  was  at 
one  time  associated  with  our  Bureau  of  Aeri- 
cultural  Economics. 


McCormick  drafted 


UNDER  SECRETARY  Clarence  J.  Mc- 
Cormick is  named  to  the  membership  of 
the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Management,  a  standing  committee, 
whose  duty  is  to  deliberate  upon  various 
management  problems  which  our  Gov- 
ernment faces.  Mr.  McCormick  re- 
places Oscar  L.  Chapman,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  on  the  panel.  Thomas  A. 
Morgan,  president  of  the  Sperry  Corp.,  is 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  13 
members. 

Their  duty  also  is  to  see  what  the  basic 
problems  of  Government  organizational 
structure  are,  consider  ways  of  handling 
them,  and  to  find  out  if  the  right  prob- 
lem is  being  resolved  through  the  man- 
agement program.  The  other  11  mem- 
bers who  are  serving  are: 

Lawrence  A.  Appleby,  President  of  the 
American  Management  Association;  Vin- 
cent Burke,  Deputy  Postmaster  General; 
Gordon  R.  Clapp,  Chairman  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority;  Herbert  M. 
Emmerich,  Executive  Director,  Public 
Administration  Clearing  House;  James 
R.  Killian,  Jr.,  President,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  Edward  S.  Ma- 
son, Dean,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Public  Administration;  Otto  L.  Nelson, 
Vice  President,  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co.;  Frank  Pace  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the 
Army;  Marcellus  C.  Sheild,  Retired  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations; James  E.  Webb,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State;  and  C.  R.  Palmer,  Director, 
Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.  William  F.  Finan 
is  Executive  Secretary. 

For  Superior  work 

PAY  INCREASES  for  superior  accom- 
plishment and  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
recently  awarded  employees,  as  indicated 
below : 

Forest  Service:  Ned  A.  Avery,  forester  (gen- 
eral), Medicine  Bow  National  Forest,  Lara- 
mie, Wyo.;  Kathryn  I.  Melvin,  fiscal  ac- 
countant and  auditor,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration- 
Milton  B.  Brown,  accountant  (accounts  an- 
alyst), Chicago,  111.;  Anita  M.  Pufahl   clerk- 
stenographer    (head    clerk),    Cedar    Rapids 
Iowa. 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  Ernest  A  Perry 
soil  scientist,  Dadeville,  Ala.;  Clara  Smith' 
clerk-stenographer,  Auburn,  Ala.;  Howard  d' 
Sturges,  agricultural  engineer  (conserva- 
tion), Greybull,  Wyo.;  Wilbur  L.  Watts  soil 
scientist,  New  Albany,  Miss. 


Crop   insurance   note 

For  1951  the  records  of  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation  show  810  counties  with 
343,210  new  and  old  contracts  in  force  Min- 
nesota, North  Dakota,  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee  led  with  active  contracts. 


Symphony  encore 

GETTING  TOGETHER  to  play  music  for 
pleasure  was  the  object  of  a  small  group 
of  Department  of  Agriculture  musicians 
in  the  fall  of  1934.  This  objective  has 
persisted  and  has  developed  into  our 
present  symphony  orchestra,  The  or- 
chestra, as  other  USDA  groups,  under- 
went some  trying  experiences  involving 
problems  of  leadership,  and  finance. 
The  musicians  of  the  early  orchestra 
were  musically  trained  but  they  felt  that 
for  group  playing  of  concert  works  pro- 
fessional leadership  was  necessary.  Dr. 
Walter  Bauer  was  the  first  director.  His 
selection  of  programs  began  with  simple, 
and  finally  arrived  at  complex  and  en- 
tirely symphonic  performances.  Under 
his  leadership,  the  orchestra  attracted 
a  number  of  outside  musicians  and 
finally  grew  to  average  between  60  and 
80  persons. 

As  there  was  no  organized  orchestra 
sponsorship,  problems  of  organizational 
management  had  to  be  assumed  by  those 
already  busy  with  musical  direction. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  service 
bands,  which  maintained  large  orchestra 
libraries,  music  was  obtained.  The  Wel- 
fare Association  assisted  through  the 
purchase  of  a  piano,  harp,  kettle  drums, 
and  other  items.  After  months  of  dili- 
gent rehearsing,  the  proficiency  of  the 
group  became  well  established  and  it 
was  found  that  in  order  to  attract  the 
public  as  a  professional  quality  sym- 
phony orchestra  it  was  necesary  to  play 
familiar  symphonic  works. 

The  popularity  of  the  concerts  was 
much  aided  by  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try who  supplied  stage  settings,  and  by 
the  girls  of  the  Department  who  in  their 
beautiful  evening  dresses  served  as  host- 
esses. Between  1938  and  1942,  the  or- 
chestra was  affected  greatly  by  problems 
brought  on  by  gasoline  rationing  and 
men  going  into  the  service.  People  able 
to  attend  rehearsals  were  few.  It  was 
impossible  to  have  a  balanced  orchestra, 
and  so  the  group  became  a  stringed 
ensemble — violins,  violas,  and  cellos. 
Finally  when  Dr.  Bauer  left,  the  orches- 
tra became  inactive  for  a  year  or  more. 
The  orchestra  was  reorganized  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  USDA  Welfare 
Association  Employees  Activities,  in  the 
spring  of  1949.  Dr.  Frederick  Fall,  a 
native  of  Vienna.  Austria,  and  an  honor 
graduate  of  the  Vienna  State  Academy 
of  Music  became  the  director.  The  first 
concert  under  his  directorship  was  given 
on  June  3,  1949,  and  received  favorable 
comments  from  critics  of  local  news- 
papers.   In  the  reorganization  plan,  the 


Agriculture  Symphony  Orchestra  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  to  sponsor  the  or- 
chestra with  annual  memberships  of 
$1.00  per  member. 

While  the  orchestra  is  bolstered  in 
places  by  players  with  previous  profes- 
sional experience,  it  continues  to  be  es- 
sentially a  group  of  laymen  who  work 
and  play  music  together  during  the  year 
for  sheer  pleasure.  Performance  of  such 
works  as  Symphony  No.  VII  in  A  Major 
by  Beethoven,  and  Violin  Concerto  No. 
3  in  G  Major  by  Mozart — heard  in  the 
concert  of  Nov.  19,  1951 — prove  that  the 
aim  is  to  give  music  lovers,  both  profes- 
sional and  laymen,  not  only  technical 
finish  and  tonal  beauty,  but  the  spirit 
and  soul  of  music  as  well. 

According  to  music  critics  and  others 
attending  these  recent  concerts,  the 
coming  season  for  the  orchestra  prom- 
ises to  be  the  most  rewarding  in  its  his- 
tory. The  second  concert  will  be  given 
in  February. 

Boron  for  carrots 

A  LITTLE  boron  is  important  to  the 
thrift  of  carrots  and  carrots  are  an  im- 
portant source  of  carotene  (vitamin  A). 
The  available  boron  in  the  soil,  according 
to  recent  research  at  the  Department's 
Plant,  Soil,  and  Nutrition  Laboratory, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  practically  nothing  to 
do  with  the  percentage  of  vitamin  A  in 
the  carrot  roots;  but  a  suitable  amount 
of  this  element  or  not  enough  in  the 
soil  of  a  carrot  field  can  make  a  wide 
difference  in  yield  of  the  roots  and, 
therefore,  in  the  per-acre  production  of 
this  "better-vision  vitamin." 

The  investigators  grew  red-cored 
Chantenay  variety  carrots  in  sand  cul- 
tures under  various  levels  of  boron.  At 
the  very  low  levels  the  carrots  showed 
signs  of  boron  hunger  and  at  the  highest 
(5  parts  per  million)  they  showed  symp- 
toms of  poisoning,  but  those  that  had 
just  enough  had  the  same  percentage  of 
boron  in  their  flesh  as  those  with  too 
much.  If  final  judgment  had  been  based 
on  the  appearance  of  the  tops  of  mature 
carrots,  then  the  investigators  would 
have  concluded  that  0.5  part  per  million 
was  just  right.  But  the  biggest  yield  of 
roots,  and,  consequently,  the  greatest 
yield  of  carotene,  resulted  when  the  nu- 
trient solution  pumped  into  the  sand  bed 
contained  2  parts  per  million.  The  re- 
searchers say  they  don't  know  why  a 
certain  concentration  of  boron  produces 
the  favorable  effect.  But  a  deficiency  of 
it,  they  think,  may  interfere  with  the 
flow  of  carbohydrate  supply  from  leaves 
to  root, 


Marvelous  mangosteen 

FABULOUS  STORIES  have  been  told  of 
the  mangosteen,  a  fruit  of  the  East  Indies 
and  Malayan  Archipelago.  It  has  been 
spoken  of  as  the  "queen  of  fruits"  and  as 
the  "ice-cream  fruit"  of  the  East.  Win- 
ter visitors  to  Java  find  the  mangosteen 
being  served  in  many  dainty  ways  and 
discover  that  it  is  unlike  almost  any 
other  tropical  fruit  in  refreshing  and  en- 
ticing flavor.  The  mangosteen  is  usually 
served  for  breakfast,  in  big  glass  or  silver 
bowls.  It  is  served  fresh  from  the  tree 
with  the  hard,  purplish  skin  or  shell  still 
on.  To  get  at  the  pulp  one  makes  a 
circular  cut  through  the  shell  and  then, 
by  giving  a  slight  twist,  half  of  the  shell 
lifts  off,  leaving  the  beautiful  whitish 
segments  of  flesh  in  the  remaining  half. 
The  segments  may  be  eaten  one  by  one, 
like  a  tangerine  orange,  but  there  are  no 
fibers  or  "rag,"  nor  any  unpleasant  after 
effects.  The  flesh  leaves  a  taste  not  un- 
like lemon  ice  with  a  slight  suggestion 
of  vanilla  ice  cream. 

In  the  hope  of  establishing  the  mango- 
steen tree  in  the  New  World,  our  Divi- 
sion of  Plant  Exploration  and  Introduc- 
tion has  been  importing  living  collections 
for  50  years.  About  80  introductions 
have  been  brought  in  from  various  parts 
of  tropical  Asia  in  the  hope  that,  through 
breeding  or  by  the  use  of  proper  root 
stocks,  some  of  its  wild  relatives  which 
are  less  particular  as  to  frost  and  cul- 
ture might  be  used.  The  Division  has 
brought  in  approximately  40  related 
species.  Young  trees  propagated  from 
these  introductions  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  the  Department  to  various  of 
the  countries  south  of  us  since  sufficient 
trials  have  been  made  in  Florida  and 
California  to  know  that  this  fruit  cannot 
be  a  success  in  continental  United  States. 
The  mangosteen  is  a  medium-size  tree, 
rarely  exceeding  25  or  30  feet  in  height. 
The  leaves  are  a  deep  rich  green  and 
fairly  glisten  in  the  sunlight.  The  tree 
is  so  tender  it  cannot  be  grown  success- 
fully anywhere  outside  of  the  tropics. 
The  trees  that  have  been  sent  out,  it  is 
hoped,  will  provide  stocks  to  eventually 
develop  plantations.  With  the  advent 
of  refrigeration,  it  has  become  possible 
to  send  such  fruit  north  from  the  Tropics 
without  great  difficulty.  The  develop- 
ment of  commercial  plantations  in  tropi- 
cal America  will  be  a  slow  process,  but 
the  project  is  being  undertaken  with 
energy,  and  it  seems  likely  that  before 
long  shipments  of  mangosteens  will 
reach  northern  markets  as  frequently 
as  those  of  the  mango  and  the  papaya. 
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Earth  girdling  editor 

PALBA  JOHNSON,  who  worked  in  our 
Office  of  Information  where  she  edited 
the  discontinued  Journal  of  Agricultural 
Research,  retired  in  March  1951  to  visit 
famous  far-away  places.  Since  then 
Miss  Johnson  has  girdled  the  globe  as  a 
passenger  on  the  merchant  steamship 
Eastern  Prince.  In  recent  letters  to  Miss 
Norma  Hughes,  editorial  assistant  in  OI, 
she  asked  to  be  remembered  to  friends  in 
the  Department,  and  told  about  marvel- 
ous Chinese  temples  and  pagodas  and  the 
wonders  of  Ceylon.  Miss  Johnson  has 
realized  the  dream  of  many  hard-work- 
ing employees  when  they  come  to  the  re- 
tirement age — to  be  footloose  and  free  to 
see  the  world.  Just  a  brief  excerpt  from 
her  travelogue  will  do  until  she  gets  time 
to  show  her  stock  of  pictures  and 
impressions : 

Bright  and  early  yesterday  we  drove  72 
miles  through  lush,  green  country  to  Kandy, 
one  of  the  loveliest  drives  I  have  ever  had. 
Our  stay  in  Ceylon  was  blessed  with  one 
of  those  rare  occurrences  that  come  seldom 
to  the  casual  tourist — the  great  annual  cele- 
bration of  a  religious  festival.  It  was  the 
celebration  of  the  Temple  of  the  Tooth. 
The  tooth  of  Buddah  and  the  relics  from 
other  temples  in  gilded  cases  were  carried 
in  procession,  accompanied  by  dancers  and 
45  richly  caparisoned  elephants.  The  ele- 
phant that  bore  the  tooth  was  a  magnificent 
tusker  and  the  tusks  were  tipped  with  gold. 
The  waving  torches,  the  wild  dances,  and 
strange  music,  and  the  great  elephants 
marching  three  abreast  made  a  spectacle  un- 
believably fantastic.  In  10  days  we  shall  be 
in  Port  Said,  after  which  I  expect  to  travel 
fast  toward  Rome — and  home. 

Science  meeting 

PARTIAL  LISTING  of  prominent  USDA 
speakers  who  presented  papers  and  led 
discussions  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  held  at  Phila- 
delphia December  26-31,  1951,  should  be 
noted: 

Lazar  Volin,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations:  Sterling  B.  Hendricks,  Charles  E. 
Kellogg,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils, 
and  Agricultural  Engineering;  Silas  Little, 
N.  E.  Forest  Experiment  Station,  New  Lisbon, 
N.  J.;  E.  E.  Fleck,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine;  Kenneth  E.  Beeson, 
United  States  Plant,  Soil  and  Nutrition  Lab- 
oratory, Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  James  Edward  Mc- 
Murtrey,  PISAE;  L.  E.  Allison,  United  States 
Salinity  Laboratory,  Riverside  Calif.;  and 
Robert  A.  Steinberg,  PISAE. 

On  December  30  a  special  panel  dis- 
cussion was  arranged  on  the  topic  of 
Food  and  People  by  Gove  Hambidge, 
formerly  with  USDA's  Agricultural  Re- 
search Administration,  and  one  time 
Editor  of  the  Year  Book — now  head  of 
the  North  American  office  of  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization.  State  experi- 
ment station  scientists  also  took  part. 


AIR  TRAGEDY— We  lost  able  and  de- 
voted leaders  when  Dr.  and  Mis.  H.  G. 
Bennett  and  six  other  Americans  crashed 
to  their  deaths  in  Iran  on  December  23. 


Readers'  reminders 

Gerontology 

Suggestions  on  how  Extension  Service 
work  can  be  more  effective  with  older-age 
groups  have  been  put  into  a  special  report 
by  Mrs.  Lydia  Ann  Lynde,  parent  and  family 
life  education  specialist  in  our  Extension 
Service  headquarters  here.  Office  of  our 
Director  of  Extension  has  a  few  extra  copies. 

Soil  and  water  literature 

Agriculture  Information  Bulletin  No.  63 
is  a  compilation  of  printed  reference  books, 
bulletins,  and  pamphlets  from  numerous 
sources  about  soil  and  water  conservation. 
It  was  prepared  by  Phoebe  O'N.  Faris,  Soil 
Conservation  Service  here.  Apply  to  In- 
quiries and  Distribution  Service,  Office  of 
Information. 

Agricultural   exhibits 

How  to  prepare  and  set  up  displays  and 
exhibits  that  attract  and  hold  attention  is 
a  vital  theme.  Agricultural  Handbook  No. 
32  on  this  topic  is  a  handy  manual  just  re- 
vised and  improved  by  H.  W.  Gilbertson,  Ex- 
tension Service.  Get  copies  from  Inquiries 
and  Distribution  Service.  Office  of  Informa- 
tion here. 

Ensminger  livestock  series 

Sometime  this  next  spring  the  last  of 
five  livestock  reference  books  in  a  series  will 
be  available  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  M.  E.  Ens- 
minger, chairman  of  the  animal  husbandry 
department,  Washington  State  College,  Pull- 
man, Wash.  They  include  animal  science, 
and  books  on  horse,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  husbandry. 

Weather  willing  and  no  war 

If  the  newly  announced  production  goals 
for  United  States  farms  are  reached  amid 
good  weather  and  peaceful  conditions,  a  new 
high  record  of  all  time  may  be  realized  for 
1952.  The  original  release  concerning  the 
goals  and  advance  notice  of  major  price 
supports  may  be  had  from  USDA  Editor. 
Ask  for  No.  2843. 

Tennessee   horse  lore 

"The  Horse  and  Its  Heritage  in  Tennessee" 
has  hit  its  third  edition.  It  is  issued  by  the 
Tennessee  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Nashville.  Nobly  bred  Thoroughbreds,  Amer- 
ican Saddlers,  Standardbreds,  and  the 
famous  Tennessee  Walking  Horse  are  well- 
covered  and  illustrated.  Louis  D.  Wallace, 
its  editor,  sent  us  one  copy  for  review.  USDA 
has  no  copies  available  for  you. 

Eradication   by  radiation 

Male  flies  of  the  damaging  screw-worm  in- 
sect that  causes  huge  annual  livestock  losses 
can  be  treated  with  radiant  energy  which 
results  in  infertile  matings  and  no  brood 
to  hatch.  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine  scientists  are  not  quite  ready  to 
recommend  wholesale  application  of  these 
findings  for  everyday  control  of  screw-worm 
flies,  but  the  facts  are  here  for  anyone  to 
scan.  Ask  for  No.  2842  when  writing  to 
Editor  of  USDA. 


Film    strip   on   floods 

Office  of  Information  has  a  new  film  strip 
of  39  frames  for  distribution,  showing  ways 
to  prevent  serious  flood  damage,  based  on 
views  of  the  great  Kansas-Missouri  area  dis- 
aster. Copies  may  be  had  from  Photo  Lab, 
Inc.,  3825  Georgia  Ave.  NW.,  Washington  11. 
D.  C.  Single  frame  strips  cost  60  cents  and 
double  frames  $1.00  each. 

When  to  "spare  that  tree" 

The  second  edition  of  "Forestry  in  Farm 
Management"  by  R.  H.  Westveld,  chairman, 
department  of  forestry,  University  of  Mis- 
souri, has  been  issued  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons 
Co.,  440  Fourth  avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
It  combines  basic  principles  with  new  forest 
techniques  and  equipment  which  make  farm 
forestry  easier,  faster  and  cheaper.  Price  $5, 
or  consult  the  USDA  Library. 

Lots   about   lard 

If  you  are  deeply  interested  in  old  and  new 
methods  of  lard  refining,  rendering,  bleach- 
ing, hydrogenation,  deordorization  and  plas- 
ticizing — then  the  circular  you  need  is  just 
off  the  press.  It  reviews  the  chief  commer- 
cial processes  in  lard  making,  based  on  stud- 
ies made  under  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act  by  the  Research  Division,  Fats  and  Oils 
Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Admin- 
istration. Ask  Information  Services,  PMA, 
for  Agricultural  Information  Bulletin  53. 

Grapes,   rabbits,   hay  drying 

USDA  is  nothing  if  not  versatile  in  its 
circulars.  Late  ones  include:  Circular  882, 
all  about  three  new  vinifera  table-grapes 
bred  at  United  States  Horticultural  Field 
Station,  Fresno,  Calif.;  Circular  883,  about 
lowering  death  loss  among  hutch-raised  rab- 
bits; and  the  ways,  means  and  costs  of  using 
forced  air  for  drying  forages,  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  2028.  Write  our  Office  of  Informa- 
tion. 

Farm   land  and   wildlife 

Management  of  farm  lands  to  encourage 
useful  wildlife  is  an  absorbing  and  practical 
subject.  Two  new  recent  issues  are  noted 
which  touch  on  many  phases  of  this  angle 
of  conservation.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  2035 
is  entitled,  "Making  Land  Produce  Useful 
Wildlife,"  written  by  Wallace  L.  Anderson, 
regional  biologist  of  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
illustrated  by  Felix  Summers.  Then  Circu- 
lar No.  887  devotes  its  67  pages  to  illustrated 
discussions  of  shrub  plantings  for  wildlife 
cover  in  the  Northeast,  done  in  cooperation 
with  numerous  public  agencies  in  that  area. 
Apply  to  Inquiries  and  Distribution  Service, 
Office  of  Information. 

Meat  grade  film   strip 

Presented  clearly  in  nontechnical  form,  a 
colored  film  strip  with  lecture  notes  on  Fed- 
eral meat  grades  useful  for  everyday  con- 
sumers has  been  prepared  by  Livestock 
Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Admin- 
istration. Its  running  time  is  25  minutes. 
Prior  to  next  July  1,  copies  may  be  had  from 
Photo  Lab.,  Inc.,  3825  Georgia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington  11,  D.  O,  at  $4  each. 

Our  "fifth  plate"  to  fill 

Colored  charts  and  slides  that  feature  the 
"fifth  plate"  idea  are  almost  ready  for  dis- 
tribution within  the  Department.  It  relates 
to  a  not-too-distant  era  when  this  Nation 
must  set  its  tables  for  five  persons  instead  of 
the  present  four  on  a  relative  basis  of  prob- 
able population  gains.  Preliminary  ma- 
terial for  this  graphic  portrayal  of  the  future 
needs  of  our  larder  has  been  worked  out  in 
the  administrative  and  informational  offices 
of  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 
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Brief  and  choice 

Red   feather   record 

Welfare  or  red  feather  funds  contributed 
by  about  8,700  Washington  area  employees 
of  USDA  totaled  $106,693.13,  which  was  95 
percent  of  the  suggested  quota.  This  is  the 
best  record  yet,  and  14  bureaus  and  agencies 
made  100  percent  or  more  of  their  allotments, 
with  1  attaining  130  percent. 

Jardine's   anniversary 

On  last  November  28,  Dr.  James  T.  Jardine, 
former  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  observed  his  seventieth  birthday. 
Dr.  Jardine  keeps  up  his  vigorous  interest 
in  current  research  at  State  experiment  sta- 
tions. His  adress  is  4334  P  Street  NW„  Wash- 
ington 7,  D.  C. 

News   we   use 

The  first  Federal  market  news  office  was  set 
up  in  1915  to  report  the  prices  and  supplies 
at  Hammond,  La.,  on  strawberries.  USDA 
Market  News  Service  now  operates  over  11,000 
miles  of  leased  wires  daily.  The  annual 
budget  of  about  3  million  dollars  was  made 
up  at  the  rate  of  75  percent  by  Federal  funds 
and  25  percent  by  34  States. 

Wheeler  to   IFAP 

Leslie  A.  Wheeler,  Director  of  our  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations  for  15  years,  has 
joined  the  International  Federation  of  Ag- 
ricultural Producers  as  a  consultant  on  com- 
modity problems.  Until  last  year  he  was 
stationed  with  the  American  Embassy  in 
Mexico  City. 

U.   P.   Hedrick 

In  November  1951,  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  died, 
aged  81  years.  He  was  a  nationally  known 
horticulturist  and  former  director  of  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva.  He  was  a  native  of  Iowa,  a 
graduate  and  degree  holder  at  Michigan  State 
College,  and  worker  at  the  Michigan,  Oregon, 
and  Utah  institutions  prior  to  going  to  New 
York. 

USDA   beneficial   unit 

At  the  annual  meeting  on  December  10  of 
the  USDA  Beneficial  Association  (cooperative 
death  and  disability  unit),  T.  Roy  Reid  and 
Edmund  Stephens  were  nominees  for  direc- 
tors to  succeed  themselves;  and  Miss  Cecelia 
Huneke  of  HNHE  was  nominated  to  succeed 
H.  E.  Allanson,  retired.  J.  M.  Kemper,  As- 
sistant Chief,  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  is 
the  secretary-treasurer. 

Negro  farm  managers  busy 

Extension  Field  Agents  T.  M.  Campbell  and 
John  W.  Mitchell  report  much  help  in  sight 
for  1952  crop  production  records  from  442 
Negro  farm  managers  in  the  South.  These 
managers  have  charge  of  242,000  acres  valued 
at  more  than  $12,0000,000,  and  direct  pro- 
duction of  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts  and  live- 
stock there. 

More   about   Point   IV 

W.  Averill  Harriman,  Director  for  Mutual 
Security  Agency,  will  also  serve  as  coordina- 
tor of  all  mutual  security  efforts,  including 
Point  IV.  As  of  last  September  30,  486 
American  technicians  were  at  work  on  such 
projects  in  37  countries.  The  foreign  field 
staff  supervised  by  USDA's  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Relations  has  doubled  in  6  months' 
time,  to  reach  over  100  specialists  working 
in  about  20  countries  abroad. 


Farm   safety   progress 

John  D.  Rush,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  in  this  annual  mimeographed 
summary  of  farm  safety  progress  states  that 
by  1951  some  kind  of  farm-and-home  safety 
activity  was  going  on  in  40  States.  State 
farm  safety  committees  had  been  organizsd 
in  24  States.  There  are  20  safety  specialists 
and  74  Extension  Service  workers  handling 
this  program,  full  or  part  time,  in  35  States. 

Triple   threat   movie 

"The  Triple  Threat  of  Brucellosis" — in 
color,  three  reels,  27  minutes — has  been  de- 
posited with  State  film  libraries  and  with  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  inspectors  in  the 
field.  Extra  prints  are  also  available  from 
the  Department  film  contractor  for  $80  each. 
This  is  the  film  that  won  a  meritorious  award 
at  the  1951  international  motion  picture 
showing  at  Venice,  Italy. 

Tutt  &  Tutt  &  Mr.  George 

Remember  those  magazine  stories  so  pop- 
ular a  couple  of  decades  ago — about  the 
astute  and  kindly  Attorney  Tutt  and  his 
partner  of  the  same  name  and  their  big 
cases  in  the  law  courts?  Well,  the  author 
of  these  famous  stories,  the  late  Arthur  Train 
of  the  New  York  bar,  employed  Frank  George 
as  his  collaborator  and  research  aide  to  help 
write  them.  Mr.  George  is  now  with  Infor- 
mation Services,  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration. 

All-girl   PCA   seminar 

Leave  it  to  the  "gals"  to  know  a  good 
thing.  To  prove  it  again,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  of  Louisville  reports  that  150 
women  employees  trouped  in  to  take  part  in 
the  Production  Credit  Association  seminar 
at  Purdue  University  of  Indiana  this  past 
fall.  Most  of  the  meetings  and  classes  were 
run  by  women  leaders  who  do  the  account- 
ing for  some  45  million  dollars'  worth  of 
loans  made  in  their  area.  (See  December 
1951  issue,  News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives.) 

Nyhus   was   "nigh   us" 

We  are  happy  to  record  that  Paul  O.  Nyhus, 
our  agricultural  attache  at  the  American 
Embassy  in  London,  and  formerly  in  similar 
posts  in  China  and  Argentina,  spent  a  few 
weeks  with  friends  here  in  November.  He 
addressed  the  USDA  chapter  of  Alpha  Zeta 
fraternity  and  conferred  with  Office  of  For- 
eign Agricultural  Relations — later  visiting 
his  native  State  of  Wisconsin.  Nyhus  began 
his  career  as  a  county  agent  in  Waupaca 
County,  Wis.,  later  becoming  State-Federal 
agricultural  statistician  at  Madison,  Wis. 

Prizes   for  economic  study 

The  American  Farm  Economic  Association 
will  give  six  awards  of  $250  each  in  1952  for 
outstanding  research  in  agricultural  eco- 
nomics. Facts  on  rules  and  procedures  to 
qualify  for  consideration  for  such  awards 
may  be  had  from  the  association's  awards 
committee  head — Dr.  Harry  C.  Trelogan, 
Agricultural  Research  Administration,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C,  so  that  all  entries  may  be 
made  by  February  1,  1952. 

Cunningham   writes 

In  retrospective  comments  to  USDA  lately, 
John  F.  Cunningham,  dean  emeritus  of  Ohio 
State  College,  speaks  feelingly  of  Alpha  Zeta, 
the  professional  agricultural  fraternity.  He 
recalls  that  over  50  years  ago  he  and  Charles 
W.  Burkett  collaborated  in  preparing  the 
first  ritual  and  setting  up  the  first  chapter 
of  Alpha  Zeta  at  Ohio  State  University — 
which  now  numbers  over  25.000  active  and 
retired  members  in  48  chapters.  He  claims 
that  AZ  has  added  respect  and  high  esteem 
to  agricultural  sciences. 


Entomologist   retires 

John  E.  Dudley,  Jr.,  entomologist  and  head 
of  the  BEPQ  field  laboratory  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  retired  October  31,  1951,  after  more  than 
40  years'  service  in  that  Bureau.  Mr.  Dudley 
attained  wide  recognition  for  his  research 
on  vegetable  insects,  particularly  the  pea 
aphid,  potato  leaf  hopper,  and  striped  cucum- 
ber beetle.  Many  of  the  pea  aphid  control 
measures  now  widely  used  by  the  pea-grow- 
ing and  pea-processing  industries  can  be 
traced  to  pioneering  research  initiated  by 
Mr.  Dudley.     He  plans  to  reside  in  Florida. 

Beltsville    "arrangers" 

During  the  1950-51  fiscal  year,  a  total  of 
7,430  visitors  were  "checked  in"  at  the  Agri- 
culture Research  Center,  Beltsville,  Md.  Of 
these,  1,369  were  foreign  technicians,  for  all 
of  whom  special  training  periods  were  pre- 
pared at  varying  length.  It  is  felt  that  in 
the  first  half  of  this  fiscal  year,  foreign 
visitors  will  be  as  numerous  as  ever — those 
last  year  coming  from  60  different  lands. 
Under  a  new  plan,  consultants  are  appointed 
for  each  scientific  bureau  having  much  work 
in  progress  at  Beltsville.  All  visits  to  the 
Center  by  both  foreign  and  domestic  per- 
sons and  groups  are  arranged  through  Glenn 
Briggs,  Administrator's  Office  ARA.  The 
present  list  of  consultants  are  Dr.  John 
Martin,  PISAE;  Dr.  T.  W.  Moseley,  BDI;  Vic- 
tor Simmons,  BAI;  Zelda  F.  Rodenwold. 
HNHE;  Dr.  P.  M.  Gilmer,  both  BEPQ  and 
BAIC;  and  Roy  Jones  for  those  wishing  to  see 
the  work  of  more  than  one  bureau. 

Retirements   noted 

Three  outstanding  and  widely  known 
USDA  employees  retired  lately.  Henry  W. 
Gilbertson,  technical  analyst  with  Extension 
Service,  former  field  supervisor  in  the  West- 
ern and  North  Central  Regions,  and  later 
serving  in  the  headquarters  here  as  reviewer 
of  projects,  plans  and  budgets,  retired  No- 
vember 30  last.  After  earning  his  degrees 
at  University  of  Minnesota — his  native 
State — and  at  Cornell  University,  Mr.  Gil- 
berston  became  New  Jersey's  first  county 
agent,  in  Sussex  County.  *  *  *  B.  Y. 
Morrison,  noted  plant  explorer  and  breeder, 
and  developer  of  the  National  Arboretum 
with  its  8  acres  of  hybrid  azaleas,  and  for 
a  long  time  head  of  the  Division  of  Plant 
Exploration  and  Introduction,  also  retired 
November  30  last.  He  will  continue  as  con- 
sultant for  the  arboretum  which  has  410 
acres  of  native  and  foreign  trees  and  shrubs. 
He  will  spend  much  time  hereafter  in  azalea 
breeding  in  his  nursery  at  Pass  Christian, 
Miss.  *  *  *  Dr.  Nathan  Raymond  Smith, 
microbiologist  with  USDA  for  40  years,  and 
holder  of  degrees  from  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, always  active  in  various  scientific  so- 
cieties, and  an  officer  with  the  Army  Medical 
Corps  in  World  War  I,  retired  in  November. 
More  than  50  articles  on  soil  and  general 
bacteriology  bear  his  name,  and  he  is  an 
authority  on  classification  of  spore-forming 
bacteria.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  will  live  at 
Sarasota,  Fla. 
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Worker's  shop  talk 

PERSONNEL  OFFICERS  and  admin- 
istrators from  the  Department's  Wash- 
ington and  field  staff  met  in  Chicago 
early  in  December  1951.  It  was  the 
fifth  biennial  conference,  with  T.  Roy 
Reid,  Director  of  Personnel,  as  general 
chairman,  and  N.  Robert  Bear,  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Organization  and  Per- 
sonnel Management,  as  the  program 
manager.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Assistant  Secretary  Knox  T.  Hutchinson; 
Robert  H.  Ramspeck,  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission; 
Dr.  Rollin  Posey,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity; and  Ernest  Reed,  International 
Harvester  Co. 

The  theme  of  the  meeting  was  "full 
manpower  utilization."  Since  person- 
nel administration  is  just  one  phase  of 
total  management,  the  joint  meeting  of 
personnel  and  administrative  officers 
serves  to  focus  attention  on  mutual  ob- 
jectives. The  results  are  thus  integrated 
with  other  administrative  processes  of 
the  Department  and  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  welfare  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Government  have  always 
come  from  these  joint  sessions. 

Obviously,  in  short  space  limits,  no  full 
review  of  the  committees  recommenda- 
tions is  possible.  Hence  the  following 
paraphrased  summary  of  a  few  of  the 
adopted  recommendations  is  appended. 
Complete  reports  are  available  through 
your  personnel  offices. 

The  Department  should  continue  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  the  serious 
effects  of  unstable  budgets  on  orderly  and 
successful  recruiting,  retention,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  personnel. 

The  Department  should  review  and  revalu- 
ate  the  examination  standards  and  rating 
methods  used,  so  as  to  place  more  emphasis 
on  the  quality  of  training  and  experience, 
and  less  on  length  of  experience,  In  making 
individual  employee  ratings. 

The  agencies  and  the  Office  of  Personnel 
should  make  positive  effort  to  Inform  college 
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faculties  and  students  as  to  the  advantages 
of  working  in  the  Federal  service  and  par- 
ticularly in  USDA. 

The  Central  Promotion  Roster  should  be 
continued,  with  another  step  added,  namely, 
that  the  bureaus  and  agencies  be  asked  to 
nominate  some  outstanding  employees  for 
interbureau  transfers,  giving  their  special 
qualifications. 

The  Department  should  endorse  legisla- 
tion to  provide  unemployment  compensation 
for  Federal  employees. 

To  attain  better  utilization  of  manpower, 
steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  line  officers  their  responsibility 
for  the  training  and  development  of  sub- 
ordinates. The  Department  should  provide 
in  its  awards  program  for  recognition  of 
supervisors  who  have  performed  outstanding 
Jobs  in  the  development  of  people. 

Better  coordination  and  uniformity  in 
handling  the  foreign  visitors'  program. 

The  Department  should  aid  Chairman 
Robert  H.  Ramspeck  of  the  CSC  in  his  ef- 
forts to  improve  public  understanding  of 
Federal  employees'  work,  and  about  the  work 
of  our  departments  and  agencies — including 
giving  facts  to  the  public  about  employees 
who  do  outstanding  work  deserving  of  rec- 
ognition or  award. 

The  Department  should  assemble  under 
one  cover  and  make  available  to  all  bureaus 
all  the  laws  and  Executive  orders  relating  to 
and  controlling  personnel  matters. 

A  special  committee  should  be  named  by 
the  Director  of  Personnel,  made  up  of  per- 
sons in  the  Department  headquarters  and 
in  the  field,  to  study  the  whole  reduction-in- 
force  procedures  and  regulations  for  the  pur- 
pose of:  (a)  Retaining  employees  best  quali- 
fied; (b)  simplifying  the  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures (the  present  ones  put  too  much 
emphasis  on  length  of  service  and  not 
enough  on  quality  of  performance  and  the 
potential  for  future  development  of  In- 
dividuals). It  was  stated  also  that  the  pres- 
ent method  Is  costly  and  hurtful  to  morale. 


Wonders   a-coming 

According  to  comment  made  to  USDA  by 
Maynard  Speece,  TV  research  man  in  Office 
of  Information,  the  probable  ultimate  effect 
of  the  new  tape  recorder  for  both  sound  and 
sight  being  perfected  in  California  will  be 
far  reaching,  and  possibly  save  millions  of 
dollars  in  film  operations.  "We  may  some 
day  have  tape-recorded  programs  available 
at  local  stores  which  may  be  bought  and 
taken  home  to  play,  in  the  same  way  we  do 
now  with  sound  recorders.  It  may  be  used 
to  record  TV  programs  on  the  air  and  build 
up  a  set  of  such  programs,"  he  says.  This 
form  of  recorder,  Speece  thinks,  will  make  it 
possible  for  land-grant  colleges  and  radio 
farm  program  people  on  small  budgets  to 
supply  original  material  for  television  just 
as  they  have  been  using  tape  recordings  in 
radio. 


Can  we  beat  "bloat?" 

PASTURE  BLOAT  is  an  old  livestock 
grazing  problem  now  assuming  new  im- 
plications. The  drive  for  more  grass- 
lands has  brought  better  pastures  and 
more  forage-eating  livestock,  together 
with  an  increasing  incidence  of  bloat. 
Serious  losses  often  occur.  Sometimes  as 
much  as  10  percent  of  all  animals  affected 
with  bloat  die,  dairy  cows  surviving  acute 
bloat  drop  their  production  for  several 
days,  while  affected  beef  animals  are 
"poor  doers."  Moreover,  many  good  pas- 
tures are  not  fully  utilized  because  of 
fear  after  bloat  trouble  once  occurs. 

At  Chicago  recently  a  group  of  scien- 
tists from  different  fields  of  research 
held  a  discussion  on  bloat,  arranged  by 
the  Agricultural  Research  Administra- 
tion, through  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. A  plan  for  a  concerted  attack 
was  made  on  many  hitherto  unanswered 
questions  about  bloat.  First,  we  have  no 
experimental  evidence  of  the  real  cause 
of  death  from  acute  bloat,  nor  is  much 
known  about  the  relationship  of  the 
many  factors  that  predispose  bloat.  It 
is  not  known  whether  bloat  is  a  cause  or 
an  effect,  whether  a  poison  is  the  cause 
of  death,  or  whether  gas  pressures  in 
the  rumen  induce  mechanical  failures 
in  either  the  cardiovascular  or  respira- 
tion systems. 

Several  management  systems  were 
suggested  at  the  meeting  to  help  prevent 
acute  bloat.  One  suggestion  was  that 
mixed  pastures  of  grasses  and  legumes 
should  have  50  percent  or  more  grasses — 
but  to  follow  such  a  plan  requires  differ- 
ent practices  in  different  sections  of  the 
country.  Some  States  reported  less  bloat 
when  animals  hau  access  to  succulent, 
nonlegume  feed  other  than  alfalfa  or 
clover.  General  agreement  was  reached 
that  animals  should  not  be  put  out  to 
graze  green  legumes  if  they  have  been 
without  feed  for  some  time. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  despite 
the  increase  in  bloat,  improved  pastures 
are  returning  far  greater  dividends  in  the 
form  of  more  meat,  milk,  and  other  nec- 
essary animal  food  products  than  any 
loss  attributable  to  this  condition.  Be- 
sides, legumes  in  improved  pastures — 
which  take  the  major  blame  for  bloat — 
are  also  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
the  soil  conservation  program. 

The  plan  for  further  study  of  bloat 
will  include  many  fields  associated  with 
agricultural  science.  Some  of  the  best 
minds  in  physiology,  agronomy,  micro- 
biology, animal  nutrition,  and  manage- 
ment will  begin  a  new  and  vigorous  effort 
on  a  Nation-wide  scale. 


To  meet  seed  need 

LESS  THAN  2  percent  of  the  commonly 
grown  grass  and  legume  seeds  which  our 
farmers  could  buy  in  1948  were  of  the 
new  improved  varieties.  Since  then  it 
has  not  been  possible  for  the  experiment 
stations  to  furnish  enough  improved 
breeder  seed  to  maintain  the  increase 
program  needed  to  provide  the  volume 
of  certified  seed  with  which  to  fulfill  the 
Nation-wide  grasslands  project. 

So  the  foundation  seed  purchase  pro- 
gram of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion will  continue  the  drive  begun  in 
1948  to  multiply  the  quantities  of  speci- 
fied improved  varieties  so  much  re- 
quired. It  permits  under  legal  author- 
ity the  purchase  and  maintenance  of 
limited  supplies  of  breeders,  foundation, 
and  registered  seeds  to  develop  planting 
stocks  with  which  to  meet  a  maximum  of 
the  current  seed  demand  by  farmers. 

It's  a  cooperative  deal.  CCC  and  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering — using  Re- 
search and  Marketing  Act  funds — oper- 
ate a  seed  increase  system  with  33  State 
experiment  stations  under  working 
agreements.  A  joint  committee  has 
charge  of  the  program,  including  mem- 
bers from  the  American  Seed  Trade  As- 
sociation and  the  International  Crop 
Improvement  Association.  Purchase 
contracts  are  made  between  CCC  and  ex- 
periment stations  and  eligible  individual 
producers  to  insure  a  steady  supply  and 
make  breeders  seed  stocks  available  to 
holders  of  contracts  for  producing 
foundation  stock.  Seeds  of  the  three 
classes — breeders,  foundation,  or  regis- 
tered— are  bought  with  the  understand- 
ing that  all  sales  from  the  "pool"  shall 
be  used  for  further  seed  increases  and 
not  for  ordinary  farm  forage  production. 

Breeders  seed  is  that  originating  from 
experiment  stations  where  new  or  better 
varieties  are  bred.  It  is  the  seed  from 
which  all  the  rest  is  derived.  Founda- 
tion seed  is  the  progeny  of  breeders  seed, 
or  the  first  major  increase  step  wherein 
good  seed  is  kept  pure  and  vigorous. 
Registered  seed  is  the  progeny  of  founda- 
tion seed,  also  maintained  up  to  specifi- 
cations, for  use  as  planting  stock  to  get 
certified  seed.  Farmers  soon  learn  to 
rely  upon  certified  seed  to  improve  their 
pastures  and  meadows. 

A  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
contract  seed  growers  occurred  last  year. 
In  1951  812  contract  acres  were  produc- 
ing Buffalo  and  Ranger  foundation  seed, 
Atlantic  alfalfa  foundation  seed  was 
raised  on  97  acres,  while  1,958  acres  were 
devoted  to  Kenland  red  clover  founda- 
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tion  seed  production.  When  these  crops 
of  foundation  seed  are  increased  to  reg- 
istered seed  there  should  be  enough 
stock  to  grow  the  annual  certified  seed 
requirements  for  Buffalo  and  Ranger 
alfalfa,  about  3  million  pounds  of  certi- 
fied Atlantic  alfalfa  seed,  and  about  20 
million  pounds  of  certified  Kenland  red 
clover  seed.  Other  selections  for  similar 
increase  under  the  program  are  Nar- 
ragansett  alfalfa,  Tift  sudrn  grass,  and 
Climax  lespedeza. 

Under  the  present  program,  CCC  of- 
fers purchase  contracts  to  eligible  grow- 
ers in  suitable  areas  through  June  30, 
1952.  Seed  acquired  will  be  sold  for  dis- 
tribution at  prices  that  will  fully  reim- 
burse CCC  for  the  cost  of  the  handling 
and  incidental  losses  incurred. 

We  got  in  the  scrap 

DEFENSE  STEEL  furnaces  were  sup- 
plied with  an  estimated  800,000  tons  or 
more  of  farm  scrap  metal,  collected  and 
delivered  by  efforts  of  the  State  and 
county  Agricultural  Mobilization  Com- 
mittees and  associates  in  the  Department 
field  forces — based  on  reports  covering 
nearly  all  States  through  December  15. 
The  regular  drive  occurred  between  Oc- 
tober 15  and  November  15,  1951.  How- 
ever, several  States  announce  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  scrap  metal  collections 
efforts  through  January  15,  1952.  Their 
idea  is  that  considerably  more  scrap  will 
be  forthcoming  in  some  areas  where  bad 
weather  and  harvest  duties  previously 
precluded  full  compliance  with  the  drive. 
Circular  letters,  radio  and  newspaper 
publicity  and  organization  meetings  were 
mediums  used  on  a  widespread  scale  to 
notify  farmers  that  the  success  of  the 
steel  production  effort  depended  greatly 
on  rural  cooperation.  Schools,  4-H 
Clubs,  and  farm  organizations  were  ac- 
tive. It  is  admitted  that  full  and  ac- 
curate figures  on  actual  deliveries  of  farm 
scrap  metal  to  dealers  and  mills  are  hard 
to  get,  despite  careful  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  the  States  to  the  Department. 
The  Farm  Equipment  Institute  has  esti- 
mated that  the  annual  requirements  of 
carbon  and  alloy  steel  entering  into  farm 
implement  manufacture  is  about  2.7  mil- 
lion tons.  The  general  ratio  of  scrap 
metal  to  finished  steel  is  roughly  1  to  2. 


Farm  unit  conservation 

BUILT  UPON  past  experience  and 
achievements  under  the  widespread  Ag- 
ricultural Conservation  Program  (known 
as  ACP) — with  its  definite  results  in  in- 
creasing and  maintaining  sound  produc- 
tion and  soil  improvement — a  more  con- 
centrated effort  geared  to  the  conserva- 
tion needs  of  each  cooperating  farm  will 
be  made  in  1952. 

The  1952  program  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  farmers  to  adapt  their  farm- 
to-farm  conservation  work  toward  even 
more  carefully  planned  and  more  spe- 
cific individual  objectives.  Each  farmer 
will  develop  a  conservation  program  for 
his  own  farm,  using  the  services  as  well 
as  the  direct  financial  help  afforded  by 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration Committees,  plus  aid  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Forest 
Service,  and  the  Land-Grant  Colleges 
through  their  State  experiment  stations 
and  extension  staffs. 

Each  farmer  who  wants  help  will  be 
aided  in  working  out  a  first-things-first, 
year-by-year  conservation  system  to  tie 
his  own  farm  operations  into  the  im- 
mediate and  future  production  needs. 
In  one  county  in  each  State  this  program 
will  be  carried  to  each  farmer  in  such 
county  by  PMA  Community  Committee- 
men. By  1953  it  is  expected  that  indi- 
vidual farm  assistance  of  this  kind  will 
be  extended  to  every  cooperating  farm  in 
every  agricultural  county. 

In  each  case  the  farmer  takes  the  in- 
itiative, makes  his  own  preliminary  de- 
cisions and  works  out  his  own  schedule 
of  soil-  and  water-conservation  practices 
he  will  carry  out  in  1952,  1953,  and  each 
year  thereafter  until  the  essential  ob- 
jectives are  reached. 

Since  1936  under  ACP  help,  farmers 
have  restored,  protected  and  improved  52 
million  acres  of  pasture  and  range  by  re- 
seeding:  18  million  acres  through  terrace 
building;  2  million  acres  by  establishing 
permanent  cover  on  land  subject  to  ero- 
sion; 5  million  acres  by  land  leveling  for 
irrigation;  900,000  acres  by  tree  planting; 
and  315,000  by  putting  in  sod  waterways. 


PtEAL  FREEDOM— If  there  is  any  fixed 
star  in  our  constitutional  constellation,  it 
is  that  no  official,  high  or  petty,  can  pre- 
scribe what  shall  be  orthodox  in  politics, 
nationalism,  religion,  or  other  matters  of 
opinion  or  force  citizens  to  confess  by 
word  or  act  their  faith  therein. — Justice 
Jackson,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 


Too  much  territory 

In  our  "Praise  of  Parasites"  piece  in  the 
October  24,  1951,  issue  of  USDA,  we  said  "re- 
ports from  Iowa  and  Illinois  say  that  a  kill 
of  100  percent  (of  the  European  corn  borer) 
occurred  this  year."  We  should  have  said. 
"We  had  reports  that  all  borers  collected 
from  an  area  in  the  Corn  Belt  were  killed 
by  parasites."  According  to  the  entomolo- 
gists, the  battle  against  the  borer  is  far 
from  over.  They  warn  farmers  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  hold  the  attitude  that  nothing 
more  needs  to  be  done  to  provide  good  con- 
trol. (Yet  there's  no  harm  in  doing  a  little 
rooting  for  the  parasites.) 
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MORE  CREDIT  was  provided  to  farmers 
and  their  cooperatives  in  fiscal  1951 
through  the  services  of  the  banks  and 
associations  making  up  the  cooperative 
credit  system  supervised  by  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  Some  2.2  billion  dollars 
of  rural  credit  was  thus  obtained  last 
year  to  help  prevent  a  drop  in  food  pro- 
duction from  adding  to  the  inflation 
spiral.  Farmers  got  287,000  loans  for 
1.220  million  dollars  from  their  500  pro- 
duction credit  associations.  During  the 
year,  1,607  cooperatives  borrowed  510 
million  dollars  from  the  13  banks  for  co- 
operatives. Farmers  secured  40,000  new 
loans  for  206  million  dollars  from  farmer- 
owned  Federal  land  banks.  The  Federal 
intermediate  credit  banks  provided  most 
of  the  loan  funds  for  PCA's  and  some  of 
those  used  by  the  banks  for  cooperatives. 
In  addition,  loans  and  discounts  of  the 
intermediate  credit  banks  for  privately 
captialized  financing  institutions  and 
farmers'  cooperatives  amounted  to  220 
million  dollars — thus  making  up  the 
combined  sum  of  2.2  billion  dollars  in 
loans  from  the  banks  and  associations 
supervised  by  FCA. 

Farmers  have  taken  another  step  up- 
ward in  their  ownership  of  these  national 
farm  loan  associations,  production  credit 
associations,  and  the  co-ops  in  the  banks 
for  cooperatives.  The  amount  they  have 
invested  in  the  capital  stock  of  those 
units  reach  155  million  dollars  in  1951, 
or  an  increase  of  14  million  dollars  dur- 
ing that  fiscal  year. 

On  June  30,  1951,  farmers  were  using 
308,000  land-bank  loans  for  974  million 
dollars.  The  12  banks  returned  9.5  mil- 
lion dollars  in  dividends  to  the  national 
farm  loan  associations,  who  in  turn 
passed  back  3.95  million  dollars  of  that 
to  the  membership.  The  balance  was 
held  by  the  associations  to  further 
strengthen  their  financial  condition  by 
increasing  their  reserves. 

The  largest  number  of  co-ops  that  have 
had  loans  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
were  patrons  of  the  banks  for  cooper- 
atives at  the  end  of  fiscal  1951.  Farmers' 
marketing,  purchasing  and  service  co- 
ops numbering  1,920  were  using  311  mil- 
lion dollars  in  credit  on  that  date.  Simi- 
larly, the  loans  anr1  discounts  of  the  12 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  hit 
peak  levels  at  the  same  time,  or  nearly  2 
billion  dollars.  Money  needed  to  make 
loans  and  discounts  was  obtained  by  sell- 
ing 904  million  dollars  in  debentures 
(short-term  bonds)  which  are  not  guar- 
anteed in  any  form  by  the  Government. 


EMPLOYEE  TRIBUTE— The  caliber  of 
our  Department  employees  has  been  main- 
tained at  a  high  level.  They  are  alert  to 
the  needs  of  the  country  and  conscious  of 
their  obligation  to  serve  the  public  to  the 
very  best  of  their  ability.  They  have 
shouldered  the  heaviest  work  loads  in  the 
history  of  the  Department. — Secretary 
Charles  F.  Brannan. 
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Said  on  the  side 

COMMON  THINGS  are  not  always 
simple.  Take  the  weather,  now.  It's  a 
common  topic  for  talk  when  all  else  fails, 
but  if  anybody  considers  it  simple,  have 
him  consult  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau.  In  that  connection,  here  is  a 
lecture  given  to  a  weather  conversation- 
ist by  a  man  who  knows  that  common 
things  are  not  as  simple  as  they  seem. 
Listen  to  his  diatribe: 

"You  come  in  and  force  yourself  on  the 
attention  of  a  stranger  and  begin  to  talk 
about  the  weather  as  though  you  owned 
it — yet  I  find  you  don't  know  a  solitary 
thing  about  the  matter  you  yourself  se- 
lected as  a  topic  of  conversation.  You 
know  nothing  about  meteorological  con- 
ditions, principles,  or  phenomena;  you 
can't  tell  me  why  it  is  warm  in  August 
and  cold  in  December;  you  don't  know 
why  icicles  form  faster  in  sunlight  than 
in  the  shade;  you  can't  tell  me  how  a 
cyclone  is  formed  nor  how  the  trade 
winds  blow;  you  don't  know  why  the 
earth  grows  colder  as  it  comes  nearer  the 
sun;  you  can't  say  why  a  man  can  be 
sunstruck  in  the  shade;  you  don't  know 
what  a  sirocco  is  nor  where  the  southwest 
monsoon  blows;  you  don't  know  the  aver- 
age rainfall  in  your  own  county;  you 
don't  know  why  the  wind  dries  up  the  soil 
faster  than  a  hot  sun;  you  can't  explain 
the  formation  of  a  fog;  you  don't  know 
one  solitary  thing  about  the  weather  and 
you  are  just  like  a  thousand  and  one 
other  folks  who  always  start  talking 
about  the  weather  because  they  don't 
know  much  of  anything  else;  when,  by 
the  Aurora  Borealis,  they  know  less  about 
the  weather  than  they  do  about  anything 
in  the  universe!" 

Although  it  was  raining  pitchforks,  the 
weather  conversationist  hereupon  de- 
cided it  was  time  to  depart. 


ADDED  DUTIES— The  Department  today 
is  carrying  on  most  of  the  functions  in 
which  it  was  engaged  in  1940,  plus  many 
new  ones  added  since.  Among  the  new 
functions  are  the  rural  telephone  program, 
the  farm  housing  program,  those  arising 
from  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act,  the 
Point  IV  program,  and  many  activities 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act. 


Use   AD-14 

When  we  mentioned  retirement  pamphlet 
No.  18  lately  as  being  in  good  supply  in  the 
Office  of  Plant  and  Operations  here,  we 
neglected  to  add  that  it  is  normally  distrib- 
uted to  f.eld  offices  on  receipt  of  form  AD-14, 
the  customary  requisition  order.  Single 
copies  can't  be  supplied  from  here. 

More   life  to  letters 

'How  To  Make  Circular  Letters  Attractive" 
is  listed  as  No.  26  in  the  Agricultural  Hand- 
book series,  written  by  Margaret  M.  Maschi, 
Extension  Service.  For  aid  in  giving  office 
mimeographs  a  lively  and  appealing  form  this 
circular  is  invaluable.  Get  it  through  your 
own  distribution  units. 

That  4-H   stamp 

Thousands  of  requests  for  first-issue  covers 
by  stamp  collectors  were  sent  to  the  Post- 
master at  Springfield,  Ohio,  where  the  new 
green  3-cent  commemorative  stamp  honor- 
ing 4-H  Club  work  was  released  on  January 
15. 

Government  book   shop 

Last  year  56  million  copies  of  various  Gov- 
ernment publications  were  sold  to  the  public 
for  $4,152,000.  Lists  and  order  blanks  for 
all  and  sundry  issues  are  put  out  by  Roy  B. 
Eastin,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

Deceptive  title 

Woe  to  anybody  who  tries  to  make  some- 
th'ng  suspicious  out  of  the  cover  title  for 
the  circular  which  the  Army  Department 
distributes  to  soldiers.  It  is  called  "This  is 
Ann,  She's  Dying  To  Meet  You."  Issued  in 
the  warfare  against  malaria,  Ann  refers  to 
the  "anopheles"  mosquito.  It  is  not  for 
general  sale. 

Ernie  Moore's  research  story 

During  the  November  farm  conference  at 
Texas  A.  &  M.  College,  Ernest  G.  Moore,  co- 
ordinator of  research  information  for  ARA, 
gave  a  rousing  good  talk  which  points  out  the 
vital  responsibility  of  finishing  the  far-flung 
research  job  by  diffusing  practical  informa- 
tion to  those  who  can  use  it  well.  It's  yours 
if  you  write  USDA  Editor  for  the  Research 
Story. 

Brannan's   FAO  address 

While  in  Rome,  Italy,  during  the  sixth  ses- 
sion of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  in  December, 
Secretary  Brannan  gave  an  excellent  talk  on 
the  past,  present,  and  future  ideals  and 
achievements  of  this  international  farm 
body.  Ask  for  No.  2787  when  writing  to 
USDA  Editor. 

Reader  guides  for  goals 

Get  any  and  all  of  the  following  literature 
from  your  nearest  State  and  county  offices  of 
the  Agricultural  Mobilization  Committee 
concerning  the  need  for  bumper  crops  in 
1952:  Fact  Sheet  1,  1952  Production  Goals 
Aim  Higher  Than  Ever;  Fact  Sheet  2,  Farm 
Production  Supplies  in  1952;  and  Fact  Sheet 
3,  Science  in  Farming.  We  do  not  have  a 
supply  here  for  Individuals. 


Those  ancient  references 

Kindly  remember  that  USDA  editorial  of- 
fice cannot  retain  copies  of  releases  and  other 
mimeographed  statements  any  longer  than 
about  60  days  after  notice  is  given  to  readers. 
Requesting  references  dating  back  several 
months  to  a  year  usually  means  our  inability 
to  fill  them  at  all. 
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Brief  and  choice 

Pratt  to   Harvard 

Frederick  J.  Pratt,  Agricultural  Conserva- 
tion Programs  Branch  of  PMA.  was  granted 
leave  of  absence  last  month  to  accept  the 
award  of  a  fellowship  by  the  Conservation 
Foundation  of  America,  for  a  year's  study  at 
Harvard's  Littauer  School  of  Public  Admin- 
istration. 

Sumner  returns 

William  A.  Sumner,  professor  of  agricul- 
tural journalism  at  Wisconsin  College  of  Ag- 
riculture, has  returned  from  a  6-month  as- 
signment with  ECA  in  Europe.  His  work  had 
to  do  with  launching  improved  systems  of 
taking  science  to  the  farm. 

Radio  laboratory  moved 

Forest  Service  has  moved  its  radio  labora- 
tory from  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  Beltsville,  Md. 
Transferred  with  it  are  Wilbur  S.  Claypool 
and  W.  Frederick  Biggerstaff,  service  engi- 
neers in  radio  work.  Claypool  has  been  with 
USDA  agencies  in  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Mexico.  Both  he  and  Biggerstaff  belong  to 
the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers. 

Life   "with  father" 

One  of  New  York's  best  proven  sires,  Sir 
Bess  Ormsby  Fobes  Dean,  died  lately  after 
siring  about  25,000  offspring  through  an  arti- 
ficial insemination  program  in  6  years.  Bulls 
in  normal  service  would  have  to  live  about 
500  years  to  have  the  large  family  that  Dean 
claimed,  says  the  release  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

Bliss   in   new  work 

Milton  Bliss,  Wisconsin  radio  specialist, 
who  has  been  associated  for  a  year  with 
USDA  farm  programs  in  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, resigned  this  month  to  take  a  position 
with  a  corporation  engaged  in  artificial 
breeding  of  cattle.  The  company  maintains 
breeding  stations  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Indiana,  and  North  Carolina. 

For  fewer  brown-outs 

During  1951,  generating  and  transmission 
co-ops  financed  by  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration added  more  new  capacity  to 
produce  power  for  American  farms  than  in 
any  previous  year.  Generating  capacity  was 
increased  35  percent,  or  about  150,000  kilo- 
watts, which  is  enough  to  have  generated  all 
the  power  used  by  all  REA  borrowers  10  years 
ago.     (Sse  December-January  REA  News.) 

George  W.  Christenson 

George  W.  Christenson,  supervisor  of  ship- 
ping point  inspection  for  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
and  the  Dakotas,  with  the  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Branch  of  PMA,  died  in  November  1951. 
He  was  a  native  of  Hutchinson,  Minn.,  and 
served  in  World  War  I  abroad  with  the  Rain- 
bow Division.  He  joined  the  Federal  service 
in  1928,  working  out  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Toledo,  and  Columbus.  His  latest  assignment 
began  in  1947. 

Alabama's  fifth  FHA  year 

More  than  10,000  Alabama  farmers  have 
improved  their  farms  and  raised  their  income 
on  Farmers  Home  Administration  supervised 
credit  since  the  work  began  there  in  1946. 
Farm  systems  and  practices  they  adopted 
were  worked  out  with  aid  from  Extension 
Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration. 
Farmers  who  have  been  on  the  program  5 
years  or  more  and  who  retired  their  Govern- 
ment debt  last  year  have  increased  their  net 
worth  from  $557  to  $1,898,  and  working  capi- 
tal from  $261  to  $1,105. 


Better  listing  of  field  locations 

To  secure  and  maintain  accurate  and  uni- 
form definition  and  classification  of  field 
locations  and  offices  of  the  Department,  a 
special  committee  has  been  named  to  study 
the  situation  and  make  recommendations  on 
a  reporting  system.  The  seven-member  com- 
mittee is  headed  by  E.  B.  Collins,  Office  of 
Budget  and  Finance. 

Hutzel  Metzger 

Hutzel  Metzger,  president  of  the  St.  Paul 
Bank  for  Cooperatives  since  1933,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  in  that  city  early  in  December. 
For  10  years  previous  to  his  St.  Paul  assign- 
ment, Dr.  Metzger  did  research  work  on  be- 
half of  farmers'  cooperatives  for  USDA  and 
the  Federal  Farm  Board.  He  was  a  native  of 
Tennessee,  with  degrees  from  North  Dakota 
and  Minnesota  Universities,  and  a  veteran 
of  World  War  I. 

Agricultural  research  institute 

An  organization  committee  headed  by  R.  C. 
Newton,  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  was  named  last 
month  for  development  of  a  so-called  agri- 
cultural research  institute.  It  would  enroll 
farm,  trade,  commercial  units,  and  institu- 
tions which  conduct  research  beneficial  to 
agriculture.  The  meeting  was  sponsored  by 
the  National  Research  Council's  agricultural 
board,  W.  E.  Krause,  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, chairman. 

Don  Lehman  transfers  to  GSA 

Donald  J.  Lehman,  who  first  served  with 
USDA  in  1945,  has  transferred  to  the  General 
Services  Administration.  His  duties  are  in 
the  GSA  Office  of  Information,  where  he 
devotes  part  time  to  activities  of  the  De- 
fense Materials  Procurement  Administration. 
While  with  USDA.  Mr.  Lehman  was  assistant 
director  of  information,  acting  director  of 
food  and  feed  conservation,  and  more  re- 
cently, for  the  Secretary  on  the  interagency 
committee  to  survey  natural  resources  of  the 
Northeast. 

Printer's  delight 

The  layout  design  of  the  Department 
monthly,  "News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives," 
was  cited  as  a  good  example  of  the  best  way 
to  send  material  to  the  printer  by  the  man- 
ager of  a  large  printing  company  during  a 
graphic  arts  program.  T.  W.  Pritchard  of 
Farm  Credit  Administration  takes  the  bow 
on  this  one. 

Expensive   porcelain 

A  North  Dakota  REA  cooperative  reminded 
its  members  lately  what  little  things  cause 
line  troubles.  A  thoughtless  person  with  a 
rifle  shot  and  broke  a  porcelain  insulator. 
It  cost  75  man-hours  and  180  miles  of  line 
inspection  to  locate  and  repair  that  insulator. 
It  also  worked  hardship  on  many  current 
consumers,  who  were  without  power  while 
the  trouble  was  being  located. 

{Neighborhood  groups 

Department  discussions  A>f  neighborhood 
groups  and  how  they  are  helpful  in  con- 
ducting agricultural  programs  has  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  explore  this 
subject  further — the  Committee  on  Neigh- 
borhood Groups.  W.  A.  Minor,  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  and  Carl  C.  Taylor,  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics,  are  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  respectively. 

New  career  program 

Office  of  Personnel  sent  a  memo  to  agency 
heads — No.  P-857 — which  outlines  the  career 
development  program  for  administrative  of- 
ficers now  employed  by  the  Government  in 
grades  GS-9  through  GS-12,  or  equivalent 
grades.  All  nominations  of  candidates  were 
required  to  be  made  by  December  20,  1951,  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Rotating 
work  assignments,  research  projects,  group 
discussion  and  academic  study  are  provided. 


William    Lehman   retires 

William  J.  Lehman,  who  joined  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations  in  1906  in  the  Secre- 
tary Wilson  administration,  and  whose  45 
years  of  work  with  USDA,  mostly  with  Ex- 
tension Service,  have  been  noteworthy,  re- 
tired December  31.  He  received  citations 
from  the  late  C.  W.  Warburton  and  other 
leaders  for  his  effective  work.  He  took  spe- 
cial pains  to  help  make  the  4-H  club  camp 
and  congress  programs  successful. 

Quisenberry  appointment 

Karl  S.  Quisenberry  is  the  new  assistant 
chief  in  charge  of  program  planning  for  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineering.  He  succeeds  Dr.  A°  H. 
Moseman,  now  Chief  of  the  Bureau.  Dr. 
Quisenberry  (Texas)  holds  degrees  from 
Kansas  State  College  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  later  taught  agronomy  at  the 
West  Virginia  University  and  State  Experi- 
ment Station.  He  entered  USDA  in  1935  as 
director  of  grain  breeding  at  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
He  now  heads  the  Division  of  Cereal  Crops 
and  Diseases. 

Rail   reports 

Maybe  you  didn't  know  it — but  each  U.  S. 
railroad  reports  daily  to  the  Market  News 
Service,  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration, on  the  number  of  cars  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  shipped,  by  commodity  and  State 
of  origin.  These  reports  are  wired  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  O,  in  time  to  make  an  early 
morning  release  of  a  daily  summary  of  na- 
tional shipments. 

Merger   spotlight   map 

To  effectively  follow  the  progress  made  in 
merging  some  of  the  State  and  county  field 
offices  under  Secretary's  Memo  No.  1278, 
Plant  and  Operations  office  has  an  enlarged 
photo  map  in  colors,  12  by  15  feet.  The 
thousands  of  office  locations  subject  to  the 
desired  merger  in  joint  office  buildings  are 
represented  by  white,  brown,  and  red  trans- 
lucent lucite  plugs.  When  current  is 
switched  on  they  glow  brightly  from  the 
light  supplied  by  a  battery  of  fluorescent 
lights  behind  the  map.  Red  means  locations 
in  different  places,  white  signifies  locations 
in  different  buildings  in  the  same  place,  and 
brown  stands  for  the  goal  of  all  "under  one 
roof." 

Mrs.  Ada  Smith   retires 

Mrs.  Ada  Smith,  technical  editor  for  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  since  1930,  and  a 
Government  worker  for  30  years,  will  retire 
effective  January  31.  Mrs.  Smith  is  a  native 
of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  she  taught  school  and 
attended  State  teachers'  college  in  that  State. 
After  joining  the  Department  Mrs.  Smith 
graduated  from  Georgetown  University  and 
took  special  courses  in  technical  editing  in 
the  Graduate  School.  Her  main  outside 
hobby  is  taking  field  trips  in  search  of  native 
birds  and  she  belongs  to  the  National  Audu- 
bon Society,  as  well  as  the  Organization  of 
Professional  Employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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OUR  FILES  of  30  years  ago  (The  Official 
Record)  carried  these  main  stories  in  the 
issue  of  January  18,  1922: 

Meeting  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Conference  at  the  Department  was 
announced.  The  range  of  discussion 
extended  from  pressing  problems  of 
credit,  transportation,  and  readjust- 
ments through  the  fields  of  research  and 
scientific  work  designed  to  aid  the 
Nation's  farmers  in  the  efficient  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  their  products. 
Hon.  Sydney  Anderson  of  Minnesota 
was  the  permanent  chairman,  with  Dr. 
H.  C.  Taylor  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
and  Crop  Estimates  serving  as  secretary. 
Secretary  Wallace  arranged  a  reception 
for  nearly  400  delegates  at  the  White 
House  by  President  and  Mrs.  Harding. 

A  new  unit  was  being  set  up  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Future  Trading 
Act,  with  Chester  Morrill,  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary,  and  in  charge  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  assigned  to 
formulate  the  plans. 

County  Agent  King,  of  White  Pine 
county,  Nev.,  sped  up  his  annual  report 
toward  Washington  by  having  it  sent  by 
airplane  to  Reno — a  distance  of  500 
miles.  Trains  only  ran  thrice  weekly  out 
of  Ely,  Nev. 

Preparation  and  use  of  illustrations 
and  charts  in  educational  work  was  given 
at  a  series  of  State  conferences  by  C.  H. 
Hanson,  Editorial  Division,  States  Rela- 
tions Service. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  revealed  that 
300  faucets  were  found  running  in  De- 
partment buildings.  Employees  were 
urged  to  use  care  in  turning  them  off. 

State  and  Federal  agencies  were 
broadcasting  market  news  reports  by 
wireless  throughout  almost  the  entire 
country.  The  first  national  market  re- 
port issued  by  wireless  anywhere  was 
broadcasted  by  the  Department  from  the 
station  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 
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Worth  framing 


AN  APPOINTMENT  inscribed  on  an  8- 
by  10-inch  parchment  bearing  the  date 
of  June  19,  1911,  and  signed  by  W.  M. 
Hays,  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is 
possessed  by  Charles  Burmeister,  lately 
retired  from  the  Livestock  Branch,  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration. 
This  document  was  his  formal  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  in  dry  land  agriculture 
work,  headed  up  by  the  late  E.  C.  Chil- 
cott,  then  chief  of  that  office. 

Noteworthy  is  the  phrasing  of  the  ap- 
pointment, which  included  a  probation- 
ary period  of  6  months.  Likewise,  the 
use  of  the  Department  seal  is  another 
point  not  usually  seen  in  routine  appoint- 
ments today.  This  is  the  significant  sen- 
tence which  one  would  need  to  refer  to 
the  Honorable  Solicitor  for  perusal  as  to 
its  sweeping  provisions:  "The  retention 
of  the  above-named  appointee  in  the 
service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
after  the  aforesaid  probationary  period 
shall  be  equivalent  to  absolute  appoint- 
ment." 

One  wonders  if  an  act  of  Congress 
would  be  required  under  such  terms  to 
separate  the  said  Charles  Burmeister 
from  his  dry  land  assignment.  However, 
this  is  merely  an  academic  question,  in- 
asmuch as  the  said  Charles  Burmeister 
survived  his  term  of  probation  and  per- 
formed his  job  from  "Tama  Jim"  Wil- 
son's administration  clear  through  to 
that  of  Secretary  Brannan. 


Protein  sprays  for  wheat 

Certain  Western  State  experiment  station 
cereal  researchers  and  their  associates  in 
USDA  say  that  spraying  wheat  plants  with 
urea  while  they  are  near  the  flowering  stage 
ha-,  resulted  in  an  Increased  protein  content 
of  the  grain.  Proper  timing  of  the  spray  can 
give  both  a  protein  increase  and  a  stepped 
up  yield.  Extra  heavier  applications  boost 
the  protein  but  tend  to  cut  yields.  The 
nitrogen  is  said  to  move  from  the  leaf  into 
the  plant  rather  than  from  root  to  leaf  in 
normal  way.  The  final  question  as  to  value 
of  the  process  rests  with  the  willingness  of 
the  industry  to  pay  premiums  for  high-pro- 
tein wheat. 


Shaw  new  head  of  ARA 

BYRON  T.  SHAW  began  his  new  duty 
on  January  2,  1952,  as  administrator  of 
the  Agricultural  Research  Administra- 
tion, under  appointment  by  Secretary 
Brannan.  He  has  served  as  deputy  ad- 
ministrator of  ARA  for  about  3V2  years, 
and  succeeds  Dr.  P.  V.  Cardon,  recently 
retired  and  who  is  now  assistant  director 
of  the  USDA  Graduate  School. 

Dr.  Shaw  grew  up  on  irrigated  farms 
of  Utah  and  Idaho.    He  is  familiar  with 
the  life  of  a  rancher  and  shepherd  in  the 
mountain  meadows  of  southern  Idaho. 
His  first  work  with  Government  agencies 
was  as  a  supervisor  of  farm  mapping  and 
measurement  in  the  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program.    He  did  undergrad- 
uate work  at  Utah   State   College   and 
graduate  studies  at  Southern  California 
and  Ohio  State  University,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  Ph.  D.  degree,  majoring  in  soil 
physics.    After  a  term  of  work  at  Cali- 
fornia   Experiment    Station    and    Ohio 
State  as  associate  professor  of  soils,  he 
joined  USDA  as  supervisor  of  soil  man- 
agement and  irrigation  studies.    Getting 
maximum  yields  without  loss  of  soil  fer- 
tility was  the  main  objective.    Since  1942 
Dr.  Shaw  has  been  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Soil  Tilth  and  Tillage  of 
the  American  Society  of  Agronomy  and 
the   American   Society   of   Agricultural 
Engineers.    He  is  married  and  has  one 
son.   He  is  a  strong  exponent  of  scientific 
research  in  all  branches  and  believes  in 
getting  the  results  of  research  out  to 
those    best    able    to    use    it    profitably 
through     extension     and     information 
media. 

The  ARA  was  established  by  Executive 
Order  9069  on  February  23,  1942,  and 
approved  by  Congress  on  July  1,  1947. 
The  Administrator  directs  the  work  of 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  and 
the  Bureaus  of  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Chemistry;  Animal  Industry; 
Dairy  Industry;  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine;  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics;  and  Plant  Industry,  Soils, 
and  Agricultural  Engineering. 

The  work  includes — in  addition  to  re- 
search— control,  regulatory,  and  other 
services  prescribed  by  law.  The  Admin- 
istrator is  also  responsible  for  all  agri- 
cultural research  other  than  economic 
within  USDA,  as  well  as  for  all  coopera- 
tive relationships  of  USDA  concerned 
with  such  research.  He  administers 
work  under  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act,  and  USDA  research  in  Alaska,  and 
provides  services  and  coordinated  man- 
agement to  agencies  using  the  facilities 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  at 
Beltsville,  Md. 


Doctors,  seers  and  sages 

DR.  HUGH  H.  BENNETT  is  not  going  to 
sit  back  and  relax  under  his  many  laurels. 
Prom  his  new  vantage  point  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  as  a  consultant  on  con- 
servation and  natural  resources,  Dr.  Ben- 
nett vigorously  reasserts  his  intention  to 
help  push  soil  and  water  conservation 
forward — with  all  the  faith  and  vim  he 
exerted  during  his  18  years  as  Chief  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  al- 
most a  lifetime  of  conservation  pioneer- 
ing and  developing  new  conservation 
measures. 

"I  never  expected  to  live  to  see  the 
nation's  soil  conservation  program  move 
so  fast,  and  I  was  told  at  the  time  by 
some  authorities  that  the  organization 
we  set  up  18  years  ago  would  not  last  6 
months,"  declared  Dr.  Bennett  to  USDA. 
"Yet  today  it  is  a  great  living  force  of 
agricultural  cooperation  and  progress 
from  one  end  of  America  ta  the  other — 
serviced  by  trained  technicians  and  rest- 
ing on  the  neighborhood  group  efforts 
of  thousands  of  farmers.  It  is  not  only 
saving  our  soils  from  ruin  and  waste,  but 
the  systems  of  tillage  and  grassland  ro- 
tations make  farming  easier,  more 
profitable,  and  far  more  enjoyable.  It 
teams  up,  moreover,  with  the  real  basis 
of  good  diversified  husbandry — livestock 
production  for  meat,  milk,  wool,  eggs, 
and  poultry." 

Little  or  nothing  had  been  done  in  an 
organized  way  toward  this  end  20  years 
ago,  he  reminds  us.  Of  course,  Dr.  Ben- 
nett admits  that  there  is  yet  a  long  way 
to  go,  and  there  is  still  far  too  much  of 
our  land  still  eroding  and  too  much  rain- 
fall needlessly  being  lost  as  runoff.  "But 
this  much  cc\n  be  said  anyhow,"  Dr.  Ben- 
nett insists,  "more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
basic  conservation  job  needed  for  the 
protection  of  our  farms  and  ranches — 
and  the  welfare  of  our  consumers — has 
been  finished  up  to  the  stage  of  main- 
tenance. It  amounts  to  a  modern 
miracle  in  achievement." 

Dr.  Bennett  has  seen  and  measured 
thousands  of  acres  severely  damaged  by 
erosion  which  have  been  revitalized  with 
grasses  and  legumes.  He  cites  a  deep 
South  region — the  black  belt  of  Ala- 
bama— where  the  original  surface  layer 
of  productive  black  soil,  9  to  12  inches 
deep,  has  vanished  forever  as  the  result 
of  erosion  under  row-crop  farming. 
Erosion  has  locally  bitten  deep  into  the 
second  or  subsoil  strata  too,  that  of  the 
brownish-yellow  clay — and  here  and 
there  the  ruin  has  reached  down  fur- 
ther still  to  expose  the  chalky  limestone 
formation  beneath.  "Thanks  to  intelli- 
gent and  scientific  foresight  and  prac- 


tice, I  have  counted  vast  acreages  of 
excellent  uninterrupted  pastures  and 
meadows  there  on  recent  trips.  Here 
wise  use  has  been  made  of  grass,  white 
and  Ladino  clover,  lespedeza,  and  Caley 
peas.  In  other  southern  localities,  Dallis 
grass,  Bahia  grass,  sand  lovegrass, 
wheatgrass,  Pangola  grass,  and  Ken- 
tucky fescue  are  bringing  back  rich  ver- 
dure and  organic  matter  to  a  land  that 
was  plunged  in  discouragement." 

Dr.  Bennett  declares  he  is  optimistic 
now  about  our  land  resources  if  we  can 
keep  many  other  things  straight.  He 
also  believes  that  we  can  spare  much  of 
our  enthusiasm  and  united  strength  and 
experience  to  aid  foreign  agriculture  in 
soil  conservation  when  the  right  time 
comes.  He  points  out  that  82  nations 
have  sought  and  received  SCS  training 
in  America  and  some  of  them  have  taken 
the  results  of  their  observation  back  to 
their  own  people.  His  visit  to  Uruguay 
in  1950  proved  to  him  that  technicians 
who  had  studied  our  work  are  doing  an 
excellent  conservation  job,  and  some  of 
the  Argentine  ranchers  are  also  get- 
ting more  interested  in  soil  conservation, 
he  learned. 

In  Africa  a  few  years  ago,  Dr.  Bennett 
found  the  fruits  of  American  soil  con- 
servation taking  root.  In  Basutoland, 
for  example,  United  States  conservation 
measures  carried  back  to  that  country 
by  an  agricultural  technician,  who  had 
studied  the  conservation  measures  in  use 
here,  had  succeeded  in  largely  increasing 
the  yields  of  essential  food  crops  through 
these  measures.  Even  the  chief  of  the 
Basutos — a  woman  of  determination — 
had  set  up  rules  and  regulations  for 
proper  land  use  and  protection.  Dr. 
Bennett  witnessed  the  trial  and  convic- 
tion of  a  native  who  had  violated  one 
of  these  rules  by  plowing  his  land  up  and 
down  the  hillside  instead  of  on  the  con- 
tour. The  native  was  fined  one  sheep 
for  infringement  of  the  regulations — a 
severe  punishment  in  that  country  of 
limited  resources. 

This  indicates  that  TCA  and  other  well 
administered  technical  aid  programs  will 
get  the  blessing  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Bennett — 
and  maybe  a  little  direct  help,  too — who 
knows? 


Negro  4-H   achievements 

Negro  4-H  club  members  make  up  about 
one-sixth  of  the  entire  active  membership 
today,  having  528,000  members  in  8,681  clubs 
who  finished  258,000  projects  under  the  sign 
of  the  Head,  Hearts,  Hands,  and  Health. 
They  joined  with  a  vim  in  the  doings  of 
National  Achievement  Week  held  early  in 
November.  Aiding  them  and  their  parents, 
are  846  Negro  supervisors,  farm  and  home 
agents,  and  club  agents  representing  the 
best  in  modern  agriculture. 


Chemical  contrivances 

A  LICENSE  to  manufacture  anyone  of 
the  310  or  more  patents  listed  in  Agri- 
cultural Information  Bulletin  40,  by 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Chemistry,  may  be  secured  by  writing  a 
letter  to  either  the  chief  of  BAIC  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture — if  you  are  suf- 
ficiently equipped  end  qualified  and 
serious  about  it.  Such  license  would  be 
for  the  United  States  only  and  free  of 
royalty — but  also  not  exclusive. 

Farm  and  industrial  chemists  and 
chemical  engineers  in  the  U.S.  regional 
research  laboratories  are  constantly  de- 
veloping methods  and  processes  that 
cover  the  whole  field  of  agriculture  and 
related  industries.  Many  hundreds  of 
patents  have  been  taken  out  by  BAIC 
workers,  but  the  ones  found  in  the  latest 
abstract  cover  only  those  granted  by  the 
U.S.  Patent  Office  from  1938  through 
1949.  Only  the  ones  that  seem  to  be 
most  promising  industrially  and  which 
reflect  the  Bureau's  current  research 
program  are  listed. 

The  present  patent  list  includes  such 
fields  as  farm  residues  utilization,  anti- 
oxidants, cotton  and  cotton  textiles,  food 
products,  insecticides,  drug  products, 
plastics,  oils  and  waxes,  naval  stores, 
enzymes;  and  fermentation  products  like 
antibiotics,  organic  acids,  alcohols,  and 
vitamins.  The  food  process  patents 
cover  many  items,  such  as  thickening 
agents  for  jellies  and  aspics,  radiant  heat 
for  peeling  vegetables,  a  soy  whip  for 
dessert  topping,  meat  dehydration  with 
fat  removal,  a  cold  process  fruit  spread, 
electronic  heating  of  orange  juice  for 
pasteurization,  and  a  dehydro-freezing 
process  for  food  preservation.  In  an- 
other miscellaneous  section,  patents  are 
listed  to  prevent  spontaneous  heating  of 
stored  grain  and  the  addition  of  myosine 
to  smoking  tobacco  and  cigars  to  im- 
prove the  smoke  flavor. 

As  explained  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Hilbert,  chief 
of  BAIC,  these  patents  are  designed  to 
lead  to  a  broader  utilization  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  thereby  tend  to 
stabilize  farm  prices.  Benefits  derived 
from  their  final  commercial  use  finally 
reach  the  taxpayers  in  the  form  of  better 
and  less  costly  products  made  from  agri- 
cultural residues  and  raw  materials. 
Brief  explanatory  notes  with  each  patent 
number  and  title  were  compiled  and 
checked  by  Willard  L.  Cheesman,  Tech- 
nical Analyst,  Northern  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory,  Peoria,  111.  USDA 
has  no  copies.  Write  to  the  Bureau 
(BAIC)  in  Washington,  D.  C,  who  have 
a  few  extra  copies  for  those  directly 
interested. 
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Readers1  Reminders 

Challenge  of  1952 

Under  Secretary  McCormick  spoke  at  the 
Southeast  Area  Conference  of  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  committeemen  at 
New  Orleans  on  January  4.  Copies  of  his 
analysis  of  the  dangers  and  decisions  we  face 
is  yours  by  writing  Editor  of  USD  A,  asking 
for  No.  3022. 

REA  statistics 

Detailed  electrification  figures  for  1949, 
1950.  and  1951  fiscal  years,  including  an  in- 
crease of  14  percent  in  the  average  annual 
use  of  electric  power  by  farm  consumers, 
appear  in  the  year-end  summary  issued  by 
Rural  Electrification  Administration.  Ask 
USDA  Editor  for  No.  1-52. 

Hiking  up  hybrid  corn 

Dr.  Merle  T.  Jenkins,  corn  specialist  with 
USDA's  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering,  issued  a  good  state- 
ment lately  showing  that  the  growing  popu- 
lation will  soon  require  corn  growers  to  use 
hybrids  with  from  6  to  10  bushels  greater 
yield  per  acre.  Write  Editor  of  USDA  for 
No.  3-52. 

Tracer  technique 

An  accurate  test  of  available  phosphorus 
in  soils  has  been  developed  along  with  find- 
ings of  USDA  plant  scientists  who  use  radio- 
active atoms  measured  with  a  Geiger  counter 
to  find  out  what  goes  on  in  plant  tissues 
and  where  they  get  their  food.  State-Federal 
achievements  in  this  modern  tracer  tech- 
nique are  outlined  for  you  in  a  recent  release. 
Write  USDA  Editor  for  No.  17-32. 

Rural  family  film  strip 

A  color  film  strip  that  includes  all  the 
charts  found  in  Rural  Family  Living  outlook 
bulletin  can  be  purchased  for  $4.00  from  the 
Photo  Lab  Inc.,  3825  Georgia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington  11,  D.  C.  A  copy  of  the  chart 
book  goes  with  each  film  as  source  of  text. 
The  charts  in  the  film  strip  can  be  cut  apart 
and  mounted  as  separate  2  by  2-inch  slides. 
Do  not  send  orders  for  this  to  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics. 

Supervisor  pamphlet 

A  4-page  pamphlet  devoted  to  hints  and 
criteria  for  all  supervisors  in  charge  of  USDA 
programs  and  personnel  will  be  distributed 
by  Office  of  Personnel  on  the  mailing  list 
used  to  circulate  USDA.  "This  seems  to  be 
the  best  medium  for  reaching  our  supervisors 
everywhere."  said  Director  T.  Roy  Reid.  An 
extra  surplus  is  being  held  for  locations 
where  USDA  may  not  be  received  regularly 
or  promptly. 

Fruit  growers'  friend 

Fork  lift  trucks  are  useful  and  economical 
In  fairly  large  fruit  orchards  and  for  packers 
and  processors  also,  say  USDA  engineers  in  a 
study  made  jointly  with  Michigan  State  Col- 
lege. Loading  and  unloading,  moving  to 
graders  or  storages,  hauling  and  lifting  loads 
of  fertilizer  and  spray  materials — these  are 
all  done  readily  by  the  fork  lift  truck.  Write 
USDA  Editor  for  No.  3028. 

Window  curtain  bulletin 

Owing  to  its  popularity,  USDA  Home  and 
Garden  Bulletin  No.  4 — "Window  Curtains, 
Planning  and  Selection" — full-color  job  is- 
sued a  year  ago,  is  obtainable  only  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  20 
cents.  Sales  of  100  copies  or  more  take  a  25 
percent  discount. 


"Agriculture  and  the  Bible" 

Citing  excerpts  from  the  Holy  Bible  to 
call  attention  to  truths  in  line  with  Exten- 
sion-recommended farm  practices,  Texas 
Leaflet  146  is  something  different.  It  will 
probably  be  placed  in  rural  churches,  says 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Holland,  assistant  editor,  Texas 
A.  &  M.  College,  College  Station,  Tex.  USDA 
has  no  copies. 

Reek's  4-H  story 

Franklin  M.  Reck  is  author  of  the  recent 
edition  of  "The  4-H  Story"  issued  by  Iowa 
State  College  Press.  It  has  over  300  pictures 
and  a  foreword  by  Paul  C.  Taff,  chairman  of 
the  4-H  history  committee.  It  is  sponsored 
by  the  rational  Committee  for  Boys  and 
Girls  Club  Work,  Chicago. 

Grasslands  congress 

Penn  State  College  will  be  the  scene  of  the 
sixth  International  Grasslands  Congress, 
with  personnel  from  65  nations  expected. 
The  dates  are  August  17-23,  1952.  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions sponsors  it,  with  the  Association  of 
Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  and 
four  Government  agencies  cooperating — 
USDA,  State  Department,  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Mutual  Security  Agency. 

Good  forest  bulletin  reprinted 

What  the  forest  is,  where  our  forest  regions 
are,  how  they  serve  us  every  day,  the  foes  of 
the  forest  and  its  friends  and  denizens,  and 
the  science  of  applied  forestry  by  States  and 
USDA — these  are  found  in  Agriculture  In- 
formation Bulletin  72.  This  is  a  reprint  of 
a  popular  educational  work  for  laymen,  writ- 
ten by  Charles  E.  Randall  and  Marie  Foote 
Heisley,  Forest  Service.  Copies  are  distrib- 
uted by  Inquiries  and  Distribution  Service, 
Office  of  Information. 

New  and  improved  varieties 

In  the  1952  All-American  honor  roll  are 
found  two  USDA  selections  of  note — Wade 
bush  snap  beans,  a  close  contender  with  Top- 
crop  for  popularity,  and  Salad  Bowl  lettuce, 
fanciest  looseleaf  lettuce  vet  produced.  Ask 
USDA  Editor  for  Nos.  3018-3017.  Three  new 
joint  variety  releases  are  also  noted  from 
USDA  and  North  Carolina  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, the  Albritton  strawberry,  and  the  An- 
gola and  Ivanhoe  blueberries.  Ask  USDA 
Editor  for  No.  2946. 

New  vitamin  B  process 

A  new  fermentation  process  that  creates  a 
market  for  molasses  and  whey  and  utilizes  a 
rapidly  growing  bacterial  medium  called  B 
Megatherium  for  producing  vitamin  B1C  for 
use  as  a  feed  supplement  is  entering  indus- 
trial production.  It  represents  scientific  co- 
operation between  our  Western  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory,  the  Washington  State 
College  poultry  husbandry  department,  and 
the  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  Pull- 
man, Wash.  A  release  that  tells  the  story 
may  be  had  from  USDA  Editor  by  asking  for 
No.  2978. 

Backward  on  the  party  line 

One  place  where  farmers  of  America  are 
lagging  badly  lies  in  the  use  of  telephones. 
Census  takers  of  1950  found  that  only  38.3 
percent  of  all  our  farms  had  telephone  serv- 
ice, whereas  30  years  ago  the  percentage  was 
even  higher,  or  38.7  percent.  Actually 
400,000  fewer  farms  enjoyed  telephones  in 
1950  than  in  1920,  believe  it  or  not.  Con- 
trast this  situation  with  a  jump  in  electric 
service  from  11  percent  to  84  percent  of  our 
farms  in  16  years  under  REA  influence. 
Write  for  full  report  from  USDA  Editor,  No. 
2977. 


Brief  and  choice 

Employment  geography 

USDA  personnel  heads  have  been  busy 
lately  filling  in  forms  required  by  the  regula- 
tions to  show  the  geographic  distribution 
of  our  employees  as  of  December  31,  1951. 
The  rule  was  that  all  reports  in  duplicate 
were  to  be  in  our  Office  of  Personnel  by 
January  24. 

Coming  livestock  report 

The  annual  State  and  National  estimate 
of  numbers  and  value  of  livestock  on  farms 
as  of  January  1,  1952,  will  be  released  at 
noon  on  Thursday,  February  14  by  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

What  not  to  ask 

Questions  are  welcome  at  USDA's  inquiries 
and  distribution  service  of  the  Office  of  In- 
formation, but  such  actual  ones  as  these  only 
promote  ulcers:  "Is  it  safe  to  cook  a  Smith- 
field  ham  in  a  washtub?"  "Would  like  a  bulle- 
tin on  goat  milk  and  one  on  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller." "Where  can  I  buy  seed  to  grow  earth- 
worms?" 

Self  betterment 

In  1951  more  than  5,000  Government  em- 
ployees entered  Graduate  School  classes  here, 
to  get  credit  toward  degrees,  improve  their 
job  performance,  qualify  for  advancement, 
or  develop  vocational  interests.  This  number 
included  744  employees  of  USDA. 

Too  much  for  tumbleweeds 

Region  3,  Forest  Service,  in  remarking 
about  the  making  of  the  motion  picture, 
"The  Return  of  the  Texan"  on  their  ranges, 
stated:  "We  have  thought  at  times  that 
Forest  Service  made  some  queer  purchases 
but  when  that  movie  company  paid  $70  for 
two  stake-truck  loads  of  tumbleweeds  right 
here  in  Arizona,  we  can  safely  say  that  we 
have  seen  everything." 

Tobacco  referenda 

According  to  law,  no  price  support  will  be 
available  on  the  1952  crops  of  cigar-filler  and 
binder  tobacco  (types  42-44  and  51-55)  or 
Maryland  tobacco.  Producers  of  these  types 
disapproved  marketing  quotas  in  the  refer- 
endum of  December  7,  1951. 

New  IFYE  age  limits 

The  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange 
supervisors  state  that  there  is  a  slight  change 
made  in  the  age  requirements  for  rural  youth 
who  take  part  in  this  overseas  project.  This 
year's  delegates  must  be  between  20  and  28 
years,  rather  than  18  to  25  years  as  before. 
County  agents  will  have  application  blanks 
and  full  details. 

Standardized  farm  buildings 

Lower  cost  and  more  flexible  farm  struc- 
tures through  wider  standardization  of 
building  sizes  were  recommended  to  the 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers 
recently  by  J.  Robert  Dodge,  rural  architect 
with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering.  He  says  that 
standardization  would  insure  greater  econ- 
omy because  more  stock  sizes  could  be  used 
with  less  labor  and  handling  of  materials. 
Flexibility  would  result  with  buildings  de- 
signed for  many  uses  rather  than  just  one 
or  a  few.  It  could  also  cause  fewer  buildings 
to  become  obsolete.  Some  progress  along 
these  lines  is  already  accomplished  in  the 
farm  building  plan  service  conducted  by 
State  colleges  and  USDA. 
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Just  hoot  and  holler 

Comparing  the  number  of  telephones  re- 
ported by  AT&T  for  New  York  City  with  the 
Census  figures  on  farm  telephones,  the  big 
metropolis  has  a  million  more  telephones 
than  all  of  our  farms  put  together.  Only 
200,000  out  of  the  15  million  additional  tele- 
phones put  in  nationally  during  the  1945-50 
period  were  installed  on  farms. 

Graduate  school  courses 

With  registration  closing  February  2, 
classes  for  the  second  semester  of  the  USDA 
Graduate  School  are  slated  to  start  February 
4  to  run  through  May  16,  1952.  Until  Febru- 
ary 15  students  may  transfer  from  one  course 
to  another  without  charge  after  which  there 
is  a  fee  of  $1.00  per  course. 

Waugh  succeeds  Stine 

Frederick  V.  Waugh,  well  known  economist 
and  social  scientist,  succeeds  Dr.  O.  C.  Stine 
(retired)  as  head  of  the  price,  income,  mar- 
keting, and  related  services  in  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Moses  scholarships 

The  Horace  A.  Moses  Foundation  offers  102 
summer-school  scholarships  this  year,  2  for 
each  State  and  Territory.  Extension  direc- 
tors have  announcements  and  applications. 
The  deadline  for  filing  with  Extension's  Divi- 
sion of  Field  Studies  and  Training  is 
April  1. 


Land-Grant  college  and  FAR  meeting       Somers  in  high  fiscal  post 


Sieglinger  honored 


The  Southern  Seedmen's  Association  in  De- 
cember presented  John  Sieglinger  its  1951 
agricultural  award  for  service  to  farms  in  the 
13  States  south  of  the  Ohio  river  and  west 
to  Texas.  Sieglinger  of  the  Oklahoma 
A  &  M  College  is  responsible  more  than  any 
other  breeder  for  the  successful  adaptation 
of  grain  and  forage  sorghums  to  a  wide 
territory. 

Good   for  Joe 

Joseph  W.  Kinghorne,  Poultry  Branch, 
PMA,  received  a  certificate  of  appreciation 
for  certain  valuable  suggestions  he  made 
about  compiling  information  from  branches 
and  offices  for  the  annual  report  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Mr.  Kinghorne's  vigilant  and 
resourceful  work  as  secretary  to  the  TJSDA 
Poultry  Committee  and  his  authorship  of 
noteworthy  poultry  industry  information  cir- 
culars also  call  for  plaudits.  Mr.  Kinghorne 
Is  vice-president  of  the  World  Poultry , 
Science  Association. 

Noteworthy  retirements 

Charles  A.  Burmeister,  with  more  than  40 
years  of  service  as  a  live-stock  analyst  and 
outlook  specialist,  retired  December  31,  1951, 
from  the  Livestock  Branch,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration.  He  was  born  and 
raised  on  a  Texas  ranch  and  received  a  B.  S. 
degree  from  Texas  A  &  M  College  in  19C8. 
His  first  USDA  job  was  to  take  charge  of  dry- 
land research  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, but  he  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  and  Rural  Organization  during 
World  War  I  and  became  the  first  employee 
in  livestock  market  reporting.  *  *  * 
George  A.  Collier,  chief  of  the  market  news 
service  for  the  Grain  Branch  of  PMA,  whose 
career  as  one  of  the  founders  and  developers 
of  all  phases  of  grain  market  news  reporting 
was  outstanding,  retired  December  31,  1951, 
after  34  years  USDA  employment.  *  »  * 
Dr.  A.  B.  Crawford,  veterinary  scientist  with 
USDA  for  about  43  years,  and  former  head  of 
the  animal  disease  station  at  Beltsville,  Md., 
and  more  recently  assigned  to  a  foot-and- 
mouth  mission  in  Europe,  retired  December 
29,  1951. 


A  meeting  of  land-grant  college  contacts 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  has  been  scheduled  by 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
for  February  11-14.  It  was  recommended  by 
the  Joint  USDA-Land-Grant  College  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Services  to  Foreign 
Areas.  Suggestions  for  the  discussions  were 
invited  from  cooperating  State  institutions. 

Dr.  Bennett  honored  again 

Among  the  50  Americans  named  in  Popular 
Mechanics  magazine's  hall  of  fame  in  the 
January  1952  anniversary  issue  is  Dr.  Hugh 
H.  Bennett,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  because 
of  his  outstanding  contributions  to  soil 
science  and  conservation.  An  illuminated 
scrip  commemorating  his  selection  for  this 
distinguished  list  of  noted  Americans  was 
received  by  Dr.  Bennett,  who  expressed  deep 
appreciation  for  the  honor. 

Mrs.  Sadie  Carpenter  retires 

Office  of  Information  personnel  said  "good- 
bye" to  Mrs.  Sadie  Carpenter  of  the  inquires 
and  distribution  service,  who  retired  De- 
cember 31  after  serving  32  years  with  USDA. 
Mrs.  Carpenter  first  came  to  the  Office  of  the 
Solicitor  from  her  home  in  Mississippi  in 
1919,  and  2  years  later  she  joined  O.  I.  She 
and  her  husband  plan  to  do  some  traveling 
and  educational  sight-seeing. 

Cupboard  costs 

During  the  first  three  quarters  of  1951,  says 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  consumer 
expenditures  for  food  remained  steady  at 
$375  per  capita.  In  the  third  quarter  this 
was  26  percent  of  the  disposable  income  of 
consumers.  Owing  to  a  gain  in  consumer 
income,  the  percentage  spent  for  food  in  1951 
was  no  larger  than  it  was  in  1950.  Farmers' 
share  of  the  retail  food  dollar  has  been  hover- 
ing between  49  and  50  percent  for  the  past 
6  or  8  months. 

Heinen  to  SCS 

Ray  Heinen  (Iowa)  is  now  serving  as  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  Robert  M.  Salter,  Chief,  Soil 
Conservation  Service  here.  He  transferred 
from  the  information  services  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural 
Engineering.  He  is  a  1939  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  and  before  joining  the 
United  States  Navy  he  served  with  the 
original  AAA  and  its  successor,  the  PMA. 
Before  joining  PISAE,  Mr.  Heinen  was  pro- 
gram director  for  the  radio  station  KSIB 
at  Creston,  Iowa. 

Forest  Service  shifts 

Pacific  Northwest  Region  of  Forest  Serv- 
*  ice  recently  announced  the  naming  of  Mar- 
tin E.  Baudendistel  to  be  chief  of  flood-con- 
trol surveys,  succeeding  Dr.  Harold  G.  Wilm, 
now  serving  in  the  Washington  headquarters. 
George  S.  Meagher  is  the  new  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Forest  Management  Research. 
He  moved  up  from  Tucson,  Ariz.,  where  he 
has  served  since  1946.  He  replaces  Philip  A. 
Briegleb,  new  director  of  the  Central  States 
experiment  station,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

State  editors  praised 

Editors  and  writers  of  State  extension  re- 
leases and  reports  may  well  be  pleased  with 
this  recent  comment  made  by  Wesley  Mc- 
Cune,  Executive  Assistant  to  Secretary 
Brannan:  "We  are  particularly  appreciative 
of  the  efforts  of  many  State  extension  editors 
to  reflect  the  interagency  nature  of  major 
departmental  programs,  and  to  their  obvious 
willingness  to  give  us  a  helping  hand  with 
matters  that  affect  the  whole  Department. 
This  is  the  spirit  in  which  many  more  things 
will  have  to  be  done  if  we  are  to  serve  farm- 
ers in  the  strongest  possible  way." 


,  James  J.  Somers,  who  has  been  serving  as 
deputy  director  of  the  Fiscal  Branch,  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration,  and 
treasurer  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, has  been  advanced  to  the  position  of 
Director  of  the  Branch,  as  v/ell  as  Controller 
of  the  CCC.  He  is  a  North  Carolinian  with 
18  years  Government  service  in  fiscal  man- 
agement and  accounting.  He  was  comp- 
troller of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
from  1938  to  1945. 

Andrews  with  TCA 

Stanley  Andrews,  Director  of  our  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  since  July 
1949,  is  on  temporary  leave  of  absence  as  a 
special  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  connection  with  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration  duties.  His  first  assignment 
was  to  take  over  the  mission  of  the  late  Dr. 
H.  G.  Bennett  who  was  killed  last  December 
in  Iran.  The  career  of  Mr.  Andrews  includes 
former  work  with  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  with 
the  United  States  Army  in  handling  food 
supplies  and  servicing  the  Berlin  air-lift.  He 
is  a  native  of  Missouri  and  a  graduate  of 
Missouri  State  University,  and  he  published 
the  Arkansas  Farmer  from  1928  through  1934. 

John  M.  Kemper  retires 

With  over  47  years  Government  employ- 
ment behind  him,  and  since  1924,  with  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  John  M.  Kemper 
has  retired.  Ending  his  career  as  Assistant 
Chief  of  BDI  in  charge  of  administrative 
work,  Mr.  Kemper  first  came  to  USDA  with 
the  old  Bureau  of  Soils.  In  1913  he  wrote 
the  first  fiscal  and  administrative  regulations 
of  USDA  while  secretary  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements. 
Later  he  became  Supervising  Auditor.  He 
has  increased  the  revenue  of  the  USDA  by 
developing  methods  of  accounting  for  the 
products  of  the  Bureau  and  disposing  of 
them  to  best  advantage.  He  also  rendered 
outstanding  service  to  USDA  personnel, 
especially  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  USDA 
Beneficial  Association,  and  as  president  of 
the  Employees  Credit  Union  for  a  few  years. 

James  T.  Mitchell 

The  recent  accidental  death  of  James  T. 
Mitchell,  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
in  the  same  airplane  tragedy  in  Iran  that 
killed  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Bennett  and 
associates  of  Point  4  on  December  23,  shocked 
his  numerous  friends  in  USDA.  He  was  origi- 
nally from  Arkansas,  but  spent  his  early 
years  in  Texas,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  Austin.  His  first  USDA 
assignment  was  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  at  Ft.  Worth,  as  a  photographer.  In 
1939  he  transferred  to  Washington,  D.  C,  as 
a  visual  specialist  with  SCS  and  its  chief 
photographer.  In  1943  Mr.  Mitchell  joined 
FAR,  later  going  to  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica for  field  photography.  Since  July  1950 
he  was  associated  with  Point  4  projects.  He 
was  an  outstanding  producer  of  motion  pic- 
tures, displays,  and  general  illustrations. 
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Cotton  check  achievement 

INVENTIVE  genius  and  the  persist- 
ence of  financial  workers  and  business 
machine  experts  in  the  New  Orleans 
Commodity  Office  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  are  credited 
with  simplifying  the  formerly  complex 
and  mechanical  routine  of  check  writ- 
ing, disbursement,  and  accounting  used 
in  connection  with  payments  of  equities 
to  cotton  producers  on  their  pooled  cot- 
ton. The  system  was  developed  in  a 
series  of  maneuvers  during  the  period 
1946  through  1951  while  perfecting  oper- 
ations at  the  New  Orleans  office.  The 
staff  turned  out  and  verified  payments 
on  about  2,500,000  checks  in  that  period. 
The  new  system  has  proved  more  effec- 
tive, more  accurate,  and  has  caused  less 
duplication  of  effort  than  the  normal 
Governmental  check-writing  procedures, 
and  has  also  resulted  in  a  large  saving 
of  storage  space. 

Greatest  benefit,  of  course,  has  gone 
to  the  cotton  growers  themselves,  who 
are  able  to  get  quicker  payments  and 
also  have  explanatory  statements  fur- 
nished with  each  check.  The  general 
savings  to  taxpayers  by  this  system  runs 
well  into  six  figures.  As  each  perfect- 
ing step  was  devised  and  proposed  for 
use  it  was  submitted  to  the  Government 
authorities  for  approval — sometimes  the 
procedure  being  a  complete  departure 
from  customary  routine. 

One  of  the  first  improvements  insti- 
tuted was  to  develop  a  check  with  the 
producer's  statement  attached  as  a  stub, 
printed  in  sets  of  an  original  and  "two 
copies  on  continuous  sheets  with  carbon 
interleaved.  The  original  checks  were 
perforated  to  separate  each  one,  while 
copies  of  the  checks  were  perforated 
after  each  fifth  check  to  be  filed  in  office 
binders  in  sheets  of  five.  One  set  simi- 
larly perforated  was  sent  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  which  signed  and  mailed 
them  to  producers. 

The  next  step  was  to  avoid  the  ex- 
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pense  incurred  by  FRB  in  signing,  mail- 
ing, and  reconciling  the  check  accounts, 
which  could  be  saved  if  the  New  Or- 
leans CCC  office  did  the  entire  opera- 
tion itself.  Hence,  in  the  present  pool 
disbursements  all  the  details  of  prepar- 
ing, signing,  mailing,  and  recording  the 
checks  are  handled  by  the  PMA  staff. 
The  FRB  acts  only  as  a  depository  bank. 
Funds  are  placed  in  a  special  account 
against  which  checks  are  drawn.  FRB 
refers  all  paid  checks  to  the  PMA  office 
daily  for  recording  and  approval  of  the 
sums  to  be  charged  to  the  aforesaid 
account.  The  saving  to  the  bank  in 
machine  rentals  and  operators  is  no 
small  item  here. 

In  meeting  the  cumbersome  filing 
problem,  the  machine  technicians  again 
found  a  solution.  The  same  cards  that 
print  the  checks  now  print  a  check  reg- 
ister showing  the  same  data  as  was 
shown  on  the  statement  and  the  checks, 
including  the  names  and  addresses.  By 
this  method  it  is  possible  to  eliminate 
the  copies  of  the  checks  previously  pre- 
pared. Every  safeguard  has  been  placed 
around  the  system  so  that  errors  can 
be  found  and  no  wrong  checks  mailed. 
The  entire  mechanical  control  system  is 
checked  regularly  and  all  stock  paper 
used  for  the  checks  is  fully  accounted 
for.  So  accurate  has  the  method  proved 
that  in  one  series  of  nearly  2  million 
separate  checks  not  a  single  error  was 
made. 


Disciplinary 

About  300  disciplinary  actions  were  taken 
by  Office  of  Personnel  under  delegated  au- 
thority or  in  review  during  the  1951  fiscal 
year.  These  resulted  in  100  suspensions,  20 
delinquency  or  misconduct  removals  of  tem- 
porary or  probational  employees,  121  resig- 
nations of  those  not  in  good  standing,  and 
78  letters  of  reprimand.  Pers  also  processed 
and  reviewed  221  cases  submitted  for  prior 
approval.  Of  these.  80  were  closed  without 
any  disciplinary  action,  and  21  suspensions, 
14  removals,  28  resignations,  and  78  letters 
of  reprimand  resulted  from  the  balance. 
Services  of  18  persons  were  terminated  be- 
cause of  derogatory  information  of  a  non- 
loyalty  nature  disclosed  by  Civil  Service 
Commission  records  and  other  inauiries. 


Guided  by  farm  opinion 

ANALYSIS  OF  the  Family  Farm  Policy 
Review  reports  received  from  the  State 
and  County  Agricultural  Mobilization 
Committees,  together  with  preparation 
of  f.  final  summary  of  farm  opinions 
found  therein,  has  been  delegated  by 
Under  Secreary  Clarence  J.  McCormick 
to  a  special  task  force.  The  members 
are  Ralph  W.  Hollenberg,  California 
State  Director,  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, chairman;  Raymond  C.  Smith, 
Assistant  Chief  for  Farm  Population, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  H. 
Laurence  Manwaring,  Deputy  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Production,  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  Administration;  and 
Ernest  C.  Neas,  Chief  of  Claims  Division, 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 
Besides  these  persons,  each  of  the  12 
agencies  concerned  with  the  Review  are 
asked  to  name  an  advisory  member  to 
work  on  the  summary  when  requested. 
Mr.  Hollenberg  has  arrived  from  Cali- 
fornia to  direct  the  work. 

Significant  suggestions  were  issued  by 
Mr.  McCormick  relating  to  making  local 
use  of  suggestions  made  in  the  Review 
by  farm  groups  participating  in  the 
meetings  of  last  summer  and  fall. 
Within  the  scope  cf  present  authority, 
regulations  and  procedures,  the  State 
and  County  A.  M.  Committees  are  asked 
to  adapt  their  own  programs  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  desires  of  farm  folks  as 
expressed  in  the  Review.  By  April  1, 
1952,  the  County  A.  M.  Committees  shall 
file  reports  of  progress  in  this  direction 
with  their  respective  State  AM  Com- 
mittee, who,  in  turn,  will  submit  similar 
reports  to  the  National  AM  Committee 
by  April  15,  1952,  (See  Memo.  No.  18, 
Supplement  2.) 

Weed  woe  and  wisdom 

THIS  TIME  we  offer  a  guest  writer  of 
our  own  choosing — F.  L.  Timmons,  Co- 
ordinator of  Federal  Weed  Research  in 
the  Western  States,  stationed  at  Utah 
State  Agriculture  College.  He  explains 
that  the  following  need  not  create  the 
impression  that  the  weed  controllers  of 
the  West  fail  to  take  their  work  seriously. 

Weeds  are  a  bane  of  man's  existence.  They 
steal  from  him  by  night  and  by  day.  They 
disturb  his  nightly  rest  by  nightmares  and 
cause  him  to  rise  up  early  and  do  battle  to 
save  his  crops  and  livestock.  Many  weeds 
cause  him  to  sniffle  and  some  make  him  burn 
or  itch.  Weeds  are  bad,  but  not  all  bad,  as 
they  keep  the  farmer  on  his  toes  and  prevent 
him  from  sinking  into  mental  and  physical 
lethargy.  They  require  him  to  adopt  meth- 
ods of  crop  rotation,  tillage,  seed  selection, 
and  cleaning  that  produce  higher  yields  and 
greater  profits  than  he  would  have  obtained 
were  the  weeds  never  present. 


Say  that  again 

Castor  beans  Is  a  crop  attaining  promi- 
nence because  of  critical  industrial  needs 
for  an  oil  with  properties  found  only  in 
castor  oil.  Remarks  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Myers,  di- 
rector of  USDA  field  crops  research:  "What 
a  boon  it  would  be  to  coming  generations 
of  children  if  all  castor  oil  were  diverted  to 
industrial  uses!" 

Civil-service  conferences 

The  calendar  of  the  Civil  Service  Assembly 
Conferences  by  regions  are  announced  as 
follows:  Western—San  Jcse,  Calif.,  Hotel 
Sante  Claire,  April  3-5;  Southern — New  Or- 
leans, La.,  Roosevelt  Hotel,  April  24-26;  Cen- 
tral— Chicago,  111.;  Hotel  Sherman,  April  28- 
30;  Eastern — Montreal,  Canada,  Mt.  Royal 
Hotel,  May  11-14. 

Thailand   extension   ready 

Thailand  has  initiated  one  of  the  first 
farm-extension  systems  to  go  into  operation 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Dr.  Knowles  Ryerson, 
assistant  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  the  University  of  California,  is  back  at 
Davis  after  helping  Thailand  to  set  up  ex- 
tension work  patterned  after  TJSDA's  cooper- 
ative extension  service. 

Reaching  for  recruits 

Lester  C.  Schlup,  information  chief  for 
Extension  Service,  says  that  his  current  reg- 
ister of  qualified  persons  for  field  positions 
in  editorial  work  is  running  "on  the  rim." 
Those  who  know  likely  candidates  for  such 
jobs  might  notify  Mr.  Schlup  so  his  roster 
will  be  strengthened. 

Welcome  advice 

Dave  Thompson,  agricultural  consultant 
for  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  issued  a  few  "good  relations" 
resolutions  for  farmers  and  grocers  at  New 
Years  1952.  Among  his  "do  not"  pointers 
was  this  one:  "Do  not  hold  an  'against  atti- 
tude' toward  our  Government."  Dave  is  a 
member  of  Alpha  Zeta  fraternity  and  a 
frequent  visitor  in  USDA  offices. 

Honor  for  Dr.  Price 

Dr.  Emmett  W.  Price,  assistant  chief, 
Zoological  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Parasitologists  for  1952  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Chicago.  He  holds  a  D.V.M.  degree 
and  a  Ph.  D.  degree  from  George  Washington 
University,  and  an  M.S.  degree  from  American 
University.  Prior  to  joining  USDA  in  1926, 
Dr.  Price  was  associate  professor  of  path- 
ology at  Texas  A.  &  M.  College. 

More  than  half  way 

"Agriculture  is  meeting  consumers  more 
than  half  way  in  production,"  says  Under 
Secretary  McCormick.  "Though  there  are 
about  15  percent  fewer  persons  employed 
on  farms  than  there  were  in  1940,  our  farmers 
last  year  produced  so  well  that  civilians  had 
7  percent  more  food  per  capita,  even  with  22 
millions  more  people.  Besides  this,  we  are 
feeding  the  Armed  Forces  and  shipping  50 
percent  more  food  to  friendly  nations  now 
than  we  did  before  World  War  II." 

Madge  Reese  honored 

Miss  Madge  J.  Reese,  USDA  Extension 
Service  home  demonstration  field  agent  for 
the  Western  States,  was  awarded  Epsilon 
Sigma  Phi's  highest  award — the  Distin- 
quished  Service  Ruby — at  the  Grand  Council 
meeting  of  the  honorary  Extension  fraternity 
in  Houston,  Tex.  Miss  Reese  is  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  Alpha  Chapter,  organ- 
ized in  January  1927,  and  is  very  active  in 
Epsilon  Sigma  Phi,  having  served  for  16 
years  as  grand  secretary-treasurer,  a  position 
from  which  she  resigned  last  March. 


Biostatistics 

Advanced  undergraduates,  graduate  stu- 
dents, and  research  workers  in  the  biolog- 
ical sciences  and  statistics  will  hold  a  5-week 
conference,  set  for  the  first  session  of  the 
1952  summer  quarter,  at  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames.  For  further  detail  write  to  T.  A. 
Bancroft,  director  of  the  Statistical  Labora- 
tory, Ames,  Iowa. 

Mules  to  munitions 

Approximately  50  tons  of  unused  mule 
shoes  were  turned  in  by  a  Mississippi  planta- 
tion company  as  its  contribution  to  the 
scrap  Iron  drive.  It  is  said  that  the  mule 
shoes  were  bought  in  carlots,  and  when 
the  plantation  was  converted  to  mechanical 
power  they  became  surplus,  and  were  over- 
looked and  almost  forgotten  until  the  de- 
mand for  scrap  got  heavy. 

Their  "briefs"  not  brief 

Volume  of  legal  work  done  by  our  Office 
of  Solicitor  in  the  1951  fiscal  year  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  1950  greatly  increased. 
Just  in  marketing  and  regulatory  fields  alone 
there  was  a  38  percent  increase  in  hearing 
work  on  milk  marketing  agreement  and  order 
programs,  and  a  48  percent  increase  in  num- 
bers of  administrative  cases  under  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act.  f 

Word  from  Harding 

"This  climate  agrees  with  me  better  than 
any  in  which  I  have  ever  lived,  and  the  work 
atmosphere  here  is  fine,"  writes  T.  Swann 
Harding,  who  is  editing  manuscripts  for  the 
Territorial  experiment  station  at  Rio  Piedras, 
Puerto  Rico.  He  is  following  in  general  the 
pattern  of  the  old  Journal  of  Agricultural 
Research  for  the  P.  R.  station's  scientific  re- 
port. Mrs.  Harding  has  returned  to  the 
United  States  on  account  of  her  health  and 
is  temporarily  located  with  a  friend  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

RMA  market  projects 

Forty-four  States  and  3  Territories  in  1951 
had  157  extension  marketing  projects  cover- 
ing the  marketing  of  all  farm  commodities. 
They  include  consumer  education,  marketing 
information,  cooperative  marketing,  process- 
ing, and  retailer  education.  This  involves 
one-half  million  dollars  of  Research  and 
Marketing  Act  funds  and  at  least  an  equal 
amount  of  matching  funds  of  local  and  State 
origin. 

Farmer  co-op  film 

"Farmers  Working  Together"  is  a  new  20- 
minute  16  mm.  colored  film  just  finished 
by  our  Motion  Picture  Service  for  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  It  tells  in  a  sprightly 
but  factual  way  the  story  of  farmer  coopera- 
tives in  the  United  States.  Underlying  prin- 
ciples are  stressed,  and  a  view  of  marketing, 
purchasing,  credit,  insurance,  rural  electric, 
mutual  telephone,  and  breeding  cooperatives 
over  wide  areas  is  presented. 

Boals   joins   Millers'   unit 

Gordon  F.  Boals,  head  of  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations  grain  products  and  feeds 
division,  and  well  known  as  an  authority  on 
the  international  grain  trade,  has  joined  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  staff  of  the  Millers'  Na- 
tional Federation  with  offices  in  the  National 
Press  Building.  He  will  direct  the  Federa- 
tion's export  program.  Robert  L.  Gastineau, 
also  well  known  as  an  international  grain 
specialist,  is  acting  in  charge  of  the  post 
Boals  relinquished.  A  native  of  Dakota  City, 
Nebr.,  Mr.  Boals  came  to  the  Department  in 
1931.  He  became  assistant  agricultural  at- 
tache in  Berlin  in  1934.  He  served  as  head 
of  FAR's  grain  division  from  1939  until  1946, 
when  he  took  leave  to  serve  with  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  UN. 


68,000  families  pay  up 

Farmers  Home  Administration  records 
show  that  during  fiscal  1951  about  68,000 
active  borrowers  made  their  final  payments 
on  past  operating  loans.  This  "graduat- 
ing class"  represented  a  15  percent  increase 
over  the  59,000  families  who  squared  off 
their  debt  the  year  before.  Moreover,  the 
number  who  settled  their  accounts  in  full 
in  1951  exceeded  by  40  percent  the  number 
of  new  borrowers  joining  the  program. 
Many  of  those  who  paid  up  were  financially 
able  to  satisfy  the  security  requirements  of 
local  banks  or  production  credit  units  if 
they  need  further  credit. 

Personnel  administration 

T.  Roy  Reid,  1951-52  president  of  the 
Society  for  Personnel  Administration,  di- 
rects the  attention  of  USDA  personnel  to 
the  advantages  of  belonging  to  this  worth- 
while group,  which  provides  a  forum  for  the 
interchange  of  thought  and  the  medium  for 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  informa- 
tion relating  to  personnel  research  and  ad- 
ministration. The  dues  are  $5  a  year  in 
advance,  including  a  subscription  to  the  So- 
ciety's magazine,  "Personnel  Administra- 
tion." Apply  to  and  make  checks  payable 
to  the  Society  for  Personnel  Administra- 
tion, P.  O.  Box  266,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Win  Army  honors 

Certificates  of  appreciation  for  patriotic 
civilian  service  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  were  awarded  to  United  States  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  employees.     They  were 

D.  G.  Coleman,  H.  O.  Fleischer,  J.  A.  Liska, 

E.  G.  Locke,  J.  N.  McGovern,  J.  F.  Seaman, 
R.  M.  Seborg,  and  C.  V.  Sweet.  The  certifi- 
cates were  awarded  for  their  services  on  the 
Technical  Industrial  Committee,  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  during  World  War  LI  which  involved 
acquiring  technical  information  on  wood 
utilization  in  Germany.  This  award  is  the 
highest  civilian  award  given  by  the  Army. 
Presentation  was  made  by  Col.  W.  G.  Skelton, 
Commandant,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
ROTC.  Dr.  J.  A.  Hall,  Director,  and  L.  J. 
Markwardt,  Assistant  Director,  of  the  Labora- 
tory, attended  the  presentation. 

Voting  delegates  to  OPEDA 

Present  voting  delegates  named  to  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  Professional 
Employees,  USDA,  are:  BAE,  Irvin  Holmes, 
Charles  E.  Burkhead;  BAIC,  G.  W.  Irving, 
E.  J.  Coulson;  ARA,  Dr.  E.  L.  LeClerg;  BAI, 
Dr.  Asa  Winter,  Dr.  H.  R.  Bird,  Dr.  John  R. 
Scott;  CEA,  Mrs.  Helen  Sachleben;  BDI,  Ray- 
mond W.  Bell;  EFQ,  Ralph  W.  Sherman, 
Horace  C.  Dean;  OES,  Dr.  Camille  Lefebvre; 
Extension,  Fred  C.  Jans. 

FCA,  Kenneth  L.  Scott,  J.  K.  Samuels; 
FHA,  Ralph  A.  Picard,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Howard; 
F  &  D  (Federal  Security  Agency),  V.  E. 
Munsey;  FAR,  Reginald  Hainsworth;  FS, 
Roy  A.  Chapman,  Perry  B.  Hinkelman,  Otto 
A.  Zimmerli;  Inf,  Charles  Arthur;  Lib,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  McNich;  PISAE,  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Zau- 
meyer,  Harry  L.  Garver,  E.  E.  Clayton;  PMA, 
Clyve  W.  Jackson,  C.  B.  Gilliland,  C.  B.  In- 
gram; REA,  Alta  B.  Hamlin,  Everett  R. 
Brown;  SCS,  Eugene  J.  Peterson,  Wendell  R. 
Tascher,  Bert  D.  Robinson. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  dis- 
tribution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  (July  1,  1949),  as  containing  admin- 
istrative information  required  for  the  proper 
transaction  of  the  public  business.  Retirees 
who  write  the  editor  requesting  it,  may  con- 
tinue to  get  USDA.  Please  write  instead  of 
phoning  whenever  possible;  for  rush  orders 
call  Ext.  2058.  Elwood  R.  Mclntyre,  Editor  of 
USDA,  Office  of  Information,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Spade  work  for  goals 

PRODUCTIVE  CAPACITY  of  our  farms 
for  1952  and  later  years  of  high-level 
defense  activity  has  been  undergoing  ap- 
praisal by  State  technical  speicalists  of 
the  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  the  U3DA, 
under  arrangements  made  by  Secretary 
Brannan  with  officials  of  the  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  in  May  1951.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  muster  research  data,  experi- 
ence and  mature  judgment  of  authorities 
as  to  the  production  possibilities  in  dif- 
ferent areas,  the  advisable  improvements 
to  make,  and  the  resources,  materials, 
and  incentives  it  would  take  to  achieve 
success. 

The  hard  work  and  thought  put  on 
this  matter  by  the  State  personnel  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  USDA  Com- 
mittee on  Analysis  of  Agricultural  Pro- 
ductive Capacity  has  furnished  guidance 
in  developing  the  1952  production  pro- 
gram and  will  help  materially  appraising 
production  possibilities  for  the  next  sev- 
eral years.  Sherman  E.  Johnson,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics,  is  the 
USDA  committee  head,  with  the  mem- 
bership consisting  of  H.  L.  Manwaring, 
PMA;  R.  W.  Trullinger,  OES;  Paul  V. 
Kepner,  Extension;  Carleton  P.  Barnes, 
ARA;  W.  H.  Tarrimer,  Forest  Service; 
E.  A.  Norton,  SCS;  and  Phillip  P.  Ayles- 
worth,  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Estimates  of  production  attainable  by 
1955  are  now  being  summarized.  "Based 
on  the  information  and  sound  judgment 
of  the  cooperating  State  technicians 
numbering  well  into  the  hundreds  who 
have  contributed  to  the  task,  we  feel  sure 
that  the  result  will  be  a  constructive  ap- 
praisal of  potentialities,"  stated  Dr. 
Johnson  to  USDA.  "After  review  and 
approval  by  the  joint  committee,  we  hope 
to  release  the  report  on  or  about  April 
1  this  year.  The  production  capacity 
estimates  are  being  developed  to  indicate 
a  level  and  pattern  of  farm  production 
that  would  be  attainable  by  1955  and 
that  could  be  sustained  during  the  mo- 


bilization period.  They  are  accompa- 
nied by  estimates  of  the  comparable 
amounts  of  fertilizers,  pesticides,  special 
machinery,  and  other  farm  equipment 
needed  to  get  such  high-level  production 
during  the  next  few  years. 

A  previous  study  of  farm  production 
by  1950  under  a  set  of  projected  con- 
ditions of  supply  and  demand  was  made 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1944  by 
similar  State  committees  who  undertook 
to  evaluate  what  peacetime  adjustments 
would  be  advisable  for  the  postwar 
period.  From  an  analysis  of  what  they 
reported,  since  examined  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  production  and  the  ma- 
terials used  to  get  it,  the  committees 
did  a  remarkably  good  job  of  visualizing 
potentials  ahead.  Such  is  the  firm  be- 
lief of  those  who  have  compared  the 
figures  and  estimates  "before  and  after" 
the  projected  period  which  the  report 
covered. 

For  instance,  their  "bench  mark"  of 
the  index  of  future  crop  production  per 
acre  was  134  percent  of  the  1935-39 
period.  Actually,  it  was  138  in  1948,  but 
that  was  an  exceptionally  good  year. 
It  was  128  in  both  1950  and  1951.  The 
1944  estimate  of  profitable  use  of  a  mil- 
lion tons  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  by  1950 
seemed  fantastically  high  at  that  time, 
but  this  quantity  was  actually  used  by 
farmers  in  1950.  Hence,  the  experience 
gained  in  the  1944  study  provides  a  basis 
for  confidence  as  to  the  general  value 
and  reliability  of  these  group  judgments. 


Phreatophyte  fighters 


Salt-cedars,  tules,  willows,  and  cotton- 
wcods  are  classed  as  phreatophytes,  or  deep- 
rooted  water  absorbers.  Along  the  jungles 
of  the  Gila  River  in  Arizona  members  of  the 
Federal  Interagency  Technical  Committee 
are  using  long-boom  spray  rigs  and  bull- 
dozers to  eradicate  these  nuisances.  Active 
in  this  work  are  Curtis  Bowser,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  agronomist,  and  Fred  Arle,  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry,  head  of  the  Salt 
River  weed  control  project.  The  United 
States  Geological  Survey  says  that  Arizona 
has  400,000  acres  of  land  occupied  by  these 
water-hungry  shrubs  which  are  said  to  steal 
1,375,000  acre-feet  of  water  from  dry-land 
farmers  yearly. 


Record  crop  yields 


PRODUCTIVITY  OF  major  United 
States  farm  crops  in  terms  of  net  yield 
per  acre  as  shown  by  our  Crop  Report- 
ing Board  records  in  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  indicate  that  of  later 
years  our  farmers  have  ben  in  the  habit 
of  outdoing  previous  performance — 
thanks  to  science  and  modern  techni- 
ques. Such  data  is  helpful  in  visualiz- 
ing what  productive  power  potentials 
there  are  in  store  for  achievement  of  the 
1952  crop  goals — given  moderately  fa- 
vorable weather  conditions  and  sufficient 
facilities. 

Here  are  some  of  the  historical  best 
records  made  by  farmers  on  a  national 
average  basis,  with  the  1951  production 
average  included  for  recent  comparison: 

Corn — 42.8  bushels  per  acre  In  1948,  and 
36.2  bushels  In  1951,  but  until  1941  average 
corn  yields  were  about  31  bushels  an  acre: 
oats — 37  bushels  per  acre  in  1948,  with  about 
36  bushels  in  1951;  barley— 28.4  bushels  in 
1915,  same  in  1951;  grain  sorghums — 23 
bushels  per  acre  in  1949,  19  bushels  in  1951. 

Combined  acre  yield  of  the  four  feed  grains 
above — 1,900  pounds  in  1948;  1,680  pounds 
In  1951.  Rye — 14.9  bushels  in  1922;  12.5 
bushels  in  1951;  wheat,  all — 19.5  bushels 
in  1942;  and  16  bushels  in  1951;  flaxseed — 
11.8  bushels  in  1905;  and  8.7  bushels  in  1951. 

Rice — 2,388  pounds  in  1950,  2,250  pounds 
in  1951;  cotton — 311.3  pounds  in  1948,  274.5 
pounds  in  1951;  tobacco — 1,281  pounds  in 
1951;  all  hay — 1.45  tons  in  1951;  dry  beans — 
1,231  pounds  in  1951. 

Peanuts — 893  pounds  in  1950,  802  pounds 
in  1951;  potatoes — 253.5  bushels  in  1950,  240.7 
bushels  in  1951;  sweetpotatoes — 102  bushels 
in  1905,  91.8  bushels  in  1951;  soybeans — 
22.7  bushels  in  1949,  21.2  bushels  in  1951. 

Yield  index  figures  have  been  reckoned  by 
CRB,  taking  the  1923-32  pre-drought  years 
as  the  base  at  100.  For  the  18  principal  field 
crops,  the  yield  index  on  that  basis  is  152 
percent  in  1948,  and  nearly  142  percent  for 
1951.  Taking  the  10  leading  fruit  crops, 
citrus  included,  the  1951  yield  index  is  the 
record,  at  162.6.  with  1946  the  closest  at  160.7. 

Spelled  out  in  terms  of  the  gross  produc- 
tion or  output  of  22  fi?ld  crops — yield  times 
acreage  harvested — 1948  holds  the  present 
record  at  136.5  percent  of  1923-32  period. 
That  for  1951  was  122  percent,  the  records 
show. 

There  is  always  a  considerable  differ- 
ence between  the  planted  acreage  of  all 
crops  (excluding  fruits)  and  the  final 
harvested  acreage  of  the  same  crops  for 
the  same  year.  The  record  slump  in 
harvested  acreage  below  that  of  planted 
acreage  occurred  in  1936,  when  it  was  46 
million  acres,  owing  largely  to  drought. 
In  1951,  however,  the  spread  was  only  26 
million  acres.  Here  is  the  spot  that  is 
most  uncertain,  depending  upon  wide- 
spread favorable  or  unfavorable  growing 
and  harvesting  conditions.  This  is  one 
reason  why  a  planted  acreage  goal  of 
about  373  million  acres  is  sought  for  1952, 
compared  to  about  366.6  planted  acres 
to  principal  crops  in  1951.  We  must 
allow  for  unforeseen  hazards. 
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United  for  safety 

SAFETY  COUNCIL  of  USDA  has  begun 
its  ninth  year  of  service  in  promoting 
safety  for  the  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment, plus  other  thousands  of  cooperat- 
ing personnel.  In  addition  to  serving 
USDA  employees,  the  Council — in  the 
name  of  the  Department — helped  insti- 
tute Farm  Safety  Week,  which  annually 
focuses  attention  on  the  many  hazards 
of  the  farm.  Its  emphasis  on  corrective 
action  includes  spring  cleanups  and  fire 
prevention. 

John  Rush,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  retiring  chairman,  called  for 
expanded  safety  services  to  this  hazard- 
ous industry.  He  also  stated  there  is 
much  still  to  be  done  for  protection  of 
employees.  He  called  attention  to  the 
recent  departure  of  three  safety  engi- 
neers, leaving  only  two  full-time  safety 
officers  in  Department  agencies  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Incoming  officers  for  1952  are :  William 
S.  Harris,  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  Chairman;  Paul  F. 
Loehler,  Plant  and  Operations,  and 
Eugene  Peterson,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Vice  chairmen;  and  Corrine 
Sutton,  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, Secretary.  G.  Russell  Cottner 
of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  served  as 
secretary  last  year.  The  Council  is  ready 
for  further  constructive  programs  and  is 
glad  to  get  suggestions  and  ideas  from 
our  personnel  everywhere. 


Simpler  accounting 

NEXT  TO  a  borrower  finding  the  money 
to  meet  the  interest  payments  in  the  first 
place,  the  major  headache  on  loans  is  one 
that  bothers  the  patient  bookkeeper  and 
her  assistants — computing  and  verifying 
the  individual  interest  calculations.  To 
avoid  this  task,  more  than  half  of  the 
Production  Credit  Associations  super- 
vised by  Farm  Credit  Administration — 
253  of  them — now  use  the  "focal"  inter- 
est method  of  accruing  interest. 

Under  that  procedure  interest  is  cal- 
culated from  the  date  of  the  advances 
and  repayments  on  all  loans  to  some  date 
in  the  future  known  as  the  focal  date. 
The  calculation  is  made  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  dollars  in  the  loan  ad- 
vance or  repayment  by  a  factor  which 
represents  the  interest  on  1  dollar  from 
the  date  of  advance  or  repayment  to  the 
focal  date.  Since  the  same  factor  is  used 
for  all  loan  transactions  on  any  given 
day  it  can  be  locked  in  the  calculating 
machine  and  used  to  figure  each  transac- 
tion.    At  the  time  a  loan  is  completely 


repaid  the  amount  of  interest  owed  by  a 
farmer  is  the  difference  between  the  total 
of  the  cemputations  on  advances  and  the 
total  computations  on  repayments  to  the 
focal  date.  At  the  end  of  each  day  an 
addition  of  all  computations  gives  the  in- 
terest accrued  for  the  day. 

The  advantages  are :  (1)  Interest  com- 
putations on  individual  loans  are  always 
current,  dependable,  and  under  control; 
(2)  Inaccuracies  are  reduced  in  interest 
computations;  (3)  Saves  time  and  elimi- 
nates periodic  proofs;  (4)  Readily  adap- 
table to  multiple  interest  rates;  (5)  Sim- 
plifies patronage  refund  accounting;  and 
(6)  Adaptable  to  machine  bookeeping. 


That  fifth  plate 


BY  THIS  is  not  meant  an  extra  trip  to 
the  dentist  or  a  new  form  of  baseball, 
but  it  relates  to  the  big  chore  facing  our 
farmers  in  1975,  when  our  population 
will  be  at  least  38  million  more  souls — 
making  an  extra  plate  necessary  at  our 
present  4-plate  dinner  table.  The  com- 
bined ingenuity  and  graphic  skill  of 
several  bureaus  and  agencies  in  USDA 
have  produced  a  new  circular,  replete 
with  text  and  snappy  line  drawings  that 
tell  us  what  it  will  mean  to  provide  as 
much  good  food  for  more  consumers  25 
years  ahead  as  our  folks  enjoyed  in  1950. 
Porter  Hedge,  of  Administrator  Geis- 
sler's  office  in  the  Production  and  Mark- 
eting Administration,  supervised  the 
project. 

Those  added  persons  to  feed  well — 
plus  enough  food  for  exports  and  re- 
serves— equals  the  present  population  of 
all  the  New  England  and  Middle  At- 
lantic States,  or  of  eight  Midwest  States, 
or  of  all  the  South.  Such  a  stock  of 
extra  provisions  would  include  5%  bil- 
lion more  pounds  of  red  meats.  This 
translates  into  the  1950  pig  crops  of 
Nebraska  and  Iowa,  all  the  meat  from 
the  1950  beef  herds  of  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Minnesota,  and  the  lamb  crop  of 
1950  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Nevada, 
and  Utah.  In  terms  of  extra  needed 
milk  at  1950  consumption  rates  means 
30  billion  more  pounds,  or  the  1950 
volume  produced  in  Wisconsin,  New 
York,  and  Michigan.  About  14.7  billion 
extra  eggs  would  be  required,  which 
equals  the  1950  output  of  California, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Total  gross  farm  production  to  meet 
the  expected  1975  demand  means  20 
percent  increased  output  by  a  farm  pop- 
ulation which  is  not  growing  in  numbers 
as  fast  as  our  urban  consumers.  In- 
stead of  a  recent  level  somewhere  around 


138  percent  of  the  pre-war  average  farm 
production,  a  jump  to  167  percent  of 
that  base  period  would  probably  be 
necessary  by  1975.  The  answer  lies,  say 
our  specialists,  in  making  each  5  acres 
of  farm  land  yield  as  much  as  6  acres 
do.  This  is  best  secured  through  re- 
search, conservation,  plant  food  and 
lime,  power  equipment,  adequate  farm 
credit,  and  fair  price  incentives  to 
farmers. 

Farmer  controls  variety 

OF  ALL  the  factors  that  are  important 
in  successful  crop  production  today, 
there  is  no  other  over  which  the  average 
farmer  has  more  complete  control  than 
the  choice  of  what  variety  he  will  sow. 
Thus  declared  Dr.  O.  S.  Aamodt,  USDA 
agronomist  at  our  Agricultural  Research 
Center,  in  a  talk  before  the  American 
Society  of  Farm  Managers  and  Rural 
Appraisers. 

The  strong  demand  by  growers  for  the 
improved  forage  plants — particularly 
the  small-seeded  legumes — is  recogni- 
tion of  their  established  value  in  raising 
the  efficiency  of  farming  as  a  whole. 
Dr.  Aamodt  stated  that  actually  the  big 
problem  is  to  provide  enough  seed  of 
these  crops  at  a  reasonable  price.  "There 
is  no  question,"  he  said,  "but  that  new 
varieties  of  legumes  and  grasses  now 
available,  if  widely  grown,  would  greatly 
step  up  the  efficiency  of  our  land.  If 
seed  were  available  in  quantity,  I  am 
sure  a  great  majority  of  our  farmers 
would  use  these  improved  varieties.  But 
to  make  our  research  investment  in 
them  good,  there  must  be  more  seed  to 
multiply  the  increase.  It  is  a  national 
problem  because  in  the  case  of  many  of 
these  crops  the  seed  cannot  be  produced 
in  the  area  of  largest  use  as  forage." 


for  awards 


PAY  INCREASES  for  superior  accom- 
plishment were  recently  awarded  em- 
ployees, as  indicated  below: 

Forest  Service:  Edmund  S.  Black,  Messenger, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Theodore  C.  Feaenow, 
Forester  (Wildlife  Management),  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration: 
Minnie  P.  Carr,  Administrative  Assistant, 
Gainesville,  Fla. 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  Howard  L.  Boggs, 
Soil  Conservationist  (Operations),  Dover, 
Del.;  Amsy  Clem  Btbee,  Soil  Conservation 
Aid,  Riverton,  Wyo.;  Michael  A.  DeBonis, 
Soil  Conservation  Aid,  Poultney,  Vt.;  Drexel 
W.  Gold,  Soil  Conservation  Aid,  Bedford, 
Iowa.  Pl,amon  L.  Kent,  Soil  Conservationist 
(Staff),  Portland,  Oreg.;  Frank  J.  Vieira, 
Soil  Scientist  (Land  Classification  and  Sur- 
vey), Lancaster,  N.  H. 

Use  the  Savings  Bond  Payroll  Plan 
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Reader's  reminders 

Authorized  dairy  imports 

Mandatory  cheese  and  casein  Import  quo- 
tas allowed  under  section  104  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  and  the  situation  in  general 
on  this  controversial  enactment  are  set  forth 
in  a  recent  PMA  release.  Copies  may  be  had 
from  USDA  Editor  by  asking  for  No.  247. 

Big  forest  receipts 

National  forest  income  to  the  Government 
during  the  last  6  months  of  1951  hit  an  all- 
time  high  of  41  million  dollars,  almost  50 
percent  over  the  receipts  of  the  same  period 
in  1950.  If  you  want  the  full  statement 
recently  released,  ask  USDA  Editor  for  No. 
156. 

In  praise  of  fairs 

County  fairs  of  the  country  are  an  educa- 
tional force  which  can  contribute  much  to 
the  increased  efficiency  of  American  agricul- 
ture at  a  critical  time,  Secretary  Brannan 
told  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  County 
Fairs  recently.  His  remarks  have  been 
briefed  for  you.  Send  to  USDA  Editor  for 
No.  166. 

What  about  wheat  agreement? 

"How  is  the  Wheat  Agreement  Working?" 
is  a  new  circular  issued  jointly  by  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  and  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  Administration.  It  has 
some  easily  understood  explanations  and  his- 
torical notes  about  this  international  trade 
program,  now  in  its  third  year.  Send  to  our 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  for 
your  copy. 

So  you  like  to  sew 

"Fitting  Coats  and  Suits"  by  Margaret 
Smith,  clothing  specialist  with  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  gives 
practical  help  to  the  woman  who  tries  home 
tailoring.  It  is  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin 
No.  11,  24  pages,  with  nearly  70  helpful  illus- 
trations from  photographs.  Do  not  write 
USDA.  Send  15  cents  to  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Small  grain  pest  studies 

Additional  support  for  research  to  find  bet- 
ter ways  to  control  serious  insect  pests  of 
small  grains  has  been  supplied  by  Congress, 
and  headquarters  for  the  project  have  been 
set  up  at  Stillwater,  Okla.  An  outline  of  the 
workers  engaged  and  the  problems  they  face 
is  available.    Ask  USDA  Editor  for  No.  135. 

Ledgers  to   lyrics 

An  accountant  turned  author  is  Frank 
Dawson,  Arlington,  Va.,  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration employee.  His  first  book  of 
essays  and  poems  has  been  published  by  Ex- 
position Press,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  It's  entitled  "Midwestern  Years,"  and 
has  a  familiar,  personal  touch.  The  author 
is  a  native  of  England  and  a  certified  public 
accountant.  Those  wanting  autographed 
copies  may  get  same  from  Mr.  Dawson.  The 
price  is  $2.50. 

Fire  control  quarterly 

Alarming  increases  in  power-saw  fires  and 
their  control,  as  well  as  numerous  practical 
handy  tools  and  equipment  used  in  day-to- 
day forest  operations  against  the  searing 
threat  of  flame  are  combined  in  the  first 
1952  number  of  "Fire  Control  Notes,"  a 
quarterly  publication  of  Forest  Service. 
Four  issues  a  year  cost  75  cents  and  each 
copy  sells  for  20  cents.  Write  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington  25,  D.  C.  Do  not  send  sub- 
scriptions to  USDA. 


Year  books  wanted 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
states  that  associates  in  Point  IV  operations 
abroad  are  badly  in  need  of  spare  copies  of 
recent  USDA  year  books,  notably  those  since 
1935.  Anybody  with  a  yen  to  donate  some- 
thing should  notify  FAR,  care  Room  5929, 
South  Building  here. 

Wood  wastes  for  soils 

Waste  byproducts  of  wood  industries,  such 
as  sawdust,  shavings,  chips,  and  bark  could 
be  used  as  mellowing  agents  in  heavy  tex- 
tured soils  where  they  are  readily  available. 
Copies  of  Circular  891  describing  the  best 
ways  to  utilize  such  wood  byproducts  may 
be  obtained  from  Inquiries  and  Distribution 
Service,  Office  of  Information. 

Vital  defense  by  wire 

"Rural  Electrification — Vital  Defense  Re- 
source" is  a  graphic  and  convincing  booklet 
issued  by  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion for  its  borrowers  and  all  friends  of  ade- 
quate facilities  for  farm  power.  It  tunes 
in  well  with  the  stepped-up  effort  now  un- 
derway in  this  field. 


Necrology 

G.  V.  Cunningham,  veteran  Georgia 
county  agent  and  State  club  leader  there 
for  30  years  prior  to  1942,  died  in  Florida 
recently.  At  his  retirement  10  years  ago 
Georgia  had  102,000  4-H  club  members,  one 
of  the  Nation's  best  *  *  *  Adam  T. 
Holman,  Agricultural  Engineer,  Extension 
Service,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
Penn  State  College  Graduate,  died  at  his 
farm  in  Maryland.  He  managed  a  North 
Carolina  plantation  a  while,  and  served  as 
soil  conservationist  in  Bethany,  Mo.  and 
Puerto  Rico  before  joining  USDA  *  *  * 
Dr.  Walter  T.  Swingle,  Washington,  D.  C, 
retiree,  well  known  citrus  fruit  authority, 
who  first  joined  USDA  in  1891  as  a  botanist, 
died  at  the  age  of  81.  Since  retirement,  Mr. 
Swingle  was  a  botanical  consultant  for  the 
University  of  Miami  *  *  *  J.  H.  White, 
Jr.,  senior  attorney  in  USDA,  died  in  Janu- 
ary. He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Virginia,  later  serving 
in  the  consular  service  in  Brazil,  city  attor- 
ney at  Douglas,  Ariz.,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Denver  University  Law  School. 

H.  W.  Hochbaum 

H.  W.  Hochbaum,  who  retired  last  July  as 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Field  Coordination 
in  the  Extension  Service,  died  on  February 
4,  1952.  Mr.  Hochbaum  was  born  in  Chicago, 
111.,  in  1881,  and  received  his  B.  S.  degree 
at  Cornell  University  in  1905.  From  1906 
through  1912,  he  taught  at  the  Colorado 
State  College  of  Education,  and  then  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal 
School.  In  1913  he  became  county  extension 
agent  in  Ada  County,  Idaho,  and  from  1914 
to  1918,  Mr.  Hochbaum  served  as  Idaho  State 
Leader  of  County  Agent  Work  and  Vice  Di- 
rector of  Extension.  He  first  came  to  USDA 
in  1918  as  a  member  of  the  field  staff,  later 
serving  as  Regional  Agent  of  Extension  Work 
for  the  Eastern  States.  During  World  War  II 
he  directed  the  Federal  part  of  the  Victory 
Garden  project,  and  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  and  leaders  of  the  National  4-H 
Camp,  as  well  as  being  responsible  for  get- 
ting Extension  Service  into  the  field  of  rural 
health  promotion.  The  Nation  owes  him  a 
great  debt  for  his  significant  leadership. 

USDA  WHEN  YOU  RETIRE 

If  you  want  to  get  USDA  regularly  upon 
your  retirement,  just  write  the  editor  as 
noted  at  the  end  of  the  last  column  on 
page  4.  The  matter  will  get  prompt  at- 
tention. 


Brief  and  choice 

Leave  reckoning 

Any  of  us  who  have  leave  to  use  up  this 
year  or  else  forfeit  it,  must  use  it  by  Decem- 
ber 20,  1952 — the  last  full  biweekly  pay  period 
instead  of  the  end  of  the  month.  This  means 
that  next  Christmas  leave  terms  that  come 
after  December  20  must  be  posted  to  the  1953 
leave  account. 

Honor  member  at  Dallas 

Miss  Margaret  Huber,  1951  chairman  of  the 
USDA  Employee  Welfare  Committee,  was 
chosen  honor  member  of  the  year  for  her 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  USDA  Club 
of  the  Dallas,  Tex.,  office.  Miss  Huber  has 
been  with  Farmers  Home  Administration 
since  before  the  old  "Resettlement  Admin- 
istration" period. 

Electro  purchases 

Electrotypes  of  cuts  used  in  USDA  official 
publications  may  be  bought  from  the  Public 
Printer,  Government  Printing  Office  in  Wash- 
ington D.  C.  If  you  write  for  electros,  en- 
close a  copy  of  the  publication  in  which  the 
desired  cuts  appear,  and  ask  for  a  price  quo- 
tation on  the  ones  you  want.  Make  all 
checks  payable  to  the  Public  Printer,  and 
then  give  due  credit  if  and  when  the  re- 
printing is  done. 

Site  marker  for  Campbell 

A  marker  was  put  on  the  spot  at  Tuskegee 
Institute  lately  where  T.  M.  Campbell,  father 
of  Negro  farm  extension,  received  his  first 
demonstration  agent  appointment,  about  45 
years  ago.  Extension  Director  M.  L.  Wilson 
was  the  chief  speaker  at  the  ceremony. 
Booker  T.  Washington  and  Dr.  Seaman  A. 
Knapp  were  the  authorities  who  notified 
Mr.  Campbell  of  his  appointment  in  1906. 

Jim  Howard  to  Lisbon 

James  Howard,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
Information  Services  in  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  has  taken  the  post  as 
agricultural  attache  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy at  Lisbon,  Portugal.  Prior  to  joining 
FAR,  he  was  associated  with  the  Office  of 
Information. 

4-H  Club  week  soon 

Theme  of  the  1952  4-H  program  will  be 
launched  during  forthcoming  4-H  Club 
Week,  March  1-9,  with  the  words  "serving  as 
loyal  citizens  through  4-H."  Keynoted  by  a 
message  from  President  Truman,  checking 
on  the  4-H  goals  for  1952  and  taking  inven- 
tory of  local  progress  will  be  widely  observed. 

Rogers  joins  BAE 

Charles  E.  Rogers,  more  recently  with 
FAO's  information  section,  and  formerly 
head  of  the  agricultural  journalism  depart- 
ments at  Kansas  State  College  and  Iowa 
State  College,  has  joined  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  Mr.  Rogers  will  be 
supervising  publications  editor.  He  is  the 
author  of  books  on  agricultural  journalism, 
one  of  them  an  early  edition  written  in 
collaboration  with  Nelson  Antrim  Crawford. 

Negro  appointees  to  SCS 

Late  in  1951,  six  Negro  technicians  were 
named  to  the  field  staff  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  The  men  thus  appointed  as 
conservationists  assisting  soil  conservation 
districts  are  Leon  F.  Blankenship,  Grambling, 
La.;  Brown  L.  Brakens,  Marshall,  Tex.;  Ches- 
ter S.  Durley,  Marion,  Ark.;  S.  L.  Hill, 
Marshall,  Tex.;  Irvin  Musgrove,  Linden,  Tex.; 
and  W.  B.  Webster,  Marshall,  Tex.  This 
brings  the  total  number  of  Negro  technicians 
to  about  20 — all  serving  in  the  South,  except 
one  in  Maine. 
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McAIisfer  to  Arizona 

Dr.  D.  P.  McAlister  of  the  U.  S.  Regional 
Soybean  Laboratory,  Urbana,  111.,  has  taken 
the  position  as  head  of  the  agronomy  depart- 
ment at  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  State 
Experiment  Station,  University  of  Arizona. 

Terse  truths 

Arthur  B.  Thatcher,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Plant  and  Operations,  reminds  us  all  that 
USDA  occupies  1,532,631  square  feet  of  space 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  9,676,251 
square  feet  in  the  field  offices.  The  TJSDA 
postoffice  handled  24,541,446  pieces  of  incom- 
ing and  outgoing  mail  during  the  1951  fiscal 
year. 

Shepherd  afield 

Henry  Shepherd,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
of  Personnel,  has  been  afield  during  Febru- 
ary attending  to  various  TJSDA  offices  in 
Louisiana.  He  is  author  of  a  new  compre- 
hensive brochure  on  supervisors  and  their 
duties. 

Gertrudists  elect  Rhoad 

Dr.  A.  O.  Rhoad  is  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Santa  Gertrudis  Breeders  Interna- 
tional Association,  newly  organized  cattle 
club.  For  several  years  Dr.  Rhoad  was  with 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  later 
with  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences,  Costa  Rica.  Dr.  Rhoad 
will  spend  half  of  his  time  as  consultant  at 
the  King  Ranch. 

Health  meet  at  Denver 

Programs  are  completed  for  the  special 
meeting  of  our  extension  health  education 
specialist  and  other  State  extension  workers 
concerned,  to  be  held  at  Denver,  Colo.,  March 
2-4.  It  follows  the  seventh  annual  Rural 
Health  Conference  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  there.  Mrs.  Mabel  C.  Mack,  as- 
sistant extension  director  in  Oregon,  is  the 
program  head. 

Extension  workers  gain 

An  increase  of  189  administrative  and  tech- 
nical cooperative  extension  workers  is  noted 
at  the  end  of  1951  compared  with  the  year 
before.  The  roster  shows  a  total  of  12,587 
extension  workers  as  of  January  1,  1952.  Of 
the  increased  personnel,  39  were  county 
agents,  most  of  the  rest  being  subject-matter 
specialists. 

Three  get  career  program 

The  Department  had  3  of  the  17  success- 
ful candidates  selected  by  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  for  the  special  career  de- 
velopment program  instituted  by  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  Rotating  work  assign- 
ments, research  projects,  group  discussions 
and  academic  study  began  for  them  on  Feb- 
ruary 11  and  ends  June  27,  1952.  USDA's 
candidates  are  Elwood  Jarnigan,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  George  Goldstein,  New  York 
City,  both  of  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration; and  George  Anders,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Public  relations 

Extension  Service  finished  a  careful  inven- 
tory throughout  the  country  last  month  of 
the  relations  existing  within  the  college  and 
among  its  staffs,  with  other  Government 
units,  with  farm,  home,  and  civic  groups, 
with  urban  and  rural  people,  and  on  matters 
of  public  policy.  The  study  was  under- 
taken by  the  Public  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Land-Grant  College  Committee  on  Ex- 
tension Organization  and  Policy,  of  which 
Frank  L.  Ballard,  of  Oregon,  is  chairman, 
and  the  TJSDA  Divisions  of  Field  Coordina- 
tion and  Field  Studies  and  Training.  Field 
a-gents  got  the  data  and  they  were  analyzed 
by  Herman  Welch  and  Meredith  C.  Wilson. 


More  about  mangosteen 

Director  Kenneth  A.  Bartlett,  Director, 
Federal  Experiment  Station  of  Puerto  Rico, 
writes  TJSDA  that  the  station  has  several 
magnificent  mangosteen  trees  which  came 
from  Trinidad  in  the  early  1900's  and  are 
now  40  to  50  feet  high.  He  says  that  the 
mangosteen  is  undoubtedly  the  most  out- 
standing fruit  which  nature  has  provided. 

Were  you  aware? 

That  there  are  840,000  "blue  collar" 
manual  and  craft  employees  working  in 
Uncle  Sam's  civilian  force  of  2,500,000  per- 
sons *  *  *  That  93  percent  of  the  reg- 
ular employees  of  the  Government  are  in 
the  classified  Civil  Service,  not  subject  to 
political   appointment. 

Termohlen  has  added  duty 

W.  D.  Termohlen,  Director  of  the  Poultry 
Branch  of  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  has  been  named  an  honorary 
director  of  the  Poultry  and  Egg  National 
Board.  Only  two  others  have  ever  had  places 
on  the  honorary  directorship — Dr.  J.  E.  Rice, 
widely  known  Cornell  University  poultry- 
man,  and  Lloyd  Tenny,  former  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  USDA. 

State  funds  adjusted 

Rural  population  figures  from  the  1950 
census  require  that  certain  adjustments  be 
made  in  State  distribution  of  Bankhead- 
Jones  and  Research  and  Marketing  Act  funds. 
Tables  showing  the  necessary  adjustments  to 
govern  distributions  have  been  sent  out  by 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  However,  no 
changes  in  distribution  because  of  changes 
in  fa/m  population  will  be  made  during  the 
present  fiscal  year,  but  only  when  the  prelim- 
inary figures  are  fully  verified. 

Hess  has  a  hutch  hobby 

Millard  E.  Hess  of  Washington,  D.  C,  re- 
tired in  August  1948  from  a  position  as  seed 
marketing  specialist  with  USDA  after  a  ca- 
reer which  started  at  $600  per  year  with  the 
old  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  1908.  After  re- 
tirement, his  grandson  taught  him  his  pres- 
ent profitable  side-line  of  rabbit  and  guinea 
pig  raising.  In  addition  he  has  set  up  as  a 
local  dealer  in  tested  lawn-grass  seed,  but 
his  weekly  deliveries  of  fast-frozen  rabbits 
to  old  customers  is  his  main  hobby. 

"Man  of  the  Year"  award 

Julian  Brown,  Alabama  state  director  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  received 
Progressive  Farmer's  "Man  of  the  Year" 
award  in  its  southern  edition.  His  work  in 
aiding  worthy  Alabama  families  to  get 
needod  economic  aid  in  farming,  using  the 
assistance  of  all  available  State-Federal 
agencies  to  help  such  families  to  better  sit- 
uations was  noted  in  the  tribute  given  to 
Mr.  Brown.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Auburn, 
served  there  as  extension  horticulturist  and, 
since  1935,  with  FSA  until  it  became  FHA 
in  1946,  and  subsequently  as  Administrator's 
field  man  and  finally  Alabama  director. 

Forest  fire  thriller 

"Red  Skies  Over  Montana"  is  a  new 
colored  feature  film  recently  released  in  the 
West  by  Twentieth  Century  Fox  Film  Corp. 
This  is  a  picture  in  which  the  technical 
guidance  related  to  forest  fire  control, 
smoke  jumpers,  and  forest  ranger  methods 
was  supplied  by  Forest  Service  through  the 
northern  Rocky  Mountain  Region,  with  P.  D. 
(Pete)  Hanson  of  Missoula,  Mont.,  in  charge. 
Richard  Widmark  is  the  fire  crew  boss  in 
the  exciting  story,  which  is  keeping  gum 
chewers  busy  and  the  rest  of  us  in  a  frenzy. 
This  is  one  educational  film  that's  easy  to 
take,  also  pronounced  satisfactory  by  the 
boys  who  do  the  smoke-jumping. 


"Dedicatees"  for  vet  book 

A  new  livestock  health  encyclopedia  pub- 
lished by  Springer  &  Co.  of  New  York,  written 
by  Rudolph  Seiden,  veterinary  consultant, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  dedicated  to  five  live- 
stock authorities — three  of  them  identified 
with  USDA.  They  are  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler, 
retired  former  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry;  Dr.  O.  E.  Reed,  chief,  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry;  Dr.  W.  G.  Reed,  head  of  the 
Insecticides  Division  of  the  Livestock  Branch, 
PMA;  Dr.  Henry  E.  Moskey,  veterinary  medi- 
cal director,  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
Federal  Security  Agency;  and  Dr.  Henry 
Welch,  antibiotics  division  of  the  FDA. 

African  grass  imports  helpful 

Our  agricultural  attache  at  the  American 
Embassy  at  Pretoria,  South  Africa,  Joseph  L. 
Dougherty,  has  sent  hundreds  of  seed  sam- 
ples of  native  grass,  legume  and  browse 
plants  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
testing  here.  Dr.  F.  J.  Crider,  in  charge  of 
the  SCS  National  Observatory  Nursery  at  the 
Agricultural  Research  Center,  Beltsville,  Md., 
says  evidence  shows  that  some  of  these  plants 
will  be  of  great  value  for  U.  S.  agriculture. 
Lehmann  and  Boer  lovegrasses,  for  example, 
are  capable  of  succeeding  under  the  dry  and 
eroded  conditions  found  in  parts  of  the 
Southwest.  "These  two  grasses  alone  are 
worth  millions  of  dollars  for  revegetation 
and  pasture  purposes,"  Dr.  Crider  says. 

Greeters  busy  at  Madison 

By  actual  count,  15.869  persons,  or  an  in- 
crease of  3,369  over  those  recorded  for  1950, 
visted  the  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory, Madison,  Wis.,  in  1951,  according  to 
Donald  G.  Coleman,  Information  Officer 
there.  They  came  from  45  States,  Washing- 
ton D.  C,  Hawaii,  and  42  foreign  countries. 
Those  seeking  answers  to  the  technical  prob- 
lems numbered  3,690—500  more  than  in 
1950.  Casual  visitors  who  took  the  guided 
tours  of  the  laboratory  numbered  10,735, 
while  the  "nonconsulting  visitors"  totaled 
1,444.  The  native  lands  of  the  422  foreign 
visitors  included  such  romantic-sounding 
names  as  Lebanon,  Madagascar,  Tasmania, 
Siam,  Israel,  and  Pakistan.  (Let's  hear 
about  the  visitors  at  other  outposts  of 
USDA.) 

In  re  Whitten  amendment 

USDA  agencies  are  advised  by  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel that  they  may  make  promotions  not 
to  exceed  two  grades  only  to  positions  which 
were  in  the  professional  category  under  the 
1923  Classification  Act,  as  amended.  Any 
two-grade  promotion  to  a  position  GS-6  and 
above,  which  is  other  than  a  professional  one 
listed  in  the  above  law,  requires  the  prior 
approval  of  the  appropriate  office  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Agencies  may  also 
make  promotions  of  not  over  two  grades  to 
positions  at  GS-11  and  below  which  were  in 
the  professional  service  under  the  aforesaid 
classification  law.  No  person  who  is  in  the 
excepted  service  subject  to  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  may  be  promoted 
to  a  higher  grade  job  subject  to  that  law 
without  having  served  1  year  in  the  next 
lowest  grade. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  distribu- 
tion to  employees  only,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  approval 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
(July  1.  1949).  as  containing  administrative 
information  required  for  the  proper  transac- 
tion of  the  public  business.  Retirees  who 
write  the  editor  requesting  it,  may  continue 
to  get  USDA.  Please  write  instead  of  phon- 
ing whenever  possible;  for  rush  orders  call 
Ext.  2058.  Elwood  R.  Mclntyre,  Editor  of 
USDA,  Office  of  Information,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Plant  menu 


ESTIMATES  OP  usages  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  by  our  lead- 
ing field  crops  during  1949-50  afford  an 
interesting  sidelight  on  where  the  plant 
food  goes.  State  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration  Committees  fur- 
nished the  original  data,  finally  compiled 
by  Office  of  Materials  and  Facilities, 
PMA. 

Corn  and  cotton  together  used  about 
42  percent  of  all  the  available  nitrogen 
from  commercial  fertilizers,  the  first  crop 
using  about  28  percent,  and  the  latter 
taking  about  14  percent.  Fresh  and 
processed  vegetables  and  potatoes  con- 
sumed about  12.8  percent  of  all  nitrogen, 
while  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  crops 
used  another  12  percent.  Sugar  cane, 
tobacco,  and  the  tree  fruit  crops  each 
used  as  much  nitrogen  as  all  hay  and 
pastures  crops  received. 

In  usage  of  phosphoric  acid,  corn,  and 
cotton  together  accounted  for  about  30 
percent,  the  four  cereals  took  about  21 
percent,  potatoes  and  vegetables  used  10 
percent,  while  hay  and  pasture  usage 
climbed  to  18  percent. 

When  it  comes  to  potash  usage,  corn 
and  cotton  together  took  33.7  percent, 
the  cereal  crops  another  17  percent,  po- 
tatoes and  vegetables,  14.7  percent,  hay 
and  pasture  crops  about  10.5  percent,  and 
tobacco  crops  alone  took  5  percent — 
heaviest  share  of  any  fertilizer  used  by 
tobacco. 

Current  estimate  of  this  year's  supply 
of  nitrogen  is  1,375,000  tons,  assuming 
slightly  higher  imports  and  no  heavy  in- 
creased industrial  demands;  that  of 
phosphates  about  2,100,000  tons,  and  of 
potash  about  1,515,000  tons.  Compared 
with  last  year,  these  amounts  presumed 
to  be  available  this  season  are  seven  per- 
cent more  for  nitrogen,  five  percent  more : 
for  potash,  and  six  percent  less  for  phos- 
phates. 
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Systemic  insecticides 


SYSTEMIC  INSECTICIDES  are  ma- 
terials taken  into  the  plant  system  either 
through  the  roots  or  the  foliage  and 
which  move  upward  within  the  plant 
tissues  like  water.  Not  much  has  been 
said  about  them  in  general  because  re- 
search studies  now  going  on  are  highly 
preliminary  and  experimental.  Firm 
facts  must  be  established  about  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages  so  that 
indiscriminate  applications  will  not  oc- 
cur, if  and  when  the  formulations  are 
made  available  from  commercial 
sources. 

The  systemic  insecticides  are  not  in 
themselves  actually  new  to  entomologists. 
It  is  not  generally  believed  that  they  will 
be  a  replacement  for  the  conventional 
materials  now  used.  Yet  reliable  author- 
ities say  that  they  do  represent  a  dif- 
ferent approach  to  insect  control,  par- 
ticularly against  "systemic  feeders"  like 
plant  lice  and  spider  mites.  Moreover, 
their  use  would  also  mean  new  and  care- 
ful research  concerning  the  effects  of 
chemical  residues — which  in  this  case 
would  be  internal  rather  than  external. 
Therefore,  until  some  concrete  findings 
and  regulations  are  issued  relative  to 
hazards  of  any  toxic  internal  residues 
which  might  be  involved  with  use  of 
certain  compounds  as  systemic  insecti- 
cides, present  experimental  data  must 
wait  for  competent  analysis  by  State  and 
Federal  scientists  and  control  officials. 


Federal  seed  act  cases 

The  Federal  Seed  Act  is  administered  by 
the  Grain  Branch  of  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration.  It  imposes  labeling 
and  other  requirements  to  prevent  adultera- 
tion, misbranding,  and  false  advertising 
In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Dur- 
ing the  1951  fiscal  year.  Office  of  the  So- 
licitor started  14  criminal  and  58  civil  cases 
and  terminated  10  criminal  and  22  civil  ac- 
tions. Fines  aggregating  $1,500  were  im- 
posed In  the  criminal  cases  terminated. 
Condemned  seed  seized  under  the  act  was 
either  released  under  bond  or  destroyed. 


Basic  science  the  key 

MODERN  SCIENTISTS  stand  upon  the 
shoulders  of  their  predecessors,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  issue  of  Antioch  Notes, 
Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
G.  E.  Owen,  professor  of  physics  there, 
states  the  matter  clearly,  thus: 

It  is  Important  for  the  American  people 
to  appreciate  the  distinction  between  fun- 
damental and  applied  science.  The  U.  S. 
has  held  a  high  position  in  the  field  of  ap- 
plied science.  It  has  played  a  major  part 
in  development  of  radio,  television,  radio 
controlled  planes,  guided  missiles,  electron 
microscopes.  But  DeForest  and  Zworykln 
would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  their  de- 
pendence upon  the  fundamental  work  of 
Maxwell.  Farraday,  Thomson,  Rutherford, 
and  Bohr,  none  of  whom  worked  toward 
practical  objectives.  The  applied  scientists 
depend  upon  continuing  growth  in  our  fun- 
damental knowledge  of  nature. 

It  is  his  claim  that  industry  and  gov- 
ernment scientists  have  a  concern 
about  basic  science,  but  they  must  give 
first  place  to  achievements  which  can  be 
measured  in  terms  of  useful  things.  It 
is  stated  that  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  in  an  ideal  position  to  carry  on 
fundamental  science — but  that  their 
lack  of  funds  often  causes  promising 
young  scientists  to  be  drawn  into  the 
applied  science  areas. 

In  this  connection  Dr.  Will  M.  Myers, 
Bureau  of  Plo.nt  Industry,  Soils,  and  Ag- 
ricultural Engineering,  Beltsville,  Md., 
made  the  following  statement  at  the 
time  of  the  Plant  Industry  Bureau  ju- 
bilee : 

Basic  research  has  always  provided  the  key 
to  outstanding  advances  in  field  crop  pro- 
duction. Almost  every  major  contribution 
has  stemmed  directly  from  basic  research 
projects.  •  •  •  Hybrid  corn  wculd  have 
been  an  impossibility  without  the  firm 
foundation  of  scientific  facts  about  the  ef- 
fects of  inbreeding  and  heterosis  developed 
from  fundamental  studies  initiated  30  years 
before  the  first  corn  hybrids  were  available 
to  our  farmers.  On  the  present,  popular 
system  of  evaluating  results  of  research  In 
terms  of  tangible  contributions,  this  epoch 
making  work  might  have  been  discontinued 
during  that  quarter  of  a  century  before  its 
practical  value  was  apparent. 

By  drawing  upon  the  science  of  cyto- 
genetics and  by  making  new  contributions 
to  that  science,  our  plant  breeders  have 
transferred  genes  from  related  species  to  our 
cultivated  crops  and  thus  opened  new  vistas 
for  improvement.  *  *  »  still  other  basic 
research  that  has  made  and  is  making  im- 
portant contributions  to  field  crops  produc- 
tion are  nullisomic  analysis  of  wheat  and 
oats,  penetration  and  translocation  of  growth 
regulators  —  especially  herbicides  —  nutri- 
tional requirements  of  plants  and  host  re- 
lationship of  diseases. 

It  is  the  idea  of  Dr.  Myers  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Government  scientists  are 
deeply  interested  and  dependent  upon 
basic  research,  and  use  every  means  at 
their  command  to  encourage  and  ad- 
vance it  and  stimulate  young  recruits 
to  engage  in  this  fundamental  work. 


Soils  and  sales 


IP  YOU  wonder  why  there  has  been  a 
recent  upsurge  in  farm  equipment  com- 
pany advertising  about  soil  and  water 
conservation,  and  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts— there's  a  reason  for  it.  It  all 
dates  back  to  about  two  years  ago  when 
representatives  of  the  Farm  Equipment 
Institute  met  with  officials  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  Washington. 
These  representatives  desired  to  get  be- 
hind and  actively  support  the  soil  con- 
servation work  being  done  by  farmers  in 
their  organized  districts.  They  recog- 
nized that  farm  prosperity  and  that  of 
the  local  farm  equipment  dealer  de- 
pended primarily  on  operating  a  prosper- 
ous farm  business;  that  if  the  farmer 
didn't  conserve  his  soil  resources  or  keep 
them  productive,  both  the  farmer  and 
the  farm  equipment  dealer  would  even- 
tually lose  out. 

In  the  two  years  since  this  meeting,  the 
farm  equipment  industry  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  have  developed 
plans  whereby  the  nation's  more  than 
20,000  farm  equipment  dealers  could  ac- 
tively support  the  work  of  their  local  soil 
conservation  districts.  Such  support  was 
not  only  to  include  knowing  the  what 
and  why  of  soil  conservation  districts, 
but  also  taking  on  specific  jobs  in  the 
district  program. 

Of  course,  getting  more  than  20,000 
farm  equipment  dealers  to  become  active 
in  local  soil  conservation  district  work  is 
not  a  simple  task.  Practically  all  of 
these  dealers  own  their  own  business. 
Few  of  the  dealerships  are  owned  by  the 
farm  equipment  companies.  Thus  the 
dealers  themselves  had  to  be  sold  on  the 
importance  of  such  aid  to  soil  conserva- 
tion districts. 

Last  year  the  Farm  Equipment  Insti- 
tute published  a  booklet,  "The  Farm 
Equipment  Dealer  and  His  Soil  Con- 
servation District,"  which  was  developed 
as  a  tool  to  sell  local  farm  equipment 
dealers  on  the  idea.  The  booklets  have 
not  been  merely  mailed  to  dealers  and 
the  subject  dropped.  Practically  all  of 
the  major  farm  equipment  companies  are 
now  holding  dealer  meetings  throughout 
the  nation  to  study  the  booklet  and  dis- 
cuss why  the  dealers  should  help  and 
ways  in  which  they  can  help  their  soil 
conservation  districts. 

It's  still  too  early  to  measure  any  di- 
rect benefits.  In  the  past  where  farm 
equipment  dealers  on  their  own  initia- 
tive have  worked  with  their  local  soil 
conservation  districts,  there  have  been 
many  good  results.  Similar  results  can 
be  expected  once  this  latest  emphasis  on 


farm  equipment  dealer-soil  conservation 
district  relations  gets  under  way  at  the 
local  level.  The  strong  shoulder  of 
20,000  dealers  behind  a  national  soil  con- 
servation program  is  bound  to  develop  a 
better  understanding  between  farmers 
and  agricultural  machinery  service  sta- 
tions— all  in  the  interest  of  making 
better  use  of  eur  land. 


Cash  awards 


TITLE  X  of  Public  Law  429  authorized 
the  payment  of  cash  or  the  granting  of 
salary  increases  for  accomplishments 
which  have  resulted  in  identifiable  sav- 
ings to  the  Government.  To  date  the 
Department  has  granted  thirty  such 
awards  in  accordance  with  memorandum 
P-840,  dated  June  29,  1951.  Following 
is  a  list  of  those  awards. 

Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics:  Ennis  C.  Blake,  Washington, 
D.  C,  $1*0;  Vera  E.  Brastow,  Beltsville, 
Md.,  $10;  Lillian  Fincher,  Washington, 
D.  C,  $10;  Elizabeth  Handy,  Beltsville,  Md., 
$50;  Jessie  C.  Lamb,  Beltsville,  Md„  $10;  Mary 
W.  Marshall,  Beltsville,  Md.,  $80;  Verda  I. 
McLendon,  Beltsville,  Md.,  $30;  Georgia 
Schlosser,  Beltsville,  Md.,  $30;  R.  Katherine 
Taube,  Beltsville,  Md.,  $25;  Edward  W.  Toep- 
fer,  Beltsville,  Md.,  $120. 

Farmers   Home  Administration:   C.  C.  Pol- 
lock, Indianapolis,  Ind.,  $370. 
Forest  Service:  Paul  S.  Bieler,  Ogden,  Utah, 
S40;   William  H.  Hansen,  Northfork,  Calif., 
$140. 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration: 
James   A.   Cleek,   Washington,   D.    C,    $160; 

HOWARD      DE      LA      HOUSSAYE      and      JOHN      D. 

Peppermen,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Joint  award, 
$180;  James  A.  Hutchins,  Jr.,  Washington, 
D.  C,  $50;  Harry  G.  Kirst,  Washington,  D.  O, 
$120;  Henry  J.  Krages,  Washington,  D.  C, 
$160;  Prentis  R.  Mabry,  Washington,  D.  C, 
$375;  Elmer  R.  Sager,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
$180;  Cecil  E.  Sullivan  and  William  W.  Cly- 
mer,  Chicago,  111.,  joint  award,  $375;  Mares 
Townsell,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  three  awards, 
$230;  Forrest  M.  Townsend,  Washington, 
D.  C,  $160;  Clyde  E.  Wetherington,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  $210. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration:  Fran- 
ces S.  Bannister,  Washington,  D.  C,  $20; 
Everett  F.  Moxley,  Washington,  D.  C,  $60; 
Mabel  L.  Richardson,  Washington,  D.  C,  $30. 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  Charles  L.  Dick- 
erson,  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  $115. 

Recently  the  Office  of  Budget  and 
Finance  and  the  Office  of  Personnel  is- 
sued a  joint  memorandum  (B&F  Memo. 
No.  183  and  P-855  dated  October  17, 
1951)  which  delegates  authority  to  agen- 
cies to  pay  cash  awards  for  suggestions 
under  Public  Law  600  not  in  excess  of 
$100.  Hereafter,  only  those  awards  of 
more  than  $100  will  be  included  in  sum- 
maries. 

Federc.l  Crop  Insurance  Corporation:  Robert 
P.  Lube,  Chicago,  111.,  $125. 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration: 
Max  J.  Friesen,  Manhattan,  Kans.,  $105;  F. 
Harold  Andrew  and  Thomas  C.  Jurjevich, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  $330  shared  equally. 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  Albert  E.  Eveets, 
Pendleton,  Oreg.,  $250. 


Alaska  advances 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENTS  in 
Alaska  under  new  facilities  and  a  com- 
petent staff  are  carried  on  jointly  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
University  of  Alaska.  Special  features 
of  its  soil  and  climate,  the  short  summers 
with  nearly  24  hours  of  daylight,  and 
the  prolonged  winters  hitherto  retarded 
much  progress  in  farming.  But  the 
new  situation  there  is  designed  to  de- 
velop crop  varieties  and  cultural  meth- 
ods, and  breed  livestock  and  feed  them 
in  a  way  well  adapted  to  Alaska's  ad- 
vantages and  shortcomings.  We  quote 
from  Director  Don  L.  Irwin  (Kansas)  in 
a  recent  published  statement  about  the 
experiment  station  programs. 

Recent  tests  show  that  fertilizers  are 
essential  for  efficient  food  production. 
Because  of  the  high  cost  of  labor  and 
land-clearing,  potato  farmers  can  profit- 
ably use  800-1,000  pounds  per  acre  of 
mixed  fertilizers.  Dairymen  can  lower 
feed  costs  by  one-half  and  raise  50  to 
100  percent  more  feed  by  using  the  fer- 
tilizer recommendations  of  the  past 
three  years. 

Potato  breeding  and  variety  experi- 
ments are  in  progress.  Vegetable  varie- 
ties and  bush  and  tree  fruits,  and  win- 
ter hardiness  of  perennials  are  also  be- 
ing tested.  Research  shows  that  rough- 
age can  be  processed  as  silage  more 
cheaply  than  as  field-cured  hay,  with 
much  smaller  losses.  Bulls  of  the  Red 
Dane  breed  have  been  mated  with 
Guernsey  cows,  and  their  calves  promise 
to  be  good  milkers — 560  cows  being  bred 
artificially  last  year.  New  information 
on  markets  for  farm  products  and  con- 
sumer preferences  is  assisting  in  in- 
creasing the  consumption  of  Alaskan 
products,  thus  cutting  imports  and  mak- 
ing shipping  space  available  for  military 
equipment  and  supplies.  Director  Ir- 
win says: 

Work  began  in  1948  resulted  in  the  re- 
lease of  two  superior  cereals — both  selected 
by  our  Station — Golden  Rain  Oats  and  Edda 
barley.  A  red  clover  variety  and  a  yellow- 
flowered  alfalfa,  now  under  cultivation  in 
Washington  State,  should  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution to  our  farmers  by  1952  or  1953. 
Although  Alaska  has  been  producing  only 
one-sixth  of  the  food  it  requires,  this  can  be 
Increased  to  perhaps  three-fourths  of  its 
needs  when  more  of  their  problems  are 
solved. 


Illinois  TV  survey 

Television  has  a  good  audience  In  northern 
Illinois,  according  to  a  special  survey  made 
by  the  Illinois  Extension  Service  editorial 
office.  Nearly  half  of  the  farmers  in  the 
50-75  mile  radius  from  Chicago  who  reported 
said  they  had  sets  and  a  third  of  those  with- 
out sets  expected  to  buy  sets  within  the  year. 
About  98  percent  of  the  television  owners 
want  a  farm  program  regularly. 
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Said  on  the  side 

HARD  WORK  to  grow  good  crops  has  al- 
ways been  the  rural  ritual  of  life  up  there 
in  our  old  valley.  They  usually  planted 
and  hoped — and  sometimes  reaped  more 
than  they  hoped,  and  often  much  less — 
depending  on  their  health,  plain  luck, 
the  land,  the  seed,  and  the  weather.  It 
was  always  that  way  ever  since  the  old 
timers  from  Vermont  and  New  York 
State  axed  away  the  brush  and  tore  up 
the  sod.  Even  then,  there  were  traces 
left  of  the  redmen's  old,  forgotten  kin- 
ikinick  and  succotash  patches.  Some- 
times the  tall  corn  shocks  standing  out 
there  on  hazy  fall  days  made  you  think 
of  the  Indian  wigwams,  and  the  distant 
trill  of  a  partridge  cock  sounded  to  us 
kids  like  the  medicine  drums  of  the  van- 
ished Winnebagoes. 

Yes,  our  valley  land  did  a  lot  better 
by  the  Yankee  settlers  than  it  ever  did 
for  old  Yellow  Thunder's  tribesmen. 
The  Indians  never  knew  exactly  why 
they  bothered  to  work  the  land  at  all, 
and  seldom  hankered  to  produce  more 
abundantly.  "They  saw  God  in  clouds 
and  heard  him  on  the  wind,"  and 
thought  that  arrows  were  better  than 
plows  for  a  primeval  world. 

Contrariwise,  our  old  settlers  were  al- 
ways in  a  stew  to  produce  more  and  bet- 
ter, because  they  were  pitted  forever  and 
ever  against  some  of  the  best  all-fired 
producers  nature  ever  made.  They  had 
to  grow  food  crops  that  would  beat  the 
all-powerful  push  of  thistle  weeds,  mus- 
tard, quack  grass,  army  worms,  plant 
lice,  cutworms,  "tater"  bugs,  and  chinch 
bugs,  the  molds,  the  blights,  root  rots, 
and  rusts,  together  with  the  rascality  of 
crows  and  the  devilment  of  rats,  wood 
chucks,  and  weasels.  (The  only  pro- 
ducing things  we  had  on  our  side  of  the 
field  were  the  bees,  the  song  birds,  and 
the  mules — and  the  latter  were  not  al- 
ways reliable.) 

But  now  science  and  invention  have 
lined  up  with  the  valley  folks  to  improve 
their  chances  to  make  food  crops  out- 
yield  and  outguess  the  natural  forces  of 
the  wild.  It  means  that  every  farmer 
now  has  to  have  about  as  much  of  a 
fighting  kit  as  a  whole  Marine  regiment, 
or  else  have  his  metaphorical  pants ' 
licked  off  of  him.  Yet  his  work  is  easier 
and  his  goal  is  closer — which  means 
more  food  for  more  persons  than  our 
heroic  old  forebears  could  foresee  back 
there  in  the  days  of  slow  motion,  short 
lives,  and  unconquerable  courage. 

Something  Added — Graduate  School  will 
offer  three  new  correspondence  courses 
to  field  employees. 


Readers'  reminders 


Those  bulges 

Readers  of  USDA  bulletins  should  not  write 
in  as  one  customer  did  lately:  "Send  us  hints 
on  salvaging  waist  fat." 

Hit  the   hoppers  early 

Early  spring  spraying  with  the  right  in- 
secticides will  catch  the  young  grasshoppers 
at  time  of  hatching.  Dieldrin,  aldrin,  and 
toxaphene  are  favored  by  USDA's  entomolo- 
gists. USDA  Editor  has  a  release  on  this, 
No.  316. 

Hardier  wheat  research 

Dr.  K.  S.  Quisenberry  says  that  production 
of  winter  hardy  wheats  equal  to  rye  in  that 
respect  depends  on  continued  basic  research 
before  they  can  be  developed.  His  recent 
remarks  on  that  subject  may  be  had  from 
USDA  Editor.    Ask  for  No.  321. 

More  on  family  farm   review 

Reactions  to  various  farm  programs  and 
suggestions  for  changes  and  fuller  services 
were  made  in  the  first  report  filed  by  the  task 
force  named  to  analyze  and  interpret  the 
county  reports  arising  from  the  1951  Family 
Farm  Policy  Review.  For  summary  of  this, 
ask  USDA  Editor  for  No.  326. 

EPN  for  armyworms  of  cotton 

USDA  entomologist  tested  11  different  in- 
secticides last  season  against  the  injurious 
yellow  striped  armyworms  on  cotton,  with 
the  organic  phosphate  EPN  showing  up  the 
best.  Brief  outline  of  the  tests  may  be  had 
by  asking  USDA  Editor  for  No.  334. 

It's  up  to   researchers 

Considerable  basic  thought  about  the 
challenge  that  farm  research  faces  these 
days  is  found  in  a  talk  given  at  the  Southern 
Weed  Control  Conference  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by 
Dr.  Byrton  •  T.  Shaw,  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Administration.  Ask 
USDA  Editor  for  No.  239. 

Machinery  on  farms 

See  the  February  issue  of  "Agricultural 
Situation"  for  A.  P.  Brodell's  estimate  of  ma- 
chines on  farms  as  of  January  1,  1951.  He 
lists  totals  of  3,940,000  tractors,  4,210,000 
autos,  2,280,000  motor  trucks,  810,000  grain 
combines,  and  522,000  corn  pickers. 

Locker  kitchens 

Research    directed    by    W.    M.    Bruce    of 

USDA's  engineering  staff  and  the  Georgia 
Experiment  Station  was  planned  to  find  out 
what  a  community  locker  kitchen  for  proc- 
essing fruits  and  vegetables  can  accom- 
plish— and  how  well  consumers  like  it,  and 
the  necessary  costs  and  profits  entailed.  Ask 
USDA  Editor  for  No.  296. 

Our  book  look  nook 

"Range  Management  Principles  and  Prac- 
tices" by  Arthur  W.  Sampson,  professor  of 
forestry  at  the  University  of  California  con- 
siders the  care  and  management  of  range 
land  and  of  grazing  animals  and  native  for- 
age with  the  science  on  which  sound  practice 
rests.  It  is  published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons 
Co.,  440  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y., 
$7.50  per  copy.'  *  *  *  Oscar  Kempthorne, 
professor  of  statistics,  Iowa  State  College,  has 
also  issued  a  new  Wiley  &  Sons  book,  "The 
Design  and  Analysis  of  Experiments."  It's 
strictly  for  the  experimenter  and  the  mathe- 
matician, $8.50  per  copy. 


Magoon's  old  teacher 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Magoon,  retired  USDA  scien- 
tist has  taken  a  backward  look  at  old  col- 
lege days  to  write  a  book  about  the  inspiring 
teacher  he  had  at  Bates  College — Frank  Dean 
Tubbs.  The  title  is  "He  Dared  to  Think." 
It's  an  unusual  contribution  to  American 
letters.  Falmouth  Publishing  House,  Man- 
chester, Maine,  has  it  for  you  at  $3  per 
copy.    Dr.  Magoon  lives  in  Mesa,  Ariz. 

Eating  better 

Even  today,  more  milk,  leafy  green  vege- 
tables, fruits  and  tomatoes  would  go  far  in 
helping  rich  and  poor  alike  toward  what 
would  be  more  desirable  nutrition  levels. 
This  is  one  remark  made  in  a  talk  at  the 
Farm  Institute  at  Des  Moines  in  February  by 
Hazel  K.  Stiebeling,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Human 
Nutrition  and  Home  Economics.  USDA  has 
a  few  copies  of  the  talk. 

M.  P.  No.  60 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Clay  has  done  it  again — a 
revision  of  the  lists  of  all  the  available  pub- 
lications of  USDA,  according  to  her  unfailing 
skill  and  thoroughness.  Mrs.  Clay,  Division 
of  Publications,  Office  of  Information,  has 
only  a  few  copies  for  distribution.  Ask  for 
Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  60,  which  is  a 
guide  through  the  mazes  of  printed  docu- 
ments, either  free  or  for  sale. 


Brief  and  choice 


Plant  Industry  employees 

Principal  officers  named  for  this  year  by 
the  members  of  the  Plant  Industry  Employ- 
ees' Association  are :  President,  John  T.  Pres- 
ley; vice  president,  Warren  C.  Shaw;  secre- 
tary, Dolores  V.  Sullivan;  treasurer,  Law- 
rence W.  Modlin;   editor,  G.  O.  Seaman. 

Abramowitz  art  show 

Benjamin  Abramowitz,  employee  of  Soil 
Conservation  Service  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  has 
a  showing  of  his  paintings  at  the  Phillips 
Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C,  through  March 
31. 

Blood  donors 

The  Red  Cross  mobile  unit  to  collect  blood 
plasma  from  donors  in  USDA  will  return 
April  3,  May  7,  and  June  4,  1952.  The  need 
continues  to  be  great.  At  the  first  of  the 
year,  563  Production  and  Marketing  Admin- 
istration donors  and  136  from  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  led  the  agencies,  ex- 
clusive of  those  at  Beltsville,  Md. 

Budget  item 

In  1940  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  USDA 
budget  was  $12.44 — figuring  a  budget  of 
1,642  million  dollars  and  a  population  of  132 
million.  Per  capita  cost  today  is  about  $8.10, 
on  a  budget  of  1,248  million  dollars  and  a 
population  of  about  154  million.  Meantime, 
the  Department  has  assumed  many  new 
functions,  while  carrying  on  most  of  those 
it  was  engaged  in  during  1940. 

Timber  resources 

A  national  review  of  the  timber  resources 
will  be  undertaken  during  the  next  two 
years  by  the  Forest  Service.  It  is  nearly 
eight  years  since  the  latest  such  review  was 
completed.  Advice  in  planning  and  con- 
ducting the  project  will  be  sought  from 
State  and  private  forestry  agencies,  stated 
Lyle  F.  Watts,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 
The  work  will  be  directed  by  Edward  C. 
Crafts  and  William  A.  Duerr,  associated  with 
program  planning  and  forest  economics,  re- 
spectively. 
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President  sees   USDA  map 

President  Truman  lunched  with  the  Ssc- 
retary  and  leading  USDA  officers  on  February 
13  at  the  Department.  Later  he  saw  the 
lighted  map  that  marks  progress  in  consoli- 
dating State  and  county  field  offices,  in  which 
he  expressed  great  interest.  See  USDA  issue 
for  January  16,  1952. 

Seek   grass-legume   seed   needs 

Secretary  Brannan  in  Memo  No.  47  to 
State  Agricultural  Mobilization  Committees 
seeks  detailed  estimates  in  the  field  about 
the  probable  demand  and  use  of  grass  and 
legume  seed.  Estimates  for  1953  and  for 
five  years  later  are  called  for  in  the  request, 
with  the  dee  dime  for  return  mailing  set 
for  April  15,  1952. 

Smith   retires 

Edwin  Smith,  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering,  with  30  years  of 
service  in  USDA,  most  of  it  spent  at  the 
Wenatchee,  Wash.,  field  station,  and  author 
of  some  40  publications,  has  retired.  A  grad- 
uate of  Michigan  State  College,  Mr.  Smith 
came  to  USDA  in  1917  with  the  old  Bureau  of 
Markets. 

Memo   for  all   employees 

Office  of  the  Secretary  has  sent  all  em- 
ployees on  the  regular  mailing  list  for  USDA 
a  statement  signed  and  subscribed  to  by 
the  chiefs  and  directors  of  various  agencies 
and  bureaus,  which  relates  to  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Department  State  and  county 
offices  everywhere.  This  statement  was  sent 
out  to  all  employees  to  create  a  fuller  un- 
derstanding of  this  primary  objective  and 
enlist  their  support.  It  is  also  a  reminder 
that  one  year  has  passed  since  the  original 
memoranda  were  issued  by  the  Secretary  re- 
lating to  coordination  of  research  and  con- 
servation work,  and  establishment  of  agri- 
cultural mobilization  committees. 

"Century  farm"   study 

In  Rural  Sociology  for  December  1951  ap- 
pears an  analysis  of  the  indigeous  fertility 
of  owners  of  so-called  "century  farms"  lo- 
cated in  Wisconsin.  The  work  was  done  by 
George  W.  Hill,  now  in  Venezuela,  and  James 
D.  Tarver,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College.  Out  of 
910  such  farms,  305  have  been  handed  down 
to  direct  lineal  descendants  in  each  genera- 
tion from  1848  to  1948.  Title  to  33  of  the 
305  farms  is  held  by  second-generation  own- 
ers, who  have  an  average  of  4.51  children. 
Their  parents  averaged  6.94  children.  The 
third-generation  families  number  232  and 
their  average  number  of  children  is  3.40. 
Title  to  farms  is  held  by  39  fourth-genera- 
tion owners,  whose  children  average  3.08. 
Only  1  farm  is  held  by  a  member  of  the  fifth 
generation,  who  has  2  children. 

Encore   on   this   one 

"The  Symphony  Encore  item  made  us  in 
the  New  York  Area  Office  of  PMA  feel  that 
you  would  be  interested  in  the  progress  some 
of  our  folks  in  the  field  are  making  with 
their  extra-curricular  activities,"  writes 
Samuel  H.  Goldstein,  Area  Administrative 
Services  Division,  139  Center  Street,  New 
York.  His  letter  told  us  that  Clarke  A. 
Paulsen,  Records  Officer  there,  gave  a  bari- 
tone concert  in  November  at  the  Denver 
Woman's  Club  and  that  the  Fine  Arts  Coun- 
cil, University  of  Massachusetts,  heard  Mr. 
Paulsen  sing  on  February  28.  During  his 
employment  in  USDA  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  the  early  1940's,  Mr.  Paulsen  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Columbia  Light  Opera  Company. 
Why  not  import  Mr.  Paulsen  for  our  choris- 
ters seance  in  USDA  sometime?  (Such  news 
of  field  talent  and  accomplishment  in  the 
arts  and  crafts  is  always  welcome  while 
space  remains.) 


Duplicating 

USDA  reproduction  services,  Including 
photography,  addressing  and  mailing,  per- 
formed last  year,  amounted  to  a  value  of 
$656,408  in  33,137  requisitions.  This  covers 
work  done  for  District  agencies  and  for  some 
in  the  field. 

Lines   busy 

The  switchboard  in  USDA  services  7,439 
telephones  at  the  latest  count.  These  in- 
struments caused  the  dispatch  or  receipt  of 
more  than  13  million  calls  of  all  types  last 
year. 

Keeping  films  in   motion 

Motion  Picture  Service,  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, reported  that  2,979  new  prints  of  USDA 
films  were  put  into  circulation  in  1951,  with 
74  film  libraries  cooperating.  At  the  year's 
end,  12,072  prints  of  173  subjects  were  being 
circulated.  There  were  132,241  showings  of 
USDA  films  reported  for  1951. 

Foreign   students 

Extension  Service's  Division  of  Field  Stud- 
ies and  Training  states  that  during  the  8 
years  of  its  foreign  student  section  ending 
last  June  30,  1,522  persons  from  76  countries 
speaking  38  different  languages  took  part. 
Fred  P.  Frutchey  and  a  small  corps  of  teach- 
ers comprise  the  regular  staff. 

Savings   bonds 

As  of  February  1,  USDA  employees  partici- 
pating in  the  payroll  savings  bond  plan 
numbered  17,411  or  about  33  percent  of  all 
employees.  In  the  Washington,  D.  C,  area 
the  percentage  was  38.5  percent  and  in  the 
field  office  force,  31.4  percent. 

Brainard   heads   FCIC 

John  W.  Brainard  of  Minnesota,  more  re- 
cently in  charge  of  all  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration  programs  in  the  Mid- 
west States,  is  now  manager  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  upon  appoint- 
ment by  Secretary  Brannan.  His  first  Gov- 
ernment work  was  in  Becker  County,  Minn., 
and  he  served  for  a  time  on  the  Minnesota 
State  PMA  Committee.  He  has  a  farm  near 
Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 

"Delegados"   praised 

Much  praise  for  developing  local  alertness 
and  vigilant  observation  in  reporting  sus- 
picious cattle  symptoms  allied  to  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  the  provinces  of  Mexico  on 
the  part  of  the  "delegados"  or  vigilantes  was 
given  by  Dr.  L.  R.  Noyes,  U.  S.  representative 
on  the  joint  Mexican-U.  S.  Commission  in 
charge  of  control  of  the  disease  across  the 
border.  Dr.  Noyes  was  recently  in  confer- 
ence with  Dr.  B.  T.  Simms  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  and  other  officials  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Recent   retirements 

Dr.  Herman  W.  Marsh,  mathematician  in 
the  Timber  Mechanics  Division,  U.  S.  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.,  has  re- 
tired after  25  years  of  service.  *  *  * 
Lillian  A.  Guernsey,  photographer  for  the 
Horticultural  Crops  group  at  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  En- 
gineering, and  an  instructress  in  color  pic- 
torial work,  has  retired  after  35  years  of  Fed- 
eral service.  *  *  *  Oscar  W.  Togeson, 
kiln  drying  expert  whose  work  had  great  in- 
fluence on  commercial  wood  curing  methods, 
and  who  joined  the  U.  S.  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  in  1911,  retired  recently. 
•  *  "  •  After  serving  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  New  Orleans  for  GO  years,  more  re- 
cently as  assistant  to  the  secretary,  Miss  An- 
gela C.  Tighe  retired  January  31. 


Cordon  heads  Grad  School 

Dr.  P.  V.  Cardon  became  acting  director  of 
the  USDA  Graduate  School  as  of  February  1. 
He  retired  as  ARA  Administrator  at  the  end 
of  1951. 

Shifts  in   PISAE 

Eugene  G.  McKibbsn,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  U.  S.  Tillage  Machinery  Laboratory  at 
Auburn,  Ala.,  succeeds  the  late  A.  W.  Turner 
as  director  of  research  in  agricultural  en- 
gineering for  USDA.  *  *  *  A  newly 
created  position  as  research  program  analyst 
goes  to  Lewis  S.  Evans,  who  joined  the 
Cereals  Division  in  1936.  »  *  »  Herman 
A.  Rodenhiser  replaces  K.  S.  Quisenberry  as 
head  of  the  Division  of  Cereal  Crops  and 
Diseases.  Mr.  Rodenhiser  has  been  on  the 
s';aff  since  1927,  specializing  in  grain  disease 
research. 

Test  tube  marvels 

Historical  highlights  of  10  years  chemurgic 
research  at  the  USDA  Regional  Research 
Laboratories  will  be  presented  in  St.  Louis  at 
the  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Farm  Chemurgic  Council,  March 
11-12.  Talks  will  be  made  on  this  subject 
by  Dr.  A.  P.  Wells,  Director  of  the  Eastern 
Regional  Research  Laboratory,  Philadelphia, 
and  F-  L.  Teuton,  Information  Officer  for  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chem- 
istry. An  exhibit  will  be  placed  there  also, 
as  produced  by  a  commercial  firm  at  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  for  BAIC.  Mr.  Teuton  and  Claude 
Curlin  of  the  National  Cotton  Council  will 
make  another  review  of  BAIC  products  at  the 
Congressional  Club  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
March  21. 

USO  circular  by  USDA  worker 

Personal  qualifications  and  regulations  re- 
lating to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
a  junior  hostess  in  United  Service  Organi- 
zations (USO)  activities  have  been  put  into 
handy  circular  form  at  the  USO-L~3fayette 
Square  Club,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  author 
of  the  booklet — to  be  generally  supplied  to 
all  young  women  doing  USO  work  in  this 
leading  local  club — is  Mrs.  Mildred  Fortson, 
assistant  in  the  editorial  office  of  USDA. 
Mrs.  Fortson,  who  is  a  volunteer  senior  leader 
in  USO  training  activities,  had  much  experi- 
ence as  a  director  of  Red  Cross  club  pro- 
grams in  Italy  during  World  War  II. 

Are   you   qualified? 

Office  of  Personnel  has  decided  to  enlarge 
the  present  roster  of  qualified  persons  will- 
ing and  able  to  accept  foreign  training 
assignments  under  Point  IV  and  similar  un- 
dertakings for  the  Government.  No  Civil 
Service  examinations  are  required  aside  from 
meeting  the  high  standards  of  service  set  up 
for  this  work.  The  right  age  limits  are  from 
30  to  60,  and  the  salary  range  is  from  $5,913 
to  $11,130  a  year,  plus  the  usual  allowances 
for  foreign  service.  Applications  must  be 
submitted  on  Form  57.  Further  details  will 
be  made  available  to  local  Pers  officers  in 
USDA.  County  agent  or  vocational  agricul- 
ture teaching  experiences  are  especially 
desired. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  dis- 
tribution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  ap- 
pruval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  (July  1,  1949),  as  containing  admin- 
istrative information  required  for  the  proper 
transaction  of  the  public  business.  Retirees 
who  write  the  editor  requesting  it,  may  con- 
tinue to  get  USDA.  Please  write  instead  of 
phoning  whenever  possible;  for  rush  orders 
call  Ext.  2058.  Elwood  R.  Mclntyre,  Editor  of 
USDA,  Office  of  Information,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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"Endogenous"  disease 


"Fresh  by  trifcr 


MARKET  NEWS  reports  on  truck  move- 
ment of  fruits  and  vegetables — which 
have  grown  enormously  in  recent  years — 
afford  a  much  needed  field  for  further 
expansion.  Our  Market  News  Service 
feels  that  probably  fifty  percent  of  the 
volume  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
shipped  from  production  centers  to  ter- 
minal and  local  consuming  markets  by 
truck.  But  no  accurate  current  data 
are  yet  available  to  measure  tonnages 
and  direction  of  movement  of  these  car- 
riers serving  the  "fresh"  markets. 

As  an  instance  of  the  huge  flow  of 
trucks  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  field, 
records  show  that  during  the  1950-51 
shipping  season,  Florida  shipped  84,000 
cars  by  truck  as  compared  to  101,000  car- 
loads shipped  by  rail.  Many  truckloads 
of  Florida  produce  moved  to  Pacific  Coast 
markets  while  conversely,  there  was  a 
sizable  movement  of  West  Coast  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  by  truck  into 
Florida  markets. 

Reporting  of  truck  movements  is  far 
different  and  more  difficult  than  the  re- 
porting of  rail  movements.  The  latter 
are  reported  directly  by  common  car- 
riers which  are  closely  regulated  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
have  complex  and  flexible  accounting 
systems.  On  the  other  hand,  most  fruit 
and  vegetable  trucks  are  not  owned  or 
controlled  by  common  carriers.  Most 
have  no  accounting  systems  which  can 
be  tied  into  a  national  shipment  report- 
ing organization  and  most  are  very 
loosely  regulated  with  reference  to  re- 
porting or  other  requirements. 

Through  a  grant  under  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act,  a  study  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Market  News  Service  into 
the  problems  involved  and  development 
of  methods  for  reporting  truck  move- 
ments. With  the  close  of  the  research 
phases  of  this  work  some  funds  were 
made  available  to  begin  reporting  of 
truck  movements  on  a  current  service 


basis.  Work  has  been  started  in  co- 
operation with  the  States  of  Arizona, 
California,  Florida,  and  Texas.  Limited 
reports  are  available  in  a  few  other 
scattered  sections.  Work  to  date  indi- 
cates that  reports  can  be  compiled  on  a 
current  bassis  in  numerous  shipping 
areas  wherein  the  States  use  some  system 
of  road  blocks  or  other  controls,  or  where 
marketing  agreements  are  in  effect,  or 
where  a  high  percentage  of  the  com- 
modities are  inspected. 

The  job  is  not  as  simple  in  many  other 
areas,  having  widespread  or  scattered 
production,  where  there  is  a  maze  of 
highways  without  any  system  of  road- 
block stations  or  where  producing  areas 
are  within  a  short  distance  of  consum- 
ing markets.  Plans  are  underway  to  ex- 
pand coverage  of  truck  receipts  in  ter- 
minal markets.  On  a  consolidated  basis 
this  will  provide  fairly  accurate  coverage 
for  areas  wherein  reporting  of  truck 
movements  on  a  shipping  point  basis  is 
not  practical. 


THOSE  BUREAUCRATS— "Its  easy 
for  us  to  blame  a  lot  of  folly  and  trouble 
on  the  'Washington  bureaucrat,'  to  let  off 
steam  without  backing  it  up  with  facts 
and  figures.  Most  of  us  prefer  to  repeat 
hearsay  and  unsupported  opinions,  any- 
way. *  *  *  These  agency  employees 
are  bureaucrats  all  right,  but  when  you 
understand  them,  it  isn't  all  bad.  Don't 
let  a  few  unfortunate  individuals  confuse 
your  evaluation  of  the  entire  service. 
These  agencies  can  be  more  effectively 
coordinated  and  improved.  But  don't  just 
call  a  man  a  bureaucrat — tell  him  where 
you  feel  he  and  his  outfit  are  off  the 
track" — Kirk  Fox,  Successful  Farming, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

"This  shameful  waste 
weakens   America" 

This  is  the  theme  of  the  Nation-wide  1952 
Cooperative  Forest  Fire  Prevention  Campaign 
conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and 
State  Foresters  under  sponsorship  of  The 
Advertising  Council.  Smokey,  the  famous 
"forest  fire  preventin'  bear"  is,  as  usual, 
featured  on  the  new  posters,  bookmarks, 
blotters,  stamps,  and  other  program  material. 
These  items  can  be  secured  from  your  State 
Forestry  Department  or  local  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  offices. 


THIS  MEANS  a  disease  which  comes 
from  within  and  may  often  be  trans- 
mitted directly  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  one — through  eggs,  seeds,  or 
milk.  This  is  often  called  "vertical 
transmission" — examples  being  mam- 
mary cancer  of  mice,  the  spread  of  Texas 
cattle  fever  through  the  agency  of  ticks 
that  feed  on  infected  cattle,  bean  mosaic 
disease,  and  such  common  poultry  mala- 
dies as  Newcastle  disease,  pullorum,  fowl 
typhoid,  and  avian  lymphomatosis. 

George  E.  Cottral,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  of  the  Regional  Poultry  Re- 
search Laboratory  at  East  Lansing, 
Mich.,  has  studied  this  mode  of  disease 
transfer  in  connection  with  the  work 
done  there  on  various  virus  and  bacterial 
diseases  of  chickens,  ducks,  and  turkeys. 

It  has  been  shown  that  nearly  all  types 
of  disease  producing  agents — protozoa, 
fungi,  bacteria,  rickettsia,  viruses,  and 
carcinogens — may  be  transmitted  from 
one  host  generation  to  another  through 
eggs,  seeds,  or  milk.  The  endogenous 
viruses  and  bacteria  found  in  avian  eggs 
gain  entrance  into  the  egg  either  during 
the  process  of  egg  formation  or  after  the 
egg  is  laid.  In  some  of  the  prevalent 
poultry  diseases  in  question,  egg  trans- 
mission is  the  primary  means  of  spread, 
in  others  it  is  rarely  egg-borne  and  may 
only  occasionally  produce  disease  in  the 
hatched  offspring. 

Workers  who  use  embryonated  eggs  in 
their  research  or  for  vaccine  production 
should  be  alert  to  this  possibility  of  in- 
fection, which  could  interfere  with  or 
influence  the  experiments  und3r  way. 
Experimental  eggs  should  be  obtained 
only  from  well  managed  hatcheries  and 
supply  flocks — preferably  from  closed 
flocks  constantly  on  guard  against  vari- 
ous poultry  diseases.  Good  storage  and 
incubator  hygiene  should  be  practiced  to 
avoid  accidental  contamination  of  eggs 
in  the  laboratory.  The  egg-borne  virus 
disease  which  appears  the  most  difficult 
to  eliminate  is  avian  lymphomatosis.  A 
method  for  its  control  has  not  been 
found.  For  some  of  the  other  egg-borne 
diseases  control  measures  are  being  suc- 
cessfully used.  The  bacterial  type  of 
diseases  are  easily  controlled  in  supply 
flocks. 


Something   more  to  frame 

Not  to  bs  outdone  by  Charles  Burmeister 
with  his  appointment  on  parchment,  re- 
ferred to  in  USDA  for  January  30,  E.  H. 
Carter,  Eureau  of  Animal  Industry  Inspector 
at  Cmaha,  Nebr.,  has  a  similar  document 
worth  framing.  He  holds  an  appointment 
to  the  Meat  Inspection  Service,  dated  Sep- 
tember 20,  1907,  and  signed  by  James  Wil- 
son, Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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Civil  service  in  Germany 

ALTHOUGH  GERMAN  civil  service  be- 
gan back  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  much  remains  to  be  done  to  re- 
move many  of  the  fussy,  goose-stepping 
and  formal  "authoritarian"  methods 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  real  official 
democracy  in  West  Germany  today. 
But  many  open-minded  ministers  and 
directors  of  German  civil-service  train- 
ing and  administration  look  kindly  on 
the  more  democratic  processes  now 
sought  to  be  implanted  there  by  the  U.  S. 
High  Commissioner  and  the  Department 
of  State.  Such  is  the  belief  of  C.  O.  Hen- 
derson, assistant  to  the  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel for  USDA.  He  was  assigned 
there  in  the  late  summer  of  1951  as  con- 
sultant by  the  State  Department.  Here 
are  a  few  excerpts  from  Mr.  Henderson's 
report: 

My  first  field  work  was  at  Wiesbaden,  the 
capital  of  Hesse.  W.  R.  Rohrbach,  the  per- 
sonnel director,  was  tolerant,  sympathetic, 
and  a  staunch  democrat.  Their  first  desire 
was  to  develop  the  most  effective  means  of 
training  workers  at  the  various  kinds  of  civil- 
service  schools.  (These  include  administra- 
tive, forestry,  finance,  and  statistical  service 
training  courses.)  To  further  the  prelimi- 
nary talks  on  school  improvement  and  service 
training,  responsible  officers  from  the  min- 
istries and  other  organizations  were  asked  by 
the  Minister  President  Zinn  of  Hesse  to  meet 
and  consider  a  plan  to  set  up  a  Work  Con- 
ference or  Work  Circle,  as  it  is  generally 
known. 

As  a  second  step  these  officials  were  asked 
to  become  a  temporary  planning  committee 
for  the  Work  Circle.  Their  main  objectives 
at  first  were  how  to  get  government  em- 
ployees to  understand  and  practice  demo- 
cratic principles;  how  to  continue  training 
of  public  servants  effectively  in  that  direc- 
tion; and  the  minimum  standards  to  be 
required  for  all  candidates  for  civil  service. 

While  this  whole  idea  was  being  developed, 
the  writer  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Wuerttem- 
berg-Baden,  Bavaria,  and  West  Berlin. 
Classes  were  observed,  and  nine  examinations 
given  to  those  wishing  to  become  "Beamten," 
or  regular  civil-service  workers  were  also 
observed. 

The  Beamte,  representing  not  over  40  per- 
cent of  all  German  civil-service  people,  must 
take  certain  prescribed  hours  of  training  and 
pass  a  qualifying  examination.  The  others 
who  are  termporary — known  as  Angestellts 
and  Arbeiter — generally  are  assumed  not  to 
have  the  degree  of  authority  and  responsi- 
bility, as  well  as  training  and  devotion  to 
duty  which  the  Beamte  must  have.  They 
are  not  encouraged  to  take  the  courses  and 
examinations  unless  they  wish  to  become 
Beamte — except  in  West  Berlin,  where  at 
present  no  difference  exists  between  its  per- 
sonnel. It  is  expected  however,  that  the 
traditional  Beamte  service  will  be  reestab- 
lished in  West  Berlin.  The  Eastern  Zone 
does  not  recognize  the  Beamte. 

The  State  guarantees  the  lifelong  career 
of  a  qualified  worker  in  the  Beamte,  amount- 
ing almost  to  complete  tenure  and  security. 
Although  he  may  not  always  be  paid  as  much, 
he  enjoys  perquisites  which  the  temporary 
and  part-time  workers  do  not  have,  besides 
possessing  prestige — which  is  a  big  item  in 
Germany.  The  civil-service  salaries  are  ex- 
tremely low  in  comparison  to  those  paid  in 
Industrial  work.  The  age  of  retirement  is 
65,  and  good  annuities  and  survivors'  benefits 
are  allowed. 

There  is  a  trend  toward  broadening  the 
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curriculum  of  the  State  civil-service  training 
schools,  which  ties  in  well  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  and  better  understand- 
ing of  government  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties. The  supervisors  of  these  schools  are 
open-minded  and  alert  to  necessary  improve- 
ments. The  Work  Circle  idea  adopted  in 
Hesse  is  an  example  of  the  attitude  prevailing. 
My  impression  is  that  the  main  purpose  of 
training  all  public  servants  should  be  di- 
rected away  from  the  individually  centered 
Beamte  training  to  that  for  all  personnel  to 
become  more  effective  servants  in  a  demo- 
cratic society.  Benefits  to  the  public — 
rather  than  position  and  power  for  the 
individual — must  be  emphasized. 

Speaking  of  public  relations,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson states  that  while  the  ministries 
do  considerable  press  work,  civil  servants 
are  usually  quite  cagey  on  releases  given 
to  the  press — with  minor  exceptions. 
This  is  simply  a  throw-back  to  condi- 
tions that  existed  in  the  Hitler  regime — 
and  even  before  that. 


Pay  increases 


PAY  INCREASES  for  superior  accom- 
plishment were  recently  awarded  em- 
ployees as  indicated  below: 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and  Agricul- 
tural Engineering: 

Herman  E.  Hayward,  Soil  Scientist,  Riverside, 
Calif. 

Farm  Credit  Administration:  Dorothy  M. 
Dyhreerg,  Administrative  Assistant,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Mary  Louise  Walsh,  Person- 
nel Clerk,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  Oliver 
Whitmer,  Farm  Management  Supervisor, 
Watford  City,  N.  Dak. 

Forest  Service:  Warren  Akers,  Forester  (Ad- 
ministration), Red  Lodge,  Mont.;  Carl  W. 
Simpson,  Forester  (Administration),  Ash- 
land, Mont. 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  Harry  B.  Camp- 
bell, Engineering  Aid,  Macomb,  111.;  John 
L.  Gorman,  Soil  Scientist,  Beckley,  W.  Va.; 
Evan  M.  Jones,  Soil  Conservationist,  Will- 
its,  Calif.;  Lester  E.  Mark,  Soil  Conserva- 
tionist, (Operations),  Centreville,  Mich.; 
Ralph  J.  Richards,  Soil  Scientist.  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Daniel  A.  Slaughter.  Multilith 
Cameraman  and  Platemaker,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


igh  line  pole  pests 


WOODPECKERS  ARE  by  no  means  the 
only  ravagers  of  nature  who  beset  the 
line  poles  of  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration cooperatives.  In  a  recent 
statement  on  this  vexing  nuisance,  Chris 
L.  Schultz,  Engineering  Division  of  REA, 
points  out  a  few  other  marauders  whose 
forays  disrupt  service  and  make  emer- 
gency repairs  necessary. 

Other  equally  costly  pests  of  line  poles 
are  Pennsylvania  bears  that  tear  up  six 
poles  in  the  same  location  every  year; 
pelicans  that  fly  into  the  lines  in  Yellow- 
stone National  Park;  owls  that  carry 
young  rabbits  aloft  and  perch  on  trans- 
formers to  eat  them  (which  cooks  the 
owl's  dinner,  and  the  owl  likewise) ; 
snakes  that  climb  poles  and  drape  them- 
selves across  two  high- voltage  wires; 
cats,  possums,  and  coons,  squirrels,  and 


other  animals  that  manage  to  electro- 
cute themselves  aloft  by  snooping,  caus- 
ing severe  outages  at  the  same  time. 

REA-financed  power  systems  have 
tried  many  ways  to  solve  the  woodpecker 
problem  but  inasmuch  as  woodpeckers 
are  protected  by  Federal  law,  no  boun- 
ties on  their  scalps  could  be  offered. 
Finally,  Homer  Welch,  manager  for  the 
Lee  County  Electric  Cooperative,  Ft. 
Myers,  Fla.,  strapped  strong  braces  at 
the  side  of  the  poles — which  the  birds 
leave  alone  while  hammering  away  as 
usual  at  the  original  poles. 

Our  missing  milk 

EACH  PERSON'S  available  supply  of  all 
the  milk  produced  in  this  country  fell  by 
almost  90  pounds  from  1941  through  1951. 
This  reduced  production  per  capita  con- 
tains enough  of  the  following  nutrients 
to  furnish  the  average  daily  requirements 
of  a  moderately  active  man  for  the  fol- 
lowing numbers  of  days:  Calories,  9  days; 
protein,  20  days;  calcium,  110  days;  phos- 
phorus, 65  days;  and  vitamin  A,  12  days. 

This  fact  of  considerable  concern  is 
pointed  out  by  Ralph  E.  Hodgson,  assist- 
ant chief,  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry. 
This  concern  is  intensified  both  because 
of  the  public's  belief  in  the  value  of  milk 
as  a  vital  protective  food,  and  because  of 
our  rapidly  growing  population.  Dairy 
labor  is  well  trained  and  skilled  but  often 
unwilling  to  stay  on  dairy  farms  because 
of  the  long,  confining  work  days.  Mr. 
Hodgson  believes  this  means  little  or  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  dairy  farms, 
but  that  the  most  likely  way  to  add  to  the 
Nation's  milk  supply  must  come  through 
greater  output  per  cow  and  per  acre  of 
land. 

This  can  be  done,  Mr.  Hodgson  points 
out,  by  (1)  improved  farm  and  dairy 
management  systems,  including  stream- 
lining the  daily  chores;  (2)  developing 
more  productive  cows;  and  (3)  adopting 
better  feeding  practices  and  better  feed 
materials — where  the  best  chance  for 
success  is  anticipated.  The  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  feels — along  with  many 
other  authorities — that  getting  improved 
quality  and  better  utilization  of  hay,  pas- 
ture, and  silage  is  the  key  to  the  question 
of  increased  milk  supplies.  Good  forages 
can  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  most,  if  not 
all,  the  minerals,  vitamins,  and  proteins, 
as  well  as  a  large  part  of  the  total  diges- 
tible nutrients  required  to  do  the  job  well. 


FuJghum  to  MSA 

Ralph  Fulghum,  assistant  chief,  Informa- 
tion Division,  Extension  Service,  is  one  of  a 
group  of  specialists  recruited  to  assist  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency  overseas.  He  will 
have  his  headquarters  at  Paris. 

USDA:  March  26, 1952 


RESTLESS  TIMES  for  us  kids  in  the 
district  school  house  at  the  head  of  our 
old  valley  came  when  the  willows  along 
the  creek  got  real  green  and  the  wild 
geese  came  flying  back  over  the  hills, 
honking  to  each  other  about  their  winter 
vacations  in  Florida.  You'd  try  hard  to 
knuckle  down  and  master  that  long  divi- 
sion, but  somehow  some  mysterious 
thing  always  jogged  your  elbow  and 
made  you  turn  and  peer  out  the  window. 
Maybe  it  was  the  warble  of  the  curlews 
or  a  batch  of  frogs  tuning  up  in  the  cat- 
tail reeds;  and  again  maybe  it  was  a 
jangling  cow  bell  or  a  mess  of  fresh 
lambs  blatting  away  over  in  the  oppo- 
site pasture;  or  a  lumber  wagon  with 
some  implements  jouncing  around  on  the 
way  to  the  new  oats  seeding.  Whatever 
it  was,  and  in  spite  of  how  nice  your 
teacher  seemed  as  the  term  grew  shorter, 
you  seldom  got  down  to  business  for  the 
rest  of  that  day.  You  didn't  care  much 
after  that  for  good  grades  and  honor 
cards  or  school  programs.  Let  the  first 
whiff  and  whoop  of  springtime  come 
prancing  past  the  windows,  and  you 
yearned  to  be  right  out  there  where  the 
curtain  was  rising  on  the  season's  best 
show.  You  never  thought  a  mite  about 
the  hard  licks  ahead  of  you — fighting 
weeds,  swishing  flies,  currying  horses, 
mending  harness,  and  spreading  ma- 
nure, turning  the  cows  out  grazing,  and 
helping  to  thump  up  some  butter  in  the 
old  dasher — and  then  having  to  wash 
your  feet  every  night.  All  you  thought 
about  in  the  last  days  of  school  was  how 
badly  you  wanted  to  be  as  smart  about 
dumb  animals  and  wild  flowers  as  John 
Muir,  John  Burroughs,  John  James 
Audubon,  Johnnie  Appleseed,  and  Henry 
David  Thcreau.  Even  if  you  never  got 
famous  and  renowned,  you  wanted  to  be 
around  there  in  the  springtime  to  share 
all  the  privileges  that  country  boys  often 
lose  before  they  get  to  appreciate  how 
fine  the  valley  is  while  they're  young. 

TO  GET  PRINTED  PUBLICATIONS 

Washington  employees  can  best  get 
printed  publications  at  Room  104A,  to  the 
right  as  you  enter  the  Administration 
Building.  Field  employees  address:  In- 
quiries and  Distribution  Service,  Division 
of  Publications,  Office  of  Information, 
US  DA.  Extension  workers:  Clear  your 
order  through  State  publication  distribu- 
tion officers  when  you  want  50  or  more 
copies  of  one  publication;  address  other 
orders  to  Division  of  Extension  Informa- 
tion, Extension  Service,  USDA,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Please  do  not  ask  the  Editor  of 
USDA  for  copies  of  such  publications  as 
he  has  no  stock  of  them.  He  stocks  only 
items  for  which  you  are  told  to  write  the 
Editor  of  USDA. 


Readers'  reminders 

Goals  and  housing 

Various  USDA  field  agencies  will  meet  to 
consider  ways  to  achieve  this  year's  farm, 
goals  and  to  consult  on  the  consolidated 
housing  project.  The  meetings  are  sched- 
uled for  March  27,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  March  31, 
Alexandria,  La.;  and  April  7,  Denver,  Colo. 
Notes  about  these  sessions  may  be  had  from 
USDA  editor  by  asking  for  No.  488. 

Wool  loans   coming 

Instead  of  continuing  the  usual  practice 
since  1943  of  supporting  wool  prices  through 
Government  purchases,  USDA  has  decided  to 
grant  storage  loans  to  producers  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Details  of 
the  program  with  level  of  support  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity  will  be  forthcoming  about 
April  1.  More  details  from  Editor  of  USDA, 
by  asking  for  No.  377. 

Cotton  insecticides 

Before  1947,  when  arsenic  compounds  were 
used  in  boll  weevil  control,  only  from  5  to  10 
percent  of  the  planted  cotton  acreages  in  the 
boll  weevil  belt  were  being  treated.  But  in 
1951,  using  the  new  organic  insecticides, 
growers  treated  about  35  to  40  percent  of  the 
area  infested  with  these  insects.  Details  are 
given  in  No.  429,  a  copy  of  which  you  may 
have  by  writing  to  USDA  Editor. 

Bumping  brucellosis 

From  July  1  to  December  31,  1951,  reactors 
found  in  the  State-Federal  program  to  eradi- 
cate brucellosis  fell  from  3.1  percent  to  2.6 
percent.  But  this  excludes  Wisconsin's  10.8 
percent  reactors,  discovered  while  using  the 
ABR,  or  ring  test,  to  find  herds  with  known 
reactors.  Those  who  wish  a  State  break- 
down of  the  1950  and  1951  brucellosis  test 
results  may  ask  USDA  Editor  for  No.  388. 

Selected  book  lists 

Our  capable  Library  has  available  another 
revised  list  of  selected  American  agricultural 
books — arranged  by  subjects  and  by  authors. 
Quoted  prices  are  taken  from  publishers' 
catalogs  and  the  call  numbers  which  are 
added  are  the  shelf  citations  found  in  the 
USDA  Library  and  its  branches.  Get  your 
copy  direct  by  writing  to  the  Library,  if  your 
nearest  Branch  Library  is  not  supplied. 

Investigations  galore 

On  February  28,  in  a  statement  of  facts 
about  the  so-called  "grain  conversion"  cases. 
Secretary  Brannan  stated  that  since  June 
1948  the  Ecpartment  has  been  audited  and 
investigated  no  less  than  134  times,  mostly 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  staffs  of 
congrersional  committees.  He  said  such 
things  are  welcome,  but  that  to  the  great 
credit  of  the  Department  none  of  these  in- 
vestigations has  purported  to  disclose  crimi- 
nal activities  on  the  part  of  Department  em- 
ployees. USDA  editor  has  a  few  copies  left 
of  this  statement,  No.  438. 

Wireless  rural  telephones 

Using  electronics  and  radio  equipment  to 
enable  an  isolated  neighborhood  of  Virginia 
farm  folks  to  send  and  receive  telephone 
messages  and  dial  numbers  across  a  10-mile 
atmospheric  gap  from  one  untended  auto- 
matic station  to  another  is  a  new  angle  to 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  effort. 
Further  practical  improvements  on  this  novel 
idea  now  successfully  used  in  the  famous 
Wilderness  and  Chancellorsville  battlefield 
park  area  are  expected  soon.  For  details, 
ask  USDA  Editor  for  No.  411. 

Red  Cross  blood  donors  wanted 


Brief  and  choice 


Costa  Rican  visitor 

Office  of  Information  received  a  visit 
recently  from  Alexander  MacLean,  editor  of 
the  Bulletin  issued  by  the  Inter-American 
Institute  of  Agricultural  Science,  Turrialba, 
Costa  Rica. 

USDA  clubs 

Office  of  Personnel  says  that  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  expects  to  complete  its  USDA  club 
organization  soon.  Dr.  Erwin  F.  Draheim  of 
Pers  assisted  the  Greenfield,  Mass.,  USDA 
club  to  finish  its  organization  on  February  28. 

Indexer  retires 

Laura  L.  Crouse,  with  almost  29  years 
service  in  the  Office  of  Information  and  33 
years  in  Government  work  altogether,  has 
retired.  She  spent  most  of  her  time  as  an 
indexer  of  department  publications. 

FAO  in  new  quarters 

The  North  American  Office  of  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  Gove  Hambidge, 
director,  is  now  located  in  a  set  of  offices 
in  the  South  Building,  Department  erf 
Agriculture. 

Farm   safety  plans 

USDA  Safety  Council  again  joins  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  in  laying  advance  plans 
for  observance  of  National  Farm  Safety  Week, 
July  20-26,  1952.  Comprehensive  fact  sheets 
prepared  by  a  special  committee  are  expected 
to  be  ready  for  general  distribution  on  or 
about  April  15,  with  the  various  bureaus  and 
agencies  in  charge. 

Production   goals  film 

With  anticipated  release  about  April  1, 
Motion  Picture  Services  has  a  new  13-minute 
black  and  white  film,  "Food,  Fiber,  and  the 
Future."  It  is  intended  for  wide  use  in 
support  of  the  intensified  drive  for  greater 
farm  output  in  1952. 

Easter  sunrise  service 

Maj.  Gen.  Paul  H.  Streit,  Commander, 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  invites  all 
our  personnel  to  attend  the  Easter  Sunrise 
Service,  7  a.  m.,  on  April  13.  It  will  be  held 
in  the  amphitheater  of  the  formal  gardens 
and  will  be  broadcast  over  a  national  radio 
hook-up. 

Recent  soil  surveys 

During  1950-51  fiscal  year,  soil  survey  re- 
ports were  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering 
for:  (1)  the  Duncan  area  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico;  (2)  Union  county,  Georgia;  (3)  the 
Idaho  Falls  area,  Idaho;  (4)  St.  Joseph  coun- 
ty, Indiana;  (5)  Marshall  county,  Kentucky; 
(6)  Otoe  county,  Nebraska;  (7)  Woods 
county,  Oklahoma;  and  (8)  Clallam  county, 
Washington,  and  (9)  Stockton  area,  Califor- 
nia. Soil  surveys  were  under  way  in  32 
States  during  fiscal  1951. 

Robinson  to  N.  E.  Council 

Francis  E.  Robinson  has  left  his  post  as 
director  of  public  information  and  extension 
editor  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  to 
become  secretary  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Committee  of  the  New  England  Council  at 
Boston.  From  1933  to  1939  he  was  secretary 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion; from  1939  through  1940  he  was  publicity 
director  for  the  New  England  Milk  Producers 
Association;  and  from  June  1940  until  Janu- 
ary 1942,  Mr.  Robinson  was  assistant  regional 
representative  of  USDA's  Office  of  Informa- 
tion in  the  Northeastern  States;  and  later 
was  chief  of  the  Marketing  Reports  Division, 
War  Food  Administration,  for  the  New  Eng- 
land region. 
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Inactive  records 

Inactive  personnel  records  formerly  kept 
in  the  Federal  Record  Center,  Alexandria,  Va., 
have  been  shifted  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Inquiries 
regarding  such  records  should  be  sent  to 
Federal  Records  Center  (Agriculture),  1724 
Locust   Street,   St.   Louis   3,   Mo. 

Good  farming   pays 

The  theme  that  good  farming  practices  are 
the  key  to  higher  yields  is  emphasized  in 
Farm  Mobilization  Fact  Sheet  No.  3.  being 
distributed  widely  through  State  and  County 
Agricultural  Mobilization  Committees.  Good 
seed  on  a  well  tilled  seed  bed,  correct  fer- 
tilizers, adequate  pest  control,  careful  har- 
vesting, and  reduction  of  storage  losses  are 
the  big  points  covered. 

Consult  USDA  Lawyers 

Office  of  the  Solicitor  provides  the  services 
of  field  attorneys  to  advise  and  assist  USDA 
employees  who  get  involved  in  some  legal  af- 
fair, either  civil  or  criminal,  if  and  when  re- 
lated to  activities  within  the  scope  of  their 
employment.  Be  suve  that  the  proper  office 
or  branch  of  the  Solicitor's  Office  is  notified 
whenever  an  employee  who  is  performing  offi- 
cial duties  gets  into  an  accident  causing  sub- 
stantial property  damage  or  serious  personal 
injury.  Do  this  regardless  of  whether  our 
attorneys  will  be  requested  to  represent  em- 
ployees or  regardless  of  whether  any  suit  is 
commenced  on  account  of  the  accident. 

Beef  studies  at  Denver 

New  headquarters  for  the  Department's 
beef  cattle  research  in  all  its  phases  at  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  will  have  Dr.  R.  T.  Clark  in  charge, 
with  Dr.  A.  L.  Baker,  formerly  at  Front  Royal, 
Va.,  Station,  as  his  assistant.  Besides  close 
cooperation  in  continued  beef  cattle  studies 
with  the  State  experiment  stations  of  the 
western  and  midwestern  areas,  primary  work 
will  also  be  done  at  four  USDA  field  stations. 
These  include  Ft.  Reno  Station,  Okla.,  Ft. 
Robinson  Station,  Nebr.;  the  Iberia  Livestock 
Station,  La.;  the  Plant  Industry  Station, 
Woodward,  Okla..  and  the  U.  S.  Range  Live- 
stock Station,  Miles  City,  Mont. 

SCS  land  management 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  respon- 
sible for  managing  about  6  million  acres  of 
Federal  lands  in  13  different  projects  in  the 
western  range  States.  Most  of  this  land 
holding  was  acquired  by  the  Government  in 
the  drought  and  depression  years  of  the 
1930's  as  part  of  the  submarginal  land  pur- 
chase and  land  use  adjustment  effort.  Little 
of  this  land  had  good  grass  cover  when 
acquired.  Since  SCS  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  these  submarginal  tracts,  more  than 
800,000  acres  have  been  planted  to  grass,  4.000 
water  facilities  have  been  installed,  and 
about  10.000  miles  of  fence  have  been  built. 
During  1950  these  6  million  acres  furnished 
about  1V2  million  animal  unit  months  of 
grazing  for  4,400  stockmen's  herds  and  flocks. 

Our  book   look   nook 

A  lifetime  of  research  has  culminated  with 
the  publication  of  a  new  textbook,  "Sheep 
Diseases."  by  Dr.  I.  E.  Newsom.  former  dean 
of  veterinary  medicine  and  president  emer- 
itus of  Colorado  A.  &  M.  College.  It's  pub- 
lished by  Williams  &  Wilkins  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.  *  *  *  E.  G.  McKibben,  principal 
engineer  with  USDA,  together  with  E.  L. 
Barger.  W.  M.  Carleton,  and  Roy  Bainer,  have 
published  "Tractors  and  Their  Power  Units." 
496  pages,  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons  Inc.,  New- 
York  City,  price  $6.50.  *  *  *  A  progress 
report  of  further  experiments  along  the  lines 
of  those  he  described  in  "Plowman's  Folly" 
is  contained  in  Edward  H.  Faulkner's  latest 
book,  "Soil  Development."  The  publication 
date  claimed  by  the  Oklahoma  University 
Press,  Norman,  Okla.,  is  March  14,  and  the 
232-page  book  costs  $3. 


S  O  S  for  Samoa 

In  response  for  an  appeal  by  the  Governor 
of  American  Samoa  for  agriculture  textbooks 
and  bulletins,  USDA's  Office  of  Information 
sent  a  consignment  of  available  extra  Year 
Books  to  the  newly  established  Department 
of  Agriculture  there. 

Hartline  to  El  Salvador 

Jack  Hartline  of  Motion  Picture  Services, 
Office  of  Information,  has  been  assigned  to 
visit  El  Salvador  and  work  with  Keith  Hime- 
baugh  there  under  Point  IV  programs.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  duty  Mr.  Hartline  will  help 
develop  a  plan  for  producing  and  distributing 
new  motion  pictures  as  visual  aids  in  agri- 
cultural extension. 

For  field  workers 

Three  new  correspondence  courses  are 
ready  at  the  Graduate  School — each  consist- 
ing of  15  lessons  with  2  hours  credit.  They 
are  "Experimental  Design,"  taught  by  F.  M. 
Wadley,  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  De- 
velopment; "Hydraulics."  by  Clarence  Bards- 
ley,  National  Bureau  of  Standards:  and  "Farm 
Forestry,"  by  John  F.  Preston,  former  chief 
of  the  forestry  division  in  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

Shifts  in  PMA  leaders 

William  W.  Chandler  is  the  new  production 
and  marketing  administration  director  for 
the  midwest  area,  with  Charles  L.  Frazier  as 
deputy  director.  Both  men  began  work  with 
USDA  back  in  the  turbulent  "thirties," 
Chandler  in  Iowa  and  Frazier  in  Missouri. 
E.  H.  Spoor,  former  chairman  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  PMA  Committee,  is  named  spe- 
cial field  representative  for  the  Food  Distri- 
bution Branch,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Add   meetings   and   dates 

By  radio,  exhibits  and  club*  programs, 
World  Health  Day  observances  will  be  held 
on  April  7.  National  Home  Demonstration 
Week  is  scheduled  for  April  27  to  May  3 
under  the  theme  "today's  home  builds  to- 
morrow's world."  The  eleventh  annual  In- 
stitute on  Conservation,  Nutrition,  and 
Health  will  meet  at  the  Medical  Center. 
University  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  111..  June  30 
and  July  1-2.  It  is  sponsored  by  Friends  of 
the  Land. 

Borers   branch   out 

Based  upon  field  data  obtained  by  State 
agricultural  agencies,  USDA  entomologists  re- 
port that  the  United  States  area  known  to  be 
infested  with  European  corn  borers  com- 
prises 1,456  counties.  In  51  counties  evidence 
of  borer  activity  was  found  for  the  first  time 
during  the  1951  crop  season.  Surveys  to  de- 
termine abundance  of  corn  borers  were  made 
in  700  counties  in  26  States  last  season.  On 
the  whole,  the  rate  of  infestation  was  some- 
what lower  in  1951  than  in  1950,  although  in 
the  Eastern  States  corn  borer  populations 
showed  a  general  upward  trend. 

Agency  teamwork 

Everybody  is  better  off  because  agencies 
work  together.  John  W.  Ethridge,  a  farmer 
in  Tunica  County,  Miss.,  bears  witness  to 
this.  He  got  a  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion loan  so  he  could  farm  better  and  raise 
more  farm  products.  But  the  FHA  county 
supervisor,  James  Craig,  noticed  Ethridge 
was  falling  behind  with  his  farm  work  be- 
cause his  eyes  were  going  bad.  Ethridge 
told  Craig  he  didn't  know  what  to  do  about 
it.  Craig  had  made  it  a  point  to  know  some- 
thing about  other  agencies,  so  he  went  to 
the  Division  for  the  Blind  in  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  and  told  George 
Owens  of  that  agency  about  Ethridge's  im- 
mediate need  for  eye  treatment.  Two  opera- 
tions repaired  much  of  the  damage.  Now 
Ethridge  can  go  about  his  normal  farming 
and  is  making  good  headway  in  reorganizing 
his  work  in  line  with  the  plans  on  which 
his  loan  is  based. 


Big   NFLA   record 


The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  St.  Paul  of  the 
Seventh  Farm  Credit  district  and  the  na- 
tional farm  loan  associations  made  $29,683.- 
300  in  long-term  mortgage  loans  in  1951,  22 
percent  above  those  of  1950  and  exceeded 
only  back  in  the  1934-35  period.  Meantime, 
Production  Credit  Associations — the  short- 
term  credit  co-ops — in  that  district  made 
progress,  12  more  associations  becoming  com- 
pletely farmer-owned,  making  37  in  all  for 
the  district.  After  taxes,  net  PCA  income 
from  members  was  about  $600,000,  or  $65,000 
over  the  previous  1950  high  point.  Wiscon- 
sin PCA's  are  celebrating  100  percent  mem- 
ber-ownership this  year. 

Necrology 

Dr.  Joseph  S.  Caldwell,  who  retired  from 
the  Department  in  1948  after  30  years  as  a 
plant  physiologist,  died  at  Riverdale,  Md., 
February  18,  age  74  vears.  Since  his  retire- 
ment, Dr.  Caldwell  served  as  a  collaborator 
at  the  Plant  Industry  Station,  Beltsville. 
Md.  His  research  in  the  field  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  preservation  by  drying  and  freezing 
methods  earned  him  wide  recognition.  Dr. 
Caldwell  was  from  Tennessee,  a  graduate  of 
Maryville  College  and  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Previous  to  joining  USDA,  he 
taught  at  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
did  research  work  at  the  Washington  State 
Experiment  Station.  *  *  *  Zebedee  La 
Pelle  died  at  his  home  in  Washington,  D.  O, 
February  20.  Mr.  La  Pelle  was  a  former 
employee  in  the  Office  of  Information. 

Dr.   John   R.   Mohler 

Dr.  John  Robbins  Mohler,  famous  USDA 
administrator,  veterinary  scientist,  a».d 
pathologist,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
February  28,  age  76.  He  retired  in  1943  as 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  after  no- 
table service  in  the  Bureau  for  46  years.  He 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  the  eradi- 
cation of  bovine  tuberculosis,  cattle  tick 
fever,  brucellosis,  or  Bang's  disease,  and  in 
helping  to  detect  and  suppress  early  out- 
breaks of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  this 
country.  He  directed  the  first  heavy  attack 
on  the  latter  disease  in  1902.  He  helped 
bring  about  improvement  in  domestic  live- 
stock by  genetic  research  and  the  application 
of  scientific  knowledge  in  many  phases  of 
animal  husbandry.  He  gave  early  support  to 
the  Meat  Inspection  Service  and  the  National 
Poultry  Improvement  Plan.  He  also  aided 
greatly  in  directing  work  related  to  the  de- 
velopment of  anti-hog  cholera  serum. 

Dr.  Mohler  was  born  in  Philadelphia  and 
graduated  from  Temple  University  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  also  held  a 
medical  degree  at  Marquette  University,  Mil- 
waukee, and  received  honor  degrees  from 
Iowa  State  College  and  University  of  Mary- 
land. A  member  of  the  British  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  Dr.  Mohler  was  also  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  and  U.  S.  Livestock  Sanitary  As- 
sociation. His  widow,  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Mohler, 
survives  him,  and  his  son,  Dr.  William  H. 
Mohler,  is  an  employee  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 
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VSDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  dis- 
tribution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  (July  1,  1949),  as  containing  admin- 
istrative information  required  for  the  proper 
transaction  of  the  public  business.  Retirees 
who  write  the  editor  requesting  it,  may  con- 
tinue to  get  VSDA.  Please  write  instead  of 
phoning  whenever  possible;  for  rush  orders 
call  Ext.  2058.  Elwood  R.  Mclntyre,  Editor  of 
VSDA,  Office  of  Information.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Federal  milk  orders 

FLUID  MILK  (direct-consumption  whole 
milk)  flows  from  dairy  farmer  to  con- 
sumer through  a  vast,  rapid,  and  highly 
organized  channel,  streaming  forth  on 
daily  schedule  under  quality  regulations 
to  reach  a  multitude  of  retail  and  whole- 
sale markets.  To  stabilize  and  regulate 
such  complex  markets,  Federal  milk 
orders  now  operate  in  43  fluid  milk  zones 
of  the  Nation.  Four  new  market  areas 
were  added  under  the  Federal  orders 
since  July  1, 1951 — Detroit,  Mich.;  North 
Texas  (Dallas,  Fort  Worth  and  adja- 
cent areas),  Neosho  Valley  of  Kansas, 
Missouri;  and  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Ap- 
proximately 172,300  producers,  delivering 
about  21.3  billion  pounds  of  milk  valued 
at  about  $895,000,000,  are  affected  by 
orders  now  in  force  in  21  States.  This 
compares  with  about  156,000  producers 
who  delivered  about  19  billion  pounds  to 
Federal  order  markets  as  of  July  1, 1951. 
At  present  the  fluid  milk  delivered  to 
consumers  in  Federal  order  markets 
comprises  approximately  17  percent  of 
all  the  milk  production  on  U.S.  farms  in 
a  year.  Federal  authority  to  regulate  the 
handling  of  milk  was  first  provided  in 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933. 
The  Federal  orders  of  today,  however, 
are  based  on  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  which  sets  up  in 
detail  the  authority  granted  earlier,  with 
certain  amendments.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  empowered  to  issue  Fed- 
eral orders  enforceable  by  law  which 
apply  to  the  handlers  of  milk  and  its 
products.  It  specifies  that  producers 
regularly  supplying  the  market  be  paid 
not  less  than  certain  minimum  prices 
established  according  to  the  form  or  way 
in  which  the  milk  is  sold.  Public  hear- 
ings are  held  on  the  prices,  terms,  and 
conditions  of  each  order,  which  is  only 
effective  when  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  dairy  farmers  concerned.  Federal 
administrators  are  named  to  regulate 
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each  order,  aided  by  accountants  and 
statisticians. 

New  markets  petitioning  for  hearings 
on  proposed  new  orders  during  the  year 
past  were  Central  West  Texas,  Bogalusa, 
La.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.;  Canton  -  Massilon  -  Alliance, 
Ohio;  Fort  Smith-Camp  Chafee,  Ark.; 
Kay  County,  Okla.;  and  Muskegon  and 
Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

Markets  with  Federal  orders  where 
producers  deliver  a  volume  of  pooled 
fluid  milk  equal  to  one  billion  pounds  a 
year  and  more  include  New  York  City, 
N.  Y.;  Chicago,  111.;  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Boston,  Mass.;  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Among  the  markets  with  smallest  annual 
volume  are  Paducah,  Ky.;  Dubuque, 
Iowa;  and  Lima,  Ohio.  The  general 
supervision  of  the  Federal  milk  orders 
is  by  the  Dairy  Branch,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration. 


Bull  loans 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  loans  young 
bulls  for  service  and  proving  in  farm  herds. 
Last  year  20  Holstein  bulls  and  5  Jersey 
bulls  from  Beltsville  were  proved  In  outside 
herds,  under  dairy  herd  improvement  asso- 
ciation records.  In  both  breeds  80  percent 
of  these  bulls  sired  daughters  that  averaged 
better  than  their  dams.  As  of  last  June  30. 
147  Beltsville-bred  bulls  were  being  proved 
on  the  farms  of  cooperators. 

Systemic  fungicides 

After  paying  tribute  to  pioneer  tJSDA  plant 
pathologists  such  as  B.  T.  Galloway,  Walter 
T.  Swingle,  and  Erwin  F.  Smith,  Eric  G.  Shar- 
velle,  Purdue  University  extension  plant 
pathologist,  says  that  1952  may  be  recorded 
as  the  year  in  which  systemic  plant  disease 
control  became  popular.  This  means  using 
chemical  agencies  applied  to  plants  to  im- 
munize them  against  disease  or  cure  them  of 
established  diseases.  He  cites  tests  made 
with  an  antibiotic,  Griseofulvin,  by  British 
scientists.  As  a  foliage  spray  or  a  watering 
material,  this  product  has  proved  a  good 
preventative  for  tomato  leaf  diseases.  Dr. 
Sharvelle  adds  that  immunization  or  chemi- 
cal prophylaxis  involves  introduction  of 
chemicals  into  the  healthy  plant  system  be- 
fore the  parasites  enter  their  host,  with 
resultant  immunity  to  subsequent  infection. 
"Much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  door 
to  this  fascinating  possibility  is  open  to  prac- 
tical agriculture,"  it  Is  concluded.  See  The 
Plant  Disease  Reporter,  vol.  36,  No.  2,  Feb.  15, 
1952. 


PAR  LESS  consumers  of  the  United 
States  are  really  poorly  fed,  as  compared 
with  pre-World  War  II  days,  although 
there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  nutritional  levels  of  many 
families,  according  to  Dr.  Hazel  K.  Stie- 
beling,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Human  Nutri- 
tion and  Home  Economics,  speaking  at 
an  Extension  Service  staff  conference 
recently. 

She  said  that  the  two  basic  require- 
ments for  satisfying  good  nutrition  are 
abundance  of  the  right  foods  and  a  wide 
variety  of  them— and  that  on  the  whole, 
United  States  food  producers  are  well 
able  to  supply  these  two  essentials,  but 
the  use  of  good  diets  depends  both  on 
income  levels  and  a  thorough  education 
in  nutrition  principles. 

Gains  in  real  income  by  families  in 
the  lower  end  of  the  income  scale  have 
remarkably  redistributed  the  food  sup- 
ply— mostly  in  a  wholesome  way,  it  was 
stated.  Certain  gradual  changes  in  the 
makeup  of  our  consuming  population, 
Dr.  Siebeling  declared,  slowly  but  surely 
affect  the  proper  use  we  should  make  of 
our  available  food  supply.  The  out- 
standing points  in  this  regard  are  the 
presence  now  of  more  older  people  and 
of  more  younger  people  in  relation  to  the 
entire  population,  than  in  1940. 

Less  caloric  intake  is  therefore  actually 
needed,  Dr.  Stiebeling  said.  Fewer  cal- 
ories are  needed  by  older  persons,  and 
also  because  of  sedentary  nature  of  a 
majority  of  the  population — even  farm- 
ers doing  less  hard,  muscular  labor  now 
than  they  did  a  couple  of  decades  ago. 
Hence  our  per  capita  caloric  needs  are 
tending  to  lessen,  but  the  stability  of  our 
proteins,  minerals,  and  vitamins  must  be 
assured. 

Generous  quantities  of  fats  and  sugars 
in  our  food  supply  (to  provide  calories 
mainly)  often  lead  to  their  over  use,  and 
obesity  tends  to  be  associated  with  in- 
creased mortality  rates  from  diseases. 
Dr.  Stiebeling  explained.  Intelligent 
control  of  food  intake  affords  a  major 
subject  for  future  study,  it  was  con- 
cluded. 


Watts  ahead? 

The  Electric  Farming  Campaign  spear- 
headed by  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion personnel  and  those  of  its  borrowing 
cooperatives  is  off  to  a  fine  start.  Many 
States  are  busy  with  the  details.  North 
Carolina  scheduled  six  meetings  late  in 
March,  Montana  will  push  electric  grain  and 
hay  drying  early  in  April,  Ohio  is  getting  busy 
too,  and  Michigan  has  a  State  session  dated 
for  April  15-16  at  Grand  Rapids.  Kansas 
voltage  votaries  opened  the  campaign  April  8. 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  have  State 
meetings  set  for  about  April  15. 


Pomona's  pamphlets 

ANSWERS  TO  many  technical  questions 
by  amateur  gardeners  and  commercial 
propagators  of  flowers,  fruits,  orna- 
mentals, and  vegetables  are  available  in 
the  approximately  85,000  catalogs  and 
trade  lists  maintained  in  the  main  Li- 
brary of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
For  many  years  the  Library  and  the  Divi- 
sions in  the  Horticultural  Crops  Group, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Ag- 
ricultural Engineering,  have  cooperated 
in  building  and  maintaining  such  a  col- 
lection. It  covers  about  860  feet  of 
shelving,  together  with  a  comprehensive 
index  of  3,870  varietal  names  of  72  kinds 
of  fruits  and  13  kinds  of  nuts.  Vege- 
table varieties  are  not  similarly  indexed. 

Custodian  of  the  vast  and  valuable 
collection  and  the  index  thereto  is  Mrs. 
Nell  Smallwood.  She  succeeded  the  late 
Magdalene  R.  Newman  in  1945.  Miss 
Newman  was  the  librarian  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Divisions  Group  originally,  but 
was  transferred  to  the  USDA  Library  in 
1942.  Associated  also  with  the  early  pe- 
riod of  the  collection  as  advisor  and 
technical  authority  was  Percy  L.  Ricker, 
Botanist  in  the  Division  of  Forage  Crops 
and  Diseases. 

The  seed  and  nursery  catalog  collec- 
tion was  begun  about  48  years  ago 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Office  of  the 
Economic  Botanist  of  the  Department. 
After  1919,  when  the  collection  became 
jointly  operated  by  the  Library  and  the 
Division  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops 
and  Diseases,  gaps  were  rapidly  filled  in 
by  both  purchase  and  request.  The  rare 
series  from  1818  through  1860  from  Wil- 
liam Prince  &  Son  of  Long  Island,  with 
letters,  journals,  and  other  trade  notices 
was  a  valuable  purchase.  Notable  early 
gift  collections  included  those  of  C.  R. 
Orcutt,  LaJolla,  Calif.,  the  David  Luns- 
den  collection  of  domestic  and  foreign 
catalogs  and  orchid  lists,  that  of  Edward 
J.  Wickson,  donated  by  the  University  of 
California,  and  the  Joseph  N.  Rose  cacti 
lists,  as  well  as  several  hundred  items 
from  the  Brooklyn  Botanical  Garden. 

Requests  for  information  on  various 
varieties  and  where  to  get  them  are  re- 
ceived from  Government  agencies,  ex- 
periment stations,  commercial  seed  and 
nursery  firms,  horticultural  societies,  li- 
braries, schools  and  colleges,  newspaper 
garden  editors,  and  the  ordinary  "green 
thumb"  gardener.  In  the  past  fiscal 
year  there  were  more  than  800  requests 
for  available  sources  of  particular  plant 
materials.  The  American  Pomological 
Society  has  designated  the  Library  as  its 
official  reference  authority  on  varietal 
nomenclature — through  the  card  indexes 


thus  maintained  from  the  catalog  lists 
and  other  sources. 

Each  year  circular  letters  are  sent  to 
both  domestic  and  foreign  firms  ask- 
ing that  their  latest  catalogs  and  price 
lists  be  sent  to  the  Library.  The  1951 
catalogs — many  of  them  beautiful  speci- 
mens— were  received  from  Africa,  Argen- 
tina, Autralia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  England, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Scotland,  Spain,  and 
Switzerland. 

Topping  the  index  lists  of  fruit  varietal 
names  and  descriptions  based  on  the 
catalogs  on  file  are  548  for  apples,  551 
for  peaches,  451  for  grapes,  300  for 
plums,  262  for  strawberries,  and  157  for 
pears.  Thus  the  Library's  noteworthy 
effort  through  the  years  is  a  constant 
reservoir  of  data  for  research  workers 
and  plant  buyers,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

Injury  foils  hurt  goals 

WORK  ACCIDENTS  on  farms  claim 
about  4,000  lives  annually.  Figures  of  a 
revealing  nature  in  the  farm  accident 
field  have  been  developed  and  adapted 
by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
from  calculations  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation insurance  experience  of  hired 
farm  labor.  The  bench  mark  used  in 
expanding  and  adjusting  the  estimates 
that  follow  was  the  4,000  fatalities  esti- 
mated by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Department  of  Labor. 

In  effect  the  study  means  that  besides 
the  4,000  fatal  work  accidents  in  1951  on 
farms,  about  250  victims  were  left  un- 
able to  do  any  productive  work,  about 
11,400  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg  or  were  other- 
wise severely  handicapped,  30,900  lost 
a  finger  or  a  too  or  were  otherwise 
slightly  handicapped,  while  fully  378,000 
persons  had  temporary  injuries  from 
which  they  should  fully  recover  normal 
capacities.  John  D.  Rush,  long  associated 
with  the  USDA  Safety  Council,  is  re- 
sponsible for  these  figures. 

Costs  of  all  these  more  or  less  needless 
and  preventable  work  accidents  are 
based  on  the  average  payments  made  by 
insurance  firms  for  all  known  time-loss 
claims.  This  total  amounts  to  about  177 
million  dollars  for  just  one  year — to  say 
nothing  of  the  misery  and  suffering  ex- 
perienced as  well  as  the  harm  done  to  the 
farm  goals  productive  effort.  Watch  for 
this  and  other  data  in  the  forthcoming 
USDA  fact  sheet  on  farm  accident  pre- 
vention. 

It  is  intended  to  focus  general  atten- 
tion to  the  strict  observance  of  caution, 
pointed  up  by  National  Farm  Safety 
Week,  July  20-26. 


Readers'  reminders 

Not  enough   kenaf 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  offers  to 
buy  not  less  than  7,500  tons  of  high  quality 
kenaf  fiber  harvested  after  March  31,  1952, 
and  prior  to  next  March  31.  Prices,  terms', 
and  conditions  of  these  contracts,  limited  to 
parts  of  Florida  for  this  year,  are  given  in 
No.  524,  which  USDA  Editor  has  for  you. 

Eating   outlook 

In  an  address  at  the  National  Farm  Insti- 
tute in  Des  Moines  in  February  Dr.  Robert 
M.  Salter,  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  said  he  was  not  afraid  of  our  starv- 
ing to  death  but  he  was  concerned  about 
maintaining  our  balanced  diet  levels  and 
general  living  standards.  Copies  of  his  talk 
about  the  ability  of  our  farms  to  produce 
may  be  had  from  USDA  Editor. 

Home   garden   making 

Now  that  USDA  has  officially  sponsored  a 
continuation  of  the  home  garden  and  food 
preservation  effort  for  1952,  Office  of  Infor- 
mation has  issued  a  picture  story  to  show 
the  right  way  to  prepare  land  for  a  good  vege- 
table garden.  We  have  a  few  copies  here  for 
readers  who  ask  USDA  Editor  for  "Gardening 
is  an  Art." 

Finis  for  foot-and-mouth? 

Secretary  Brannan  and  President  Aleman 
of  Mexico  on  March  12  put  out  a  statement 
which  said  that  if  no  more  outbreaks  occur 
in  the  Mexican  foot-and-mouth  disease  area 
by  next  September  1,  then  Mexico  will  be 
officially  declared  free  of  the  disease.  The 
cost  of  the  United  States  effort  with  Mexico 
and  the  personnel  involved,  and  plans  for 
maintaining  a  small  hold-the-Iine  force  there 
indefinitely  are  given  in  No.  556 — which 
USDA  Editor  will  send  you  on  application. 

Available   new   issues 

Farmers  Bulletin  No.  2038,  42  pages  illus- 
trated, is  by  W.  J.  Morse  and  J.  L.  Cartter, 
PISAE,  entitled  "Soybeans  for  Feed.  Food, 
and  Industrial  Products."  »  »  »  circular 
No.  895,  "Raindrops  and  Erosion,"  by  H.  H. 
Bennett  and  Bert  D.  Robinson  of  SCS,  shows 
the  relation  of  raindrops  to  erosion  proc- 
esses. *  *  *  "Buying  Sweaters  for  the 
Family,"  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  16,  by 
Shirley  Johnstone,  clothing  specialist  with 
HNHE,  begins  with  classifying  sweater  fab- 
rics and  discusses  mothproofing  and  colorfast 
qualities  among  other  pointers  in  selection. 
For  these  publications,  write  Inquiries  and 
Distribution  Service,  Office  of  Information. 

Fame   for  rural   Tennessee 

"Makers  of  Millions — not  for  themselves, 
but  for  you"  is  the  title  page  of  a  remarkable 
85-page  illustrated  volume  published  by  the 
Tennessee  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  gives  the  life  stories  of  several  natives  of 
Tennessee  who  brought  renown  to  their 
State  and  a  place  in  the  Tennessee  Agricul- 
tural Hall  of  Fame.  Dixon  Merritt,  former 
USDA  worker,  is  author  of  the  story  of 
William  Haskell  Neal  (of  Neal  Paymaster 
field  corn  fame);  Mrs.  Albert  Ewing,  Nash- 
ville, writes  about  Mark  Robertson  Cockrill, 
world  champion  wool  grower;  Louis  D.  Wal- 
lace tells  the  story  of  USDA's  famed  Dr. 
Marion  Dorset,  hog  cholera  serum  and  bovine 
tuberculin  developer;  and  Mouzon  Peters 
writes  the  career  of  Dr.  Hartcourt  A.  Morgan, 
educator  and  scientist  and  head  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  Many  original  and 
hitherto  unpublished  pictures  appear  in  this 
book  under  authority  of  Governor  Gordon 
Browning  and  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Edward  Jones.  No  copies  on  hand  in  USDA 
office. 
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Agitated  acres 


WIND  MOVES  more  land  than  earth- 
quakes in  this  country — but  to  settle  the 
resulting  dust  properly  is  a  technical  job 
worthy  of  the  best  research  and  practice. 
We  get  a  lot  of  explanation  about  dust 
storms  and  wind  effects  on  soils  by  read- 
ing Mechanics  of  Wind  Erosion  by  J. 
H.  Stallings,  Research  Specialist  in  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Wind  erosion  takes  soil  from  one  farm 
and  puts  it  in  another,  without  any  con- 
sideration of  fence  lines  or  title  deeds. 
As  explained  by  Mr.  Stallings,  wind  ero- 
sion is  dependent  directly  on  the  physical 
character  and  condition  of  the  soil. 
Only  dry  soils  are  moved,  while  wet  or 
damp  soils  are  not  very  much  affected. 
Hence,  to  measure  the  susceptibility  of  a 
given  soil  to  wind  movement,  its  dry 
structure  is  a  more  reliable  index  than 
taking  it  when  wet. 

Most  of  us  seldom  grasp  the  scientific 

terms  seen  in  articles  about  handling 

wind   erosion.     There   are   quite   a   few 

unusual  words  before  us,  but  let's  quote 

Mr.  Stallings  so  we  can  understand  it 

better : 

There  are  three  types  of  soil  movement 
during  wind  erosion — (1)  saltation,  (2)  sus- 
pension, and  (3)  surface  creep.  Most  of  the 
soil  is  carried  in  a  series  of  short  "bounces" 
called  saltation.  It  is  caused  by  direct  wind 
pressure  on  soil  particles  and  their  collision 
with  other  particles.  Some  grains  rise  only 
a  short  distance,  while  others  leap  a  foot  or 
higher,  depending  on  the  velocity  of  rise  from 
the  ground.  Transportation  of  very  fine  dust 
particles  that  enter  the  air  stream  by  sus- 
pension during  a  bombardment  by  the  salta. 
tion  method  are  termed  "suspension  move- 
ments." Grains  of  soil  which  move  by  means 
of  the  kinetic  energy  derived  from  other 
grains  driven  ahead  by  saltation  are  said  to 
be  in  "surface  creep." 

Now  we  come  to  another  tangle  of 
scientific  terminology,  which  enumerates 
the  five  known  forms  that  wind  erosion 
takes — detrusion,  effluxion,  extrusion, 
efflation,  and  abrasion.  Turning  again 
for  an  S  O  S  from  Mr.  Stallings,  we 
hear: 

Some  or  all  of  these  forms  of  erosion  may 
be  operating  at  the  same  time.  However, 
none  of  them  can  exist  without  effluxion. 
Effluxion  is  a  prerequisite  to  and  the  cause 
of  other  forms  of  erosion  by  wind.  It  is  de- 
fined as  the  removal  of  soil  grains  ranging 
from  0.05  to  0.5  mm.  in  diameter,  started  and 
maintained  by  direct  wind  pressure — almost 
always  by  saltation — surface  creep  being  a 
minor  type. 

Nov/  Mr.  Stallings  translates  this  into 
control  measures  commonly  used,  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  program  of  wind  erosion  prevention  and 
control  should  be  based  on  either  reducing 
the  number  of  particles  of  0.05  to  0.5  mm. 
in  diameter  in  a  soil  to  an  allowable  mini- 
mum by  aggregation,  or  by  protecting  the  soil 
from  the  wind's  erosive  force.  Vegetation 
and  other  surface  obstructions  by  decreasing 
wind  velocity  cause  the  wind  to  deposit  its 


suspended  soil  particles  and  prevent  it  from 
picking  them  up  again. 

The  increasing  intensity  of  soil  movement 
downwind  across  eroding  areas  also  has  an 
important  bearing  on  plans  and  measures  for 
controlling  wind  erosion.  It  points  to  the 
importance  of  trapping  the  soil  where  it  first 
starts  to  move;  to  the  value  of  trap  strips  of 
vegetation,  such  as  those  employed  in  "wind 
stripping"  in  reducing  the  amount  of  erosion 
by  wind:  and  to  the  need  for  community  ac- 
tion in  preventing  the  spread  of  wind  erosion 
to  unaffected  areas.  Wind  erosion  in  some 
respects  is  like  an  epidemic  disease.  It  must 
be  controlled  at  the  source  before  it  gets  out 
of  hand  entirely. 

Said  on  the  side 

TO  GO  BEYOND  Bender's  Hill  and 
away  outside  our  valley  was  mostly  un- 
thought  of  because  a  kid's  world  reached 
no  farther  than  that  in  those  days. 
Some  of  us  kids  used  to  go  down  by  the 
railway  tracks  with  our  dogs  and  wait 
for  the  Pioneer  Limited  to  roar  by  us,  all 
in  a  blur  of  smoke  and  sparks.  None 
of  us  had  ever  been  on  a  railroad  train 
and  we  wondered  how  it  felt  to  travel 
away  so  far  and  see  so  many  new  places 
and  maybe  make  some  new  friends  some- 
where. I  used  to  wonder  if  the  passen- 
gers we  saw  reading  and  eating  on  Old 
Number  Five  ever  really  saw  our  valley 
or  if  they  glanced  at  it  maybe  and 
thought  it  was  Godforsaken  and  lonely. 
But  since  then,  I  can  tell  you,  a  lot  of  us 
fellows  from  the  valley  have  hustled  up 
and  traveled  far  beyond  Bender's  Hill 
in  our  time.  But  the  strange  point  about 
it  is  that  things  were  not  so  much  dif- 
ferent after  all  and  we  did  not  find  many 
great  deeds  to  do  or  conquests  to  make 
after  we  explored  what  was  beyond.  All 
in  all,  people  were  much  the  same  and 
life  had  all  its  ups  and  downs  out  there 
beyond  our  valley  just  like  it  was  on  this 
side  of  Bender's  Hill.  I  noticed  that  lots 
of  the  sensible  and  workable  things  we 
learned  to  do  fairly  well  as  kids  came  in 
mighty  handy  and  useful  during  our 
travels  outside  the  valley.  But  a  kid 
always  thinks  of  the  marvels  and  the 
glories  he  can  see  and  hear  and  learn 
about  in  other  places.  By  and  by  he 
finds  out  that  the  shining  rails  are  al- 
ways coming  back  towards  our  valley 
instead  of  leaving  it  forever,  like  you 
thought  when  you  watched  the  sunset 
over  Bender's  Hill. 


Two   personals 

Jack  Ludrick,  employed  for  several  years 
in  the  Information  Services  of  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration,  has  joined 
the  U.S.  Treasury's  Savings  Bond  Division  as 
assistant  director  of  the  agricultural  section. 
Before  coming  to  TJSDA,  he  served  as  assist- 
ant extension  editor  at  the  Oklahoma  A&M 
College,  Stillwater,  Okla.  *  "  *  During 
the  absence  of  Ralph  Fulghum  in  Europe, 
Harry  Mileham  is  Acting  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Extension  Information. 


Oatsman  of  note 

THE  MAN  who  perhaps  has  drawn  more 
attention  to  oats  than  any  other  person, 
doctor  or  layman,  since  oats  became  the 
favorite  food  of  Scotland,  retired  last 
November  after  40  years  of  service  with 
USDA.  Despite  his  retirement,  Dr.  T.  R. 
Stanton  still  spends  much  time  at  the 
Plant  Industry  Station,  Beltsville,  Md. 
He  is  listed  as  a  collaborator.  Not  only 
is  Stanton  known  far  and  wide,  but  ex- 
pansive praises  have  come  out  in  his 
behalf  on  special  occasions.  At  his  elec- 
tion as  a  fellow  of  the  American  Society 
of  Agronomy,  the  citation  said  in  part: 

In  his  service  for  the  Department  he  has 
been  instrumental  in  initiating,  directing, 
and  helping  to  correlate  throughout  the 
U.  S.  one  of  the  most  successful  jobs  of  plant 
breeding  in  this  or  any  other  country — the 
development  of  new  rust  smut  and  cold  re- 
sistant oat  varieties  now  coming  into  exten- 
sive use.  *  *  *  This  man  through  his 
vision,  perseverance,  long  service,  and  co- 
operative spirit  has  made  a  fine  contribution 
to  agronomy  and  to  his  country. 

A  native  of  Maryland  and  a  graduate 
of  its  university,  he  received  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Agriculture  in 
1945  from  Iowa  State  College  (supported 
by  taxpayers  who  perhaps  have  a  higher 
appreciation  of  oats  as  a  crop  than  any 
other  group). 

Brief  and  choice 

Bon    jour 

Marcel  Portal,  chief  of  Prance's  agricul- 
tural extension  service,  and  Jean  Bustarret, 
head  of  the  French  agricultural  research  pro- 
gram, have  been  studying  United  States 
methods  in  personal  contacts  widely  made. 

T.   Roy   Reid   in   Germany 

T.  Roy  Reid,  Director  of  Personnel  for 
USDA,  has  gone  to  Germany  on  a  State  De- 
partment assignment  as  a  specialist  in  educa- 
tion under  the  State  Department's  exchange 
program.  He  will  help  establish  courses  in 
vocational  agriculture.  His  headquarters 
will  be  at  Bonn,  and  his  return  is  expected 
on  June  18. 

Aufwiedersehen 

Mrs.  Ann  Mataiya  Green,  employee  for 
about  10  years  in  the  Inquiries  and  Distribu- 
tion Services,  Office  of  Information,  will  ac- 
company her  husband,  Army  Warrant  Officer 
Robert  T.  Green,  on  an  assignment  to  the 
Western  Zone  of  Germany  this  month.  Their 
overseas  service  is  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Grandstaff   joins   OES 

James  O.  Grandstaff,  Director  of  the 
Southwestern  Range  and  Sheep  Breeding 
Laboratory,  Port  Wingate.  N.  Mex.,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
in  the  subject-matter  field  of  animal  hus- 
bandry. Mr.  Grandstaff  has  done  notable 
work  in  developing  strains  of  sheep  adapted 
to  the  handicraft  requirements  of  the  Navajo 
Indians,  and  he  has  taken  part  in  biological, 
sheep,  and  wool  conferences  in  Peru  and 
Libya.  He  holds  a  degree  from  Ohio  State 
University,  and  served  as  administrative  as- 
sistant to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, 1930-31,  later  working  with  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  as  a  fiber  technologist. 
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Poultry  work  for  MSA 

A  poultry  training  course  of  10  weeks  dura- 
tion, financed  partly  by  Mutual  Security 
Agency,  will  be  in  charge  of  various  agencies 
and  branches  of  USDA.  The  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations  will  supervise  it,  cov- 
ering the  period  from  April  28  through  July  5. 
The  time  will  be  divided  between  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  two  land-grant  colleges. 

Cotton   spinner 

Charles  B.  Landstreet  reported  for  duty  in 
February  with  PISAE  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  A 
cotton  technologist,  he  will  work  with  Philip 
Ewald  in  developing  miniature  spinning  tests 
to  give  breeders  a  preliminary  evaluation  of 
new  strains.  Mr.  Landstreet,  who  holds  a 
BS  from  Georgia  Tech,  comes  to  the  Bureau 
from  the  Production  and  Marketing  Spinning 
Laboratory  at  College  Station,  Tex.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  Southern  Regional  Labora- 
tory of  BAIC. 

Electron   sterilization 

USDA  scientists  are  watching  with  deep 
interest  for  developments  in  the  field  of 
electron  sterilization.  Electrons  can  kill 
microorganisms  and  insects  by  a  rapid  proc- 
ess, although  very  high-powered  electrons 
can  penetrate  contaminated  materials  only 
a  short  distance  to  do  their  work.  The  ap- 
paratus that  produces  high  energy  electrons 
is  expensive  and  is  not  likely  to  be  used  for 
food  treatment  very  soon.  First  commer- 
cial use  of  electrons  for  sterilization  will 
probably  be  for  certain  pharmaceuticals  and 
biological  materials,  where  the  unit  price  is 
high  enough  so  that  the  cost  of  irradiation 
is  not  so  important,  it  is  beli?ved. 

Knipfel   promoted 

H.  M.  Knipfel,  has  been  named  president 
of  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  He  takes  the  place  of  Dr.  Hutzel 
Metzger,  who  died  in  December  1951.  Mr. 
Knipfel  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Teachers 
College  at  River  Falls,  Wis.,  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  He  taught  vocational 
agriculture  a  while,  then  served  as  county 
extension  agent  in  Clark  County,  Wis.,  and 
was  for  a  time  one  of  the  State  Commis- 
sioners of  Agriculture,  when  there  were  three 
members  of  the  Board.  His  career  with  the 
Bank  of  Cooperatives  began  in  1934,  as  an 
analyst. 

Tobacco   loans 

Tobacco  price-support  loan  levels  on  six 
types  of  tobacco  have  been  announced  for 
1952  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Flue-cured  leaf  will  take  90  percent  of  parity, 
average  minimum  loan  level,  50.6  cents; 
Burley,  90  percent  of  parity,  49.5  cents;  fire- 
cured,  75  percent  of  the  Burley  rate,  37.1 
cents;  dark  air-cured  and  Virginia  sun-cured 
types,  each  66%  percent  of  the  Burley  rate, 
or  33  cents  average  minimum  loan  level. 
As  of  last  December  31,  tobacco  pledged  to 
CCC  for  loans  from  six  crops — 1946  through 
1951 — totaled  371  million  pounds,  packed 
weight  basis. 

FHA  Employee  awards 

Farmers  Home  Administration  continues 
to  emphasize  the  employee  suggestion  pro- 
gram begun  a  few  years  ago  to  reward  work- 
ers for  new  ideas  they  submit  which  are 
workable  and  thrifty.  During  the  past  fiscal 
year,  FHA  employees  throughout  the  country 
submitted  580  written  suggestions,  of  which 
102  were  made  effective.  One  idea  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  control  system 
for  printed  forms  and  stock  supplies  on  elec- 
tric machines.  Out  of  56  cash  awards  for  a 
total  of  $2,075  made  by  FHA  to  employees, 
just  17— or  only  30  percent  of  them — led  to 
actual  cash  savings  of  over  20  times  as  much, 
or  about  $46,000. 


Do  you   know? 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
market  news  reports  are  printed  in  about 
two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  daily  newspapers, 
with  a  total  circulation  of  37,000,000.  Some 
are  issued  from  PMA  special  offices  while 
others  are  from  those  run  cooperatively  by 
PMA  and  State  departments  of  agriculture. 

Filmed   for   MSA 

"The  American  Farmer"  is  a  new  film  of 
six  reels,  60  minutes  running  time,  issued 
by  Mutual  Security  Agency.  It  was  made  for 
foreign  use  by  USDA's  Motion  Picture  Serv- 
ices, mostly  at  Nokesville,  Va.  It  shows  the 
help  our  farmers  receive  from  many  sources 
to  make  them  the  greatest  food  producers 
per  man  in  the  world. 

Catherine  Nawn  featured 

"Charm"  magazine  for  March  carries  an 
article  about  notable  women  who  began 
careers  with  the  armed  forces,  including 
Catherine  Nawn,  meat  specialist  in  the  Live- 
stock Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration. She  runs  programs  that  teach 
consumers  about  grading  and  selection  of 
meat. 

Education   survey 

A  survey  of  adult  education  in  rural  areas 
sponsored  by  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  and 
the  Fund  for  Adult  Education  is  finished  and 
ready  for  book  printing.  Charles  P.  Loomis, 
Michigan  State  College,  directed  it,  while 
J.  L.  Mathews  of  the  Federal  Extension  Serv- 
ice, and  Wilson  Longmoore  and  Carl  C.  Tay- 
lor of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
contributed  chapters  to  the  survey. 

Song   review  fiesta 

Preparations  are  complete  for  the  USDA 
employees  special  musical  event,  the  Million 
Dollar  Song  Review,  to  be  staged  in  the  Jef- 
ferson Auditorium  on  April  18,  magicians 
as  well  as  musicians  are  hard  at  it,  come- 
dians are  gagging  each  other,  and  all  the 
"silo  soloists"  are  tuning  up. 

"Bill   Scott"  transcriptions 

To  help  promote  forest  conservation  in  the 
classroom  Forest  Service  has  produced  in  co- 
operation with  Station  WNYE,  Board  of 
Education,  City  of  New  York,  the  dramatized 
"Bill  Scott — Forest  Ranger"  school  radio  pro- 
grams. Scripts  were  written  by  Bill  Bergof- 
fen,  FS,  and  produced  by  the  All-City  Radio 
Workshop  in  New  York.  Transcriptions  are 
available  on  loan  from  FS  or  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  to  schools,  radio  stations,  and 
study  groups. 

Retirees  from   PISAE 

Etta  L.  Rieser  retired  on  January  31  after 
more  than  40  years  of  Government  service. 
She  first  came  to  work  with  the  old  Division 
of  Cotton  and  Truck  Crops  Diseases  in  1916 
as  a  secretary,  and  finished  her  career  as 
Personnel  Clerk  in  the  Division  of  Horti- 
cultural Crops.  »  *  *  Calvin  S.  Con- 
nelly, Field  Crops  Division  budget  clerk,  has 
retired  after  34  years  with  the  Government. 
He  will  reside  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Marketing   award 

Work  completed  in  the  field  of  marketing 
by  one  or  more  employees  of  a  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  will  be  considered  for 
special  awards  to  be  offered  by  the  Wash- 
ington chapter  of  the  American  Marketing 
Association.  Significant  contributions  in  the 
marketing  field  during  1951  will  be  judged 
from  entries  made  on  or  before  May  31,  1952. 
Full  particulars  are  available  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Awards,  Washington  Chapter, 
American  Marketing  Association,  Room  401, 
810  Eighth  Street  NW.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Personnel  from  USDA  received  high  honors 
in  last  year's  contest — first  one  ever  held. 


Memorial  bookshelf 

A  memorial  bookshelf  in  honor  of  the  late 
Thomas  McKillop,  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, is  being  planned  for  the  library 
at  American  University.  Mr.  McKillop's 
former  friends  in  the  Organization  and  Man- 
agement Group  of  REA  are  sponsoring  the 
idea. 

New  irrigation   station 

With  research  workers  representing  seven 
divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering  already 
assigned,  the  new  Southwestern  Irrigation 
Field  Station  has  been  formally  dedicated 
for  business  on  190  acres  nearly  2  miles  south 
of  Brawley,  Calif.  E.  G.  Noble  is  the  station 
superintendent.  This  new  unit  is  designed 
to  serve  the  farm  and  ranch  interests  of  the 
area.  Its  program  will  be  in  cooperation 
with  the  Southwestern  Irrigation  Field  Sta- 
tion Committee  of  the  Imperial  Valley 
Farmers'  Association  and  the  State  Experi- 
ment Station.  The  land  for  the  station  was 
bought  by  the  Imperial  Valley  Farmers'  As- 
sociation and  leased  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Authority  for  its  establishment  is 
found  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act 
of  1949. 

Safety   Council   chairmen 

The  USDA  Safety  Council  announces  new 
assignments  to  two  of  its  committees.  Wil- 
liam J.  Stahl  of  FS  will  direct  the  Fire  Pre- 
vention Committee  in  place  of  Ralph  R. 
Botts,  BAE.  E.  J.  Thomas,  SCS,  fills  the 
vacancy  on  the  Field  Operations  Committee 
concerned  with  employee  safety.  Chair- 
men continuing  their  assignments  are  Paul 
F.  Loehler,  P&O,  office  and  laboratory;  Harry 
L.  Garver,  PISAE,  farm  work;  Helen  Hol- 
brook.  HNHE,  farm  home;  William  K. 
Knauff,  P&O,  automotive  safety.  Persons 
concerned  with  safety  in  the  several  com- 
mittee fields  are  invited  to  present  problems 
and  obtain  help  that  is  available  through 
committee  chairmen.  The  Safety  Council 
is  engaged  in  active  efforts  to  increase  em- 
ployee safety.  Four  of  its  committees  also 
have  responsibilities  for  promoting  safety 
on  the  farm. 

Field   inquiry  committee 

Secretary  Brannan  has  named  a  special 
committee  to  survey  USDA's  field  organiza- 
tion as  related  to  consolidations  of  offices 
under  Memos  1278  and  1279.  They  will  look 
into  ways  and  means  of  assuring  improve- 
ments and  economies  and  find  further  means 
of  better  coordination  afield.  Its  members 
are:  Nathan  Koenig,  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Chairman;  William  T.  Wolfrey,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics;  F.  H.  Spencer, 
Agricultural  Research  Administration;  Wal- 
ter H.  Conway,  Extension  Service;  James 
Halligan,  Farmers  Home  Administration; 
Fred  B.  Northrup,  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation;  E.  W.  Loveridge,  Forest  Serv- 
ice; Robert  Herder,  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration;  J.  C.  Dykes,  Soil 
Conservation  Service;  J.  L.  Wells,  Budget  and 
Finance;  James  H.  McCormick,  Office  of  In- 
formation; James  L.  Buckley,  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel; and  T.  J.  McAdams,  Plant  and  Op- 
erations. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  dis- 
tribution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  (July  1,  1949),  as  containing  admin- 
istrative information  required  for  the  proper 
transaction  of  the  public  business.  Retirees 
who  write  the  editor  requesting  it,  may  con- 
tinue to  get  USDA.  Please  write  instead  of 
phoning  whenever  possible;  for  rush  orders 
call  Ext.  2058.  Elwood  R.  Mclntyre,  Editor  of 
USDA,  Office  of  Information,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Unity  in  Louisiana 

THE  FIRST  State  office  building  to 
house  USDA  agencies  designed  and  built 
from  the  ground  up  for  Government  use 
has  been  formally  dedicated  and  opened 
for  business  at  Alexandria,  La.  It  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  $200,000  and  has  19.600 
square  feet  of  office  and  storage  space. 
This  new  modern  structure  has  asphalt 
tile  floors,  accoustical  ceilings,  fluores- 
cent lighting,  and  is  fully  air-condi- 
tioned. It  has  common  telephone,  re- 
ception, and  conference  facilities.  The 
agencies  are  working  together  in  de- 
veloping other  joint  services.  It  is  also 
unique  in  that  it  was  built  by  local  capi- 
tal, supplemented  by  a  civic  association 
industrial  fund  loan  without  interest. 
The  Government  has  leased  the  building 
at  a  rental  of  only  $21,600  per  annum. 

Agencies  housed  in  the  building  are 
the  State  offices  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  a  branch  office  of  the 
Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station  of 
the  Forest  Service.  It  is  also  the  head- 
quarters for  the  Kishachie  National 
Forest.  The  staffs  of  PMA  and  FCIC 
moved  to  Alexandria  from  Baton  Rouge 
to  join  the  others. 

Formal  opening  and  dedication  cere- 
monies were  largely  attended  on  March 
22,  with  addresses  given  by  Senator 
Allen  J.  Ellender  and  Under  Secretary 
Clarence  J.  McCormick.  The  building 
was  decorated  with  flowers  for  the  first 
public  Inspection  and  the  program  was 
broadcasted  by  four  radio  stations  in  the 
area  as  well  as  by  the  National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour.  A  flag  raising  by  the 
Attakapas  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, and  concerts  by  the  Alexandria  high 
school  band  were  featured. 

As  of  March  1,  1952,  16  States  had 
their  State  USDA  agencies  under  1  roof. 
In  5  other  States  authorization  had  been 
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given  for  consolidation,  space  plans  had 
been  completed  and  necessary  altera- 
tions were  in  progress.  States  listed  as 
enjoying  consolidated  office  facilities  are 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  New  Hampshire — 
prior  to  February  15,  1951 — and  Dela- 
ware, Nevada,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  Oregon,  Vermont,  Colorado, 
Virginia,  New  York,  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
and  Louisiana — all  since  February  15, 
1951. 


Stop   floods   at   source 

Completion  of  the  land  treatment  pro- 
gram and  upstream  retarding  structures  in 
the  Sandstone  Creek  watershed  of  Okla- 
homa by  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  co- 
operation with  farmers  and  soil  conservation 
districts  aims  at  reducing  the  flood  damage 
in  tributary  watersheds  above  the  heads  of 
small  valleys.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
benefits  when  completed  will  approximate 
three  dollars  for  every  dollar  of  cost.  This 
one  small  watershed  only  15  miles  long  and 
6  miles  wide  has  averaged  nine  floods  a  year 
with  annual  damages  of  about  $60,000.  Work 
projects  like  those  at  Sandstone  have  been 
developed  for  other  creek  watersheds  com- 
prising a  third  of  the  heavy  flood  zones  along 
the  Washita  River  basin. 


TO  CONTRIBUTORS— USDA  welcomes 
ideas,  contributions,  news  notes,  and  fore- 
casts of  coming  events.  Lest  someone  be 
disappointed,  let's  be  sure  that  readers 
know  how  long  it  takes  to  complete  an 
issue.  Copy  was  cleared  and  sent  to  the 
printer  for  the  April  9  issue  on  March  20. 
First  page  proofs  were  read  and  the 
"dummy"  layout  made  on  March  27.  This 
means  that  in  our  ordinary  routine  there 
are  about  20  days  between  the  time  that 
the  finished  copy  is  ready  and  the  printed 
copies  are  received.  We  realize  that  this 
hampers  field  people  in  getting  announce- 
ments and  advance  notices  printed  in  time 
to  be  of  real  value.  But  if  you  will  notify 
us  by  letter  not  less  than  25  days  before 
date  of  issue,  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  use  it  in  time.  After  April  9,  count 
every  other  Wednesday  as  the  regular 
dates  of  issue — such  as  April  23,  May  7, 
May  21,  etc.  A  short,  terse,  and  snappy 
statement  will  stand  a  better  chance  than 
a  long-winded  dissertation. 


Our  forest  firemen 

FIRE  FIGHTERS  in  the  National  For- 
ests under  jurisdiction  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  numbered  about  6,064  in  1951 — 
a  much  reduced  crew  owing  to  higher 
unit  costs  and  operating  expenses.  Carl 
A.  Gustafson,  Chief  of  the  Fire  Control 
Division,  told  USDA  that  a  typical  100- 
man  front  line  fire  crew  and  equipment 
cost  about  $54  an  hour  in  1940  and  that 
this  season  the  cost  will  rise  to  about 
$187  an  hour. 

More  than  one  million  meals  were 
served  to  Forest  Service  fire  control 
crews  in  the  past  season — worst  one  in 
many  years.  Considerable  food  is 
brought  to  the  field  crews  by  airplanes 
and  dropped  at  the  area  where  the  men 
are  battling  the  blazes.  So-called  "pick- 
up" cooks  are  employed  for  the  most 
part.  The  plan  now  is  to  use  disposable 
cups,  plates,  knives,  forks  and  spoons 
to  save  time,  labor,  and  breakage  costs. 

Sleeping  facilities  are  always  quite  a 
problem  in  the  front  fire  zones,  Mr. 
Gustafson  declared.  This  season  the 
Forest  Service  will  test  the  use  of  dis- 
posable sleeping  bags  made  of  crinkled 
kraf  t  paper  stock.  These  may  be  burned 
after  one  night's  use. 

Every  year  new  developments  in  en- 
gineering research  by  Forest  Service  are 
applied  directly  and  tested  in  the  fire 
areas.  For  example,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  fast  brush  cutting  is  vital  in  run- 
ning fire  lines  to  help  halt  the  advance 
of  big  conflagrations.  To  find  a  better 
method  to  increase  the  capacity  of  one 
man,  a  brush-cutting  saw  is  in  line  for 
field  testing  this  season.  The  handle  is 
6  feet  long  and  has  a  2  horsepower  motor 
on  one  end  to  furnish  power  to  run  a 
rapid  running  chain  saw  mounted  on 
the  other  end  of  it.  Weighing  only  26 
pounds,  this  handy  tool  will  be  pushed 
horizontally  ahead  by  the  operator  to 
slash  up  brush  and  limbs  along  the  line 
to  be  cleared. 

For  speed  and  efficiency  in  opening  up 
lanes  and  throwing  up  fire  lines  a  new 
power  machine  is  being  tested  also.  This 
265-pound  power  machine  will  pull  itself 
around  in  all  directions  and  go  over  ob- 
stacles on  rough  ground  and  on  steep 
slopes  up  to  58  percent.  Its  business 
end  consists  of  many  fast  rotating  log 
chains  with  heavy  hammers  on  them, 
which  toss  the  rocks,  stones,  and  soil 
around  like  an  old  Roman  catapult. 


Employee  ideas  paid 


USDA  awarded  slightly  more  than  $13,000 
to  employees  for  their  suggestions  in  fiscal 
year  1951.  The  suggestions  for  which  awards 
were  made  involved  savings  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  about  $220,000. 


ABR  ring  test  helps 

MANPOWER  SAVING  as  well  as  earlier 
detection  of  Brucella-infected  centers  is 
derived  from  the  growing  official  use  of 
the  ABR  (Abortus  Brucella  Ring)  test, 
according  to  State  and  Federal  authori- 
ties in  charge  of  the  campaign  to  elimi- 
nate Bang's  disease — now  called  brucel- 
losis. In  many  States  two  semiannual 
milk  ring  tests  are  made  from  milk 
samples  collected  at  receiving  plants  as 
part  of  the  program  used  to  certify  areas 
as  brucellosis  free.  The  regular  blood 
agglutination  test  is  used  as  a  follow-up 
method  in  herds  showing  evidence  of  in- 
fection by  the  milk  test. 

The  cost  for  making  the  blood  test  is 
nearly  15  times  greater  per  cow  than  for 
making  the  milk  test,  which  can  be  done 
to  a  great  extent  by  nonprofessional  per- 
sonnel. By  screening  out  the  brucellosis- 
free  herds  with  the  milk  test,  which  com- 
prise approximately  80  percent  of  the 
herds  in  the  country,  the  limited  veteri- 
nary personnel  can  confine  their  services 
to  diseased  herds.  Another  advantage 
of  the  milk  test  is  that  the  free  herds 
and  areas  may  be  checked  at  more  fre- 
quent intervals,  thus  making  it  possible 
to  discover  the  disease  in  its  early  stages. 

The  ABR  milk  test  was  used  in  Den- 
mark prior  to  its  adoption  here.  It  is  a 
herd  test  which  shows  whether  a  com- 
posite milk  sample  contains  the  agglu- 
tinins which  always  appear  in  the  milk 
of  infected  cows.  Obviously,  non-milk- 
producing  animals  cannot  be  tested  by 
this  method. 

The  ring  test  is  recognized  by  the 
United  States  Livestock  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation and  has  the  approval  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  USDA,  as  part 
of  the  official  procedure  in  handling  the 
brucellosis  eradication  program.  Such 
action  was  completed  in  November  1951. 
Most  of  the  antigen  used  for  making  the 
milk  test  is  produced  at  the  Animal  Dis- 
ease Station,  Beltsville,  Md. 

States  with  about  10Y2  million  milk 
cows  are  now  using  the  milk  test  widely 
and  regularly  as  part  of  their  official 
procedure.  Most  of  the  States  now  using 
the  milk  test  have  arranged  to  perform 
the  preliminary  ring  test  and  provide 
other  services  in  connection  with  the 
brucellosis  eradication  program  at  no 
expense  to  herd  owners.  States  in  the 
forefront  of  ring  test  activity  are  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  North 
Dakota,  New  York,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  Fully  39,000 
herds  were  officially  tested  in  this  man- 
ner during  January  1952. 
"  Meanwhile,  since  the  introduction  of 
the  milk  ring  test  there  has  been  con- 
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siderable  research  on  methods  of  im- 
proving and  adapting  it  for  use  under 
field  conditions.  A  proposed  milk  plate 
test  of  a  modified  kind  to  help  solve  pres- 
ent limitations  of  the  ring  test  was  de- 
scribed and  submitted  for  further  scien- 
tific study  by  Grant  E.  Blake,  C.  A. 
Manthei,  and  E.  R.  Goode,  Jr.,  of  the 
Pathological  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  The  statement  appeared  in 
the  January  1952  issue  of  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association. 


Rural  zoning 


OVER  IN  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Erling  D.  Solberg  and  asso- 
ciates have  made  a  pretty  general  study 
of  our  rural  zoning  enabling  laws  and 
the  resulting  ordinances.  Data  on  rural 
zoning  enabling  laws  are  mostly  for  the 
period  ending  January  1951  and  those 
relating  to  county  zoning  ordinances 
cover  the  subject  through  May  1949. 
Some  of  their  conclusions: 

Thirty-eight  States  have  passed  enabling 
laws  empowering  designated  classes  of  coun- 
ties, towns,  or  townships  or  other  local  units 
of  government  to  adopt  rural  zoning  ordi- 
nances. Rural  zoning  ordinances  had  been 
adopted  by  173  counties  in  23  States  by 
1949.  Agricultural  activities  as  such  are  ex- 
empted from  zoning  regulations  in  30  zoning 
acts  in  17  States.  But  these  do  not  mean 
that  there  can  be  no  zoning  regulations  im- 
posed in  agricultural-type  zoning  districts 
in  such  States.  Nonagricultural  activities 
are  often  regulated  or  restricted  in  such 
districts  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the 
rural  community. 

Zoning  originated  and  developed  in 
crowded  cities.  Its  basic  regulations  were 
shaped  for  urban  ends.  Later,  zoning  regu- 
lations and  techniques  were  developed  for 
intensive  land-use  areas  on  the  urban  fringe, 
and  finally  for  open-country  areas. 

New  areas  of  rural  land-use  maladjust- 
ments are  appearing  on  the  urban  fringe. 
Such  unstable  areas  sometimes  extend  30  to 
50  miles  beyond  the  city  limits  and  often 
overlap  fringe  areas  of  neighboring  cities. 
General  agricultural  zoning  districts  have 
been  created  in  50  percent  of  the  counties 
for  which  ordinances  were  examined.  Rural- 
zoning  directives  there  are  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  rural  community  and  to  guide  its 
growth. 

The  authors  say  that  the  future  prom- 
ises further  expansion  and  adaptation 
of  zoning  to  serve  rural  communities, 
and  that  new  rural  problems  and  goals 
call  for  new  zoning  techniques.  For  one 
thing,  they  mention  zone  regulation  that 
would  tend  to  retard  premature  panel- 
lation of  land  for  nonfarm  use,  as  well 
as  for  remedial  programs  in  river-basin 
and  flood  control  projects. 


Two  to  Liberia 

New  Point  IV  appointments  to  Liberia  in 
west  Africa  are:  David  Banks,  vocational  edu- 
cation specialist,  Tuskegee  graduate,  and 
teacher  at  Prairie  Farms  High  School  in  Ala- 
bama; and  Dr.  L.  Frederic  Hough,  research 
specialist  in  pomology  at  Rutgers  University, 
formerly  of  Cornell  and  Illinois  universities. 


Use  ruse  on  spuds 

RUSES  OUR  research  men  have  devised 
to  lead  nature  into  variation  and  the 
possibility  of  improvement  are  to  be 
found  throughout  the  records  of  Depart- 
ment investigations.  And  new  ones  are 
continually  appearing. 

A  recent  example  of  the  sort,  as  re- 
ported by  John  G.  McLean,  Horticultur- 
ist of  the  Department,  doing  potato 
breeding  research  with  Idaho  investi- 
gators at  the  State  Experiment  Station, 
Aberdeen,  Idaho,  has  to  do  with  the  long- 
time failure  of  the  Russet  Burbank  po- 
tato as  a  parent  in  efforts  to  breed  better 
varieties.  The  pollen  of  this  potato  had 
proved  sterile  and  the  blossoms  dropped 
off  early.  Finally  the  investigators  ob- 
served the  occasional  appearance  on  the 
variety  of  seed  balls  described  as  par- 
thenocarpic,  the  name  the  geneticists 
have  for  those  fruits  that  at  rare  inter- 
vals appear  without  benefit  of  pollen 
and  containing  no  seed.  These  parthen- 
ocarpic  seed  balls  appeared  on  Burbank 
plants  that  were  infected  with  Rihzoc- 
tonia,  a  fungus  disease  that  causes  stem 
girdling. 

The  research  men  exercised  their  in- 
genuity, avoided  the  disease,  and  girdled 
the  plants  with  soft  copper  wire.  Not 
only  did  this  ruse  prove  successful  in 
retaining  blossoms  and  seed  balls  on  the 
Russet  Burbank,  but  also  on  other 
varieties  and  breeding  lines  on  which 
seed  setting  had  been  difficult.  A  good 
set  of  seed  was  also  obtained  by  growing 
cut  stems  of  this  potato  in  nutrient  solu- 
tion, a  method  that  made  it  possible  for 
the  experimenters  to  pollinate  younger 
buds  than  before.  The  girdling  had  no 
effect  on  the  pollen  viability  of  the  self- 
sterile  varieties  such  as  the  Russet  Bur- 
bank. It  remained  sterile.  But  the 
blossoms  were  held  on  so  they  could  be 
fertilized  with  other  pollen. 


Film  fruit  sales  methods 

On  January  8  the  premiere  showing  was 
made  of  a  new  motion  picture  entitled  "Mer- 
chandising Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables."  It 
highlights,  step  by  step,  the  main  mer- 
chandising principles  recommended  in 
training  classes  for  retailers  sponsored  by 
USDA  under  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act. 

Elders  and  enzymes 

That  new  "Food  Guide  for  Older  Folks" 
has  stimulated  comment  from  elderly  gour- 
mets. A  writer  in  York,  Pa.,  says  he  will  be 
92  in  May  and  his  wife  is  88  and  they  can 
use  all  the  suggestions  available  on  good 
diets.  Another  inquirer  of  90  years  at  Flint, 
Mich.,  wants  to  check  upon  the  USDA  rec- 
ommendations with  his  own  eating  schedule. 
"I  retired  from  actual  business  30  years  ago, 
but  I  still  spend  8  hours  a  day  between  my 
office  and  home.  I  still  think  I  have  a  better 
eating  program  than  yours." 
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Forest   Service   awards 

Safety  awards  made  to  several  of  the  re- 
gions and  experiment  stations  of  the  Forest 
Service  were  explained  in  a  recent  state- 
ment issued  by  Chief  Lyle  F.  Watta.  Send 
to  USDA  Editor  for  No.  624. 

Dairy  price  program 

Along  with  the  announcement  in  March 
that  prices  of  manufacturing  milk  will  re- 
ceive support  from  USDA  at  $3.85  per  hun- 
dred pounds  several  background  facts  and 
explanations  were  given.  Those  who  want 
copies   may   ask   USDA   Editor   for   No.   607. 

Blossom   thinning   sprays 

Only  a  small  amount  of  the  usual  labor 
needed  for  hand-thinning  is  required  when 
using  the  effective  chemicals  on  the  market 
for  blossom  removal  in  orchards.  A  brief 
discussion  of  the  main  points  involved  as 
given  by  J.  R.  Magness,  director  of  horti- 
cultural research  for  USDA,  are  available  by 
asking  USDA  Editor  for  No.  623. 

Keilogg's  garden   book 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Kellogg,  Chief.  Division  of 
Soil  Survey  in  PISAE,  has  a  new  232-page 
book,  "Our  Garden  Soils,"  published  this 
month  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  price  $4 
a  copy.  It  tells  all  about  how  to  improve 
poor  types  of  garden  soils,  and  how  to  main- 
tain organic  matter  and  moisture  supplies, 
control  acidity,  and  apply  proper  fertilizing 
materials. 

Calling   all   planters 

Because  the  advance  estimate  of  the  plant- 
ing intentions  of  our  farmers  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  fell  short 
9  million  feed-grain  acres  and  7  million 
tons  of  feed  grains  below  the  1952  estab- 
lished goals,  Secretary  Brannan  has  urgently 
asked  for  a  general  increase  to  lift  the  pro- 
duction closer  to  vital  needs.  Ask  USDA 
Editor  for  No.  621. 

Hump-backed   black  flies 

Buffalo  gnats  or  black  flies,  numbering  80 
different  forms  and  varieties,  are  constant 
summer  pests  which  bite  and  annoy  men 
and  animals.  Some  of  them  tote  diseases 
with  them,  too.  Use  of  either  DDT  or  TDE 
chemical  sprays  with  aircraft  or  ground 
equipment  is  explained  In  a  new  printed 
folder  which  you  may  get  direct  from  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine.  Ask 
them  for  EC-20. 

Manpower  and   chemicals 

Document  No.  103  of  the  United  States 
Senate  will  inform  you  more  clearly  about 
the  impact  of  modern  agricultural  chemicals 
upon  the  employment  of  labor  on  farms. 
It  is  a  staff  report  or  study  made  for  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  written  by  Dr. 
Francis  J.  Weiss.  Write  direct  to  the  Senate 
document  room,  as  we  have  no  copies  here. 

REA's   history  book 

Marquis  Childs,  top  newspaper  columlst 
and  author  of  "Sweden,  the  Middle  Way," 
has  completed  a  noteworthy  book  about  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and  its 
part  in  the  dramatic  evolution  of  American 
farms  in  this  power  age.  It  shows  the  strug- 
gle which  farmers  have  had  against  natural 
and  man-made  obstacles  to  get  essential 
electric  service.  A  well  illustrated  edition 
sells  for  $3.50  and  a  cheaper  edition  in  paper 
covers  will  appear  in  late  summer.  Double- 
day  &  Co.  are  the  publishers.  The  title  is 
"The  Farmer  Takes  a  Hand." 


Iowa  farrowing   stall 

A  one-page  plan  and  illustration  for  a 
farrowing  stall  that  is  a  means  of  saving  pigs 
from  being  crushed  was  sent  to  USDA  by 
E.  L.  Quaife,  extension  animal  husbandman, 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  a  stall  for  every  sow  that 
farrows.  If  you  want  full  details  and  de- 
scription, write  them  direct — do  not  ask  us 
for  plans. 

Grain   research  ideas 

While  production  problems  were  recom- 
mended for  priority  in  grain  growing  studies, 
research  on  marketing  and  utilization  were 
also  underscored  by  the  Research  and  Mar- 
keting Act  Grain  Advisory  Committee.  If 
you  wish  the  full  details  in  review  form,  ask 
USDA  Editor  for  No.  504. 

Dutch   Fork  tales 

"Now,  that  brings  you  just  about  up  to 
date  and  introduces  you  to  the  bird  who 
wrote  the  stuff  you  will  find  in  this  book. 
And  if  you  should  want  more,  there  are  gobs 
of  it  in  the  memory  of  every  country  boy, 
including  Yours  Truly,  J.  M.  Eleazer."  Such 
is  the  end  of  the  author's  preface  to  a  de- 
lightful array  of  personal  remiscences  of 
life  in  South  Carolina  country  places,  printed 
under  the  title  of  "A  Dutch  Fork  Farm  Boy," 
and  published  by  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  Press,  Columbia,  S.  C. — price  $3.50. 
Mr.  Eleazer  is  a  graduate  of  Clemson  College, 
spent  24  years  as  a  county  agent,  and  since 
1941  has  been  information  specialist  with 
Clemson  College  Extension  Service. 

Wood  industries  meeting 

Several  hundred  foresters  and  wood  in- 
dustries workers  will  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Forest  Products  Research  Society,  to  be 
held  at  Milwaukee  and  Madison,  Wis.,  June 
22-26.  Lyle  F.  Watts,  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  will  make  the  keynote  address.  A 
visit  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
will  be  included. 

Next  outlook  conference 

Chief  O.  V.  Wells,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  stated  at  a  general  staff  meeting 
recently  that  the  tentative  date  set  for  the 
1952  Outlook  Conference  here  is  the  week 
beginning  October  20. 

RMA  fruit  and   nut  research 

Aside  from  the  usual  requests  for  more 
pest  control  for  protecting  fruit  and  nut  or- 
chards, the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  ad- 
visory committee  in  this  field  has  suggested 
research  to  check  diseases  with  antibiotics 
and  other  systemic  materials,  as  well  as 
perfecting  mechanical  apple  picking,  and 
work  in  better  utilization  and  marketing. 
Ask  USDA  Editor  for  No.  295. 


Mrs.  Alma   Huff  Clark 

Mrs.  Alma  Huff  Clark,  onetime  secretary 
for  the  Deciduous  Fruit  project  headed  by 
Dr.  J.  R.  Magness,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  died  at 
her  home  in  Pomona,  Calif.,  recently.  She 
was  secretary  there  for  the  Division  of  Han- 
dling, Transportation,  and  Storage  of  Horti- 
cultural Crops. 

Julia   D.  Connor 

Julia  D.  Connor,  supervisor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  correspondence  sec- 
tion during  the  formative  days  of  the  early 
1930's,  later  returning  from  the  directorship 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Credit  Union  League  to 
head  the  general  files  section  of  FCA,  died  on 
March  17.  She  was  also  a  former  president 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Club  and  a  devoted  and 
popular  employee  throughout  her  notable 
career. 


Brief  and  choice 

Nation  4-H   club  camp 

Registrations  are  In  for  the  1952  National 
4-H  Club  Camp  at  Washington,  D.  C.  It  will 
be  held  the  week  of  June  18-25. 

Walker  with   OFAR 

Dean  R.  H.  Walker  of  the  Utah  Agricul- 
tural College  and  Experiment  Station,  is  now 
permanently  located  in  the  Office  of  For- 
eign Agricultural  Relations  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  is  head  of  the  Technical  Collabora- 
tion Division. 

Honor  awards   ceremony 

Announcements  of  the  various  honor 
awards  given  annually  to  outstanding  em- 
ployees by  Secretary  Brannan  will  take  place 
on  May  15  at  10:30  o'clock  a.  m.  at  the  Sylvan 
Theater  on  the  Washington  Monument 
grounds.  Our  issue  of  May  21  will  carry  the 
names  and  citations  of  those  who  get  awards. 

Medal  to   Bennett  again 

At  a  meeting  in  March  at  Biloxi,  Miss.,  at- 
tended by  700  members  of  the  National 
Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs,  a  gold  medal 
was  presented  to  Dr.  H.  H.  Bennett,  Office  of 
the  Secretary.  He  had  previously  corralled 
medals  of  honor  from  the  Garden  Clubs  of 
America  and  the  Federated  Garden  Clubs  of 
New  York. 

Deer  runs  in   Kaibab 

Field  surveys  by  Jeeps  and  pickup  trucks 
are  made  each  year  to  estimate  deer  popu- 
lations in  the  Kaibab  National  Forest  area 
in  Arizona.  The  1951  trek  covered  284  miles 
of  trails,  and  the  Forest  Service  observers 
swore  they  saw  273  bucks,  669  does,  438 
fawns  and  389  unclassified  deer,  for  a  total 
of  1,769 — which  by  our  stub  pencil  reckon- 
ing equals  over  6  deer  to  the  mile. 

County  office   "weddings" 

Consolidations  of  county  USDA  agency 
offices  as  of  March  1  numbered  1,576  out  of 
about  3,000  agricultural  counties,  or  52  per- 
cent. Noteworthy  among  such  county  office 
unions  are  Arizona,  10  out  of  13  total;  Geor- 
gia, 105  out  of  159;  Missouri,  94  out  of  114; 
West  Virginia,  44  out  of  54;  Utah,  20  out  of 
29;  Indiana,  62  out  of  92;  New  Mexico,  20 
out  of  31;  Wyoming,  14  out  of  23.  and  New 
England  counties  averaging  well  over  70 
percent  as  of  the  above  date. 

Weather  over-comers 

Harold  E.  Wahlberg,  farm  adviser  in  Orange 
County,  Calif.,  saw  our  cynic's  weather  re- 
marks printed  in  USDA,  and  comes  back 
with  the  reminder  that  out  there  folks  are 
doing  something  about  the  weather.  This 
consists  of  1,100  miles  of  windbreaks  to  pro- 
tect citrus  groves,  orchard  heaters  to  warm 
up  12,000  acres  of  fruit,  400  wind  machines 
to  stir  air  on  cold  nights  and  stop  frost 
formation,  and  cloud  seeding  aloft  to  squeeze 
out  some  rain  drops  in  dry  seasons. 

Boston   and  Tipton 

George  H.  Baston,  who  recently  retired  as 
supervisor  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Authority,  has  been  visit- 
ing and  vacationing  In  Florida,  and  heartily 
recommends  it.  Mr.  Baston  had  served  34 
years  with  the  Department.  He  entered  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  1907,  and  later  was 
engaged  in  the  Department's  grain  super- 
visory work.  After  an  interval  in  private 
business  he  joined  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Grain  Futures  Administration  in  1931.  His 
successor  as  CEA  supervisor  in  New  York  is 
Roy  Tipton,  previously  assistant  supervisor, 
who  comes  from  Texas  and  has  been  in  the 
Federal  service  since  1937. 
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Low  turnover  noted 

Employment  turnover  for  the  Department 
as  a  whole  amounted  to  3  percent  in  January 
and  2  percent  in  February.  This  compares 
with  a  10  percent  turnover  during  September 
1951.  Average  employment  in  the  Depart- 
ment last  February  was  53,497  persons. 

Bob   Croom    retires 

Robert  F.  Croom  of  Alabama,  who  joined 
the  USDA's  original  Cotton  Division  of  the 
old  AAA  in  1933  and  has  since  worked  in 
numerous  programs  related  to  Southern 
crops,  has  retired.  He  will  reside  in  his  home 
town  of  Evergreen,  Ala. 

Milk   record   reports 

During  each  working  day  of  1951,  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry  received  2,200  lactation 
records  from  dairymen.  The  year's  total  of 
540,953  lactation  records  was  the  most  of  any 
year.  They  are  used  in  proving  sires  in  dairy 
herd  improvement  associations. 

Praise  for  mobilizers 

In  a  memorandum  transmitting  to  State 
AM  Committees  a  report  on  the  Status  of 
USDA  Defense  Mobilization  Activities  and  a 
Summary  of  State  AMC  Reports,  Secretary 
Charles  F.  Brannan  noted  that  AM  Commit- 
tees have  now  been  in  existence  for  one  year. 
The  Secretary  complimented  the  committees 
on  the  splendid  spirit  and  teamwork  which 
has  characterized  their  operations  and  stated 
his  belief  that  their  activities  have  been  of 
immeasurable  benefit  to  farm  families  and 
have  greatly  strengthened  the  position  of 
Agriculture  in  the  mobilization  effort. 

Kepner   promoted 

Paul  V.  Kepner  is  the  new  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Extension  Service.  He  came  to 
TJSDA  from  Cornell  University  in  1934,  and 
in  1942  he  was  named  Assistant  to  the  Direc- 
tor. Since  July  1951,  Mr.  Kepner  has  been 
Acting  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Field  Coordi- 
nation. He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Con- 
verse, Ind.  He  was  trained  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity and  did  some  farming  and  teaching  in 
Indiana  before  going  to  Cornell  University  as 
an  extension  specialist. 

Esgate   named   PCA  head 

Arthur  T.  Esgate,  recently  appointed  Pro- 
duction Credit  Commissioner  by  President 
Truman  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  has 
served  in  various  official  positions  with  Farm 
Credit  Administration  or  its  predecessor  or- 
ganizations for  20  years,  serving  for  the  past 
12  years  as  Deputy  PC  Commissioner.  He 
will  have  immediate  supervision  of  12  pro- 
duction credit  corporations  and  500  produc- 
tion credit  associations.  He  is  a  native  of 
Iowa  and  graduated  from  Cornell  College  at 
Mt.  Vernon.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Arizona  Bankers  Association  and  for  3  years 
was  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association. 

Stockmen   honor  Randell 

C.  G.  Randell,  head  of  the  Livestock  and 
Wool  Section  of  the  Cooperative  Research 
and  Service  Division,  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, was  honored  by  the  Producers 
Livestock  Cooperative  Association  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  on  March  13,  1952,  at  a  meeting 
of  400  livestock  men  from  7  States  in  the 
Midwest.  His  contribution  to  the  livestock 
industry  was  described  in  a  beautiful  color 
scroll  appropriately  framed  in  mahogany. 

Mr.  Randell's  work  has  taken  him  to  many 
countries  including  Canada,  Colombia  in 
South  America,  and  Ethiopia  in  Africa.  Last 
year  when  leaving  Ethiopia,  after  working  on 
that  country's  livestock  problems,  Emperor 
Haille  Selassie  gave  him  a  gold  medallion  in 
appreciation  of  his  services.  This  presenta- 
tion was  made  at  the  Emperor's  palace. 
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Shepherd  on   display  committee 

Henry  G.  Shepherd,  Assistant  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Personnel,  will  head  the  active  com- 
mittee suggested  by  Assistant  Director  S.  B. 
Herrell  to  plan  and  set  up  a  continuing  ex- 
hibit to  show  what  is  going  on  in  the  field  of 
personnel  administration.  It  would  be 
placed  in  the  USDA  patio  for  the  benefit  of 
employee  and  visitors. 

Scraping   the   bins 

United  States  farmers  have  smaller  sup- 
plies of  feed  grains  and  more  livestock  and 
poultry  to  feed  in  the  first  half  of  1952  than 
in  any  of  the  past  3  years.  Rates  of  feeding 
are  expected  to  continue  fairly  heavy  through 
the  early  months  of  1952,  says  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  With  smaller  pro- 
spective stocks  and  less  available  carry-over, 
the  1952  goals  set  for  feed  grains  call  for  6 
percent  more  acreage  and  12  percent  greater 
production.  On  the  good  side,  hay  stocks  are 
near  record  and  about  equal  to  the  large 
stocks  per  animal  unit  in  recent  years. 

Progress   in   Peru 

This  year  marks  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment center  for  the  tropical  Amazon 
Basin  at  Tingo  Maria — a  project  which  the 
Government  of  Peru  asked  our  help  in  start- 
ing. With  assistance  from  the  Department, 
research  began  in  1942  on  export  crops  such 
as  rubber,  quinine,  tea,  fibers,  and  cocoa. 
Against  only  3,700  tons  of  outbound  export 
produce  in  1946,  the  Tingo  Maria  area  farm- 
ers shipped  44,000  tons  in  1950 — another 
proof  that  technical  cooperation  pays  divi- 
dends. 

Alert  on  anthrax 

Three  resolutions  were  presented  to  the 
Department  in  March  by  members  of  the 
U.  S.  Livestock  Sanitary  Association  from  16 
States.  To  combat  an  unusual  outbreak  of 
anthrax  in  certain  areas,  they  asked  the  Sec- 
retary: (1)  To  stop  imports  of  bonemeal 
products  for  use  as  feed  or  fertilizer  except 
when  properly  sterilized  to  kill  anthrax 
spores;  and  (2)  to  require  feed  manufac- 
turers to  tag  bagged  bonemeal  products  mov- 
ing in  interstate  commerce  certifying  that 
they  have  been  properly  sterilized. 

An   old   corn  yield   record 

Back  in  1913,  75  State  corn  club  leaders 
and  girls'  canning  champions  came  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  under  a  project  directed  by  the 
Office  of  Farmers'  Cooperative  Demonstra- 
tions in  USDA — the  forerunner  of  our  Ex- 
tension Service.  Walker  Lee  Dunson  of  Alex- 
ander City,  Ala.,  raised  232  bushels  on  one 
acre  at  a  cost  said  to  be  20  cents  a  bushel — 
reported  as  an  all-time  record  yield.  The 
next  5  leaders  were  all  from  Arkansas.  The 
best  Iowa  record  then  listed  was  made  by 
Arthur  Runft,  Reinbeck,  Iowa,  136  bushels 
an  acre.  Miss  Clyde  Sullivan,  Ousley,  Ga., 
put  up  2,464  cans  out  of  a  yield  of  5,354 
pounds  of  tomatoes,  to  win  the  national 
prize  diploma.  Question:  Who  knows — are 
these  winners  still  living? 

Albin   retires 

Harold  C.  Albin,  special  assistant  to  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 
and  formerly  acting  head  of  the  Food  Distri- 
bution Branch,  retired  on  March  31.  He  was 
born  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  graduated  in 
horticulture  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
1915.  After  a  brief  initial  period  with  the 
Department,  Mr.  Albin  worked  for  private 
agencies  awhile.  In  1935  he  returned  to 
Washington,  and  helped  set  up  the  first  pro- 
gram for  buying  surplus  commodities  by  the 
Department.  He  was  the  first  president  of 
the  USDA  Garden  Club  and  is  a  national 
authority  on  rose  culture.  He  is  a  member 
of  Alpha  Zeta,  the  professional  agricultural 
fraternity.  Mr.  Albin  will  live  in  New  Hamp- 
.  shire. 


Less   dried   eggs   held 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of 
dried  eggs  were  much  reduced  in  1951.  The 
stocks  were  down  to  10.7  million  pounds  as  of 
January  1,  1952,  compared  with  about  91 
million  pounds  a  year  before.  During  1951 
disposal  of  Government  dried  eggs  consisted 
of  11.9  million  pounds  sold  or  donated  for 
use  within  the  United  States  and  68.6  million 
pounds  shipped  overseas.  Legislation  re- 
quires a  domestic  sale  price  of  not  less  than 
$1.03  per  pound,  while  recent  exports  have 
been  made  at  about  30  cents  per  pound. 

Conway   retires 

After  43  years  in  the  Federal  service,  Walter 
H.  Conway,  assistant  director  of  Extension, 
has  retired.  Mr.  Conway  was  born  in  Glouces- 
ter, Mass.  He  first  came  to  USDA  to  help 
in  the  original  "farmers  cooperative  demon- 
stration" campaigns  in  the  old  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  inspired  by  the  late  Seaman 
A.  Knapp.  He  was  associated  with  develop- 
ments leading  to  enactment  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  law  in  1914  and  the  step-by-step  estab- 
lishment of  the  widespread  Extension  Service 
as  it  exists  today.  In  1950  Mr.  Conway  re- 
ceived the  Superior  Service  Award  from  the 
Department. 

Co-ops  for  USDA  advisors 

A  permanent  advisory  group  of  farm  co- 
operative leaders  has  been  named  by  Secre- 
tary Brannan  to  consult  with  the  Depart- 
ment on  many  matters  constantly  coming 
up  for  joint  consideration.  The  organiza- 
tions whose  top  officers  will  constitute  this 
consulting  committee  are  The  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Cooperation,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Grain  Cooperatives,  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  and 
the  Cooperative  League. 

New  job   for  LaPlante 

J.  B.  E.  LaPlante,  president  of  the  Federal 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of  Louisville  for 
18  years,  was  elected  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Board  to  also  serve  as  general  agent  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  there.  His 
function  is  to  coordinate  the  operations  of 
all  four  permanent  units  of  FCA.  He  is  a 
native  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  and  graduated 
from  Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

"Outside  looking  in" 

At  a  New  York  UNESCO  conference  in 
January,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Public  Affairs,  Howland  H.  Sargent,  told 
what  Canadians  think  about  various  nations, 
as  gleaned  from  a  public  opinion  survey. 
Here  are  some  samples  of  the  snap  impres- 
sions of  the  man  in  the  street,  when  a  given 
country  is  named:  England — royalty,  cli- 
mate, and  British  products;  India — poverty, 
caste  system,  and  Ghandi;  France — styles, 
wines,  and  Paris;  the  United  States — wealth, 
mass  production,  egotism,  and  self-satisfac- 
tion. 
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"Taps"  for  the  tick 


FOR  MAY  7, 1952 


USDA  building  data 


SOMEBODY  WANTS  to  know  a  little  of 
the  history  of  the  construction  of  the 
Main  Administration  building  and  its 
wings,  the  Annex  Building,  and  the 
South  Building,  housing  the  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  offices  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  By  a  little  rummaging 
in  the  files  we  have  it  summarized. 

The  East  and  West  wings  were  built 
under  congressional  authority  given  on 
February  9,  1903,  at  a  cost  limit  of  $1,- 
500,000.  Plans  were  approved  in  August 
1904.  The  cornerstone  was  placed  and 
dedicated  on  September  16,  1904.  The 
wings  were  completed  in  November  1907. 

The  central  Administration  Building 
was  authorized  by  Congress  on  July  3, 
1926,  in  the  amount  of  $2,000,000.  The 
plans  were  drawn  and  supervised  by  the 
Office  of  the  Supervising  Architect, 
Treasury  Department.  It  was  completed 
in  March  1930.  Congress  in  July  1926 
approved  purchase  of  land  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Annex  Building  and  for  the  site 
and  erection  of  the  South  Building.  In 
the  case  of  the  Annex  Building,  $325,000 
was  authorized  for  purchase  of  the  land 
and  the  Old  Economics  Building,  and  in 
January  1928  a  further  sum  of  $103,000 
was  authorized  for  purchase  of  the  site. 
The  Annex  Building  was  constructed 
from  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
Annex  funds  at  a  cost  of  $450,000.  It 
was  finished  in  March  1937. 

The  original  authorization  for  the 
South  Building  was  $5,750,000,  but  two 
other  extra  sums  were  authorized  later 
to  increase  the  total  financial  limita- 
tions. The  building  was  completed  un- 
der the  Public  Buildings  Branch,  Pro- 
curement Division,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Construction  started  in  June 
1930,  and  the  entire  structure  was  done 
by  January  15,  1937.  It  cost  approxi- 
mately $10,000,000. 

The  South  Building  has  7  miles  of 
corridors,  6  floors,  attic,  basement,  and 
subbasement.    The  net  office  space  is 
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1,181,904  square  feet.  There  are  4,292 
rooms,  4,746  windows  and  40  elevators  in 
the  building.  Jefferson  Auditorium  has 
a  seating  capacity  of  550  persons.  The 
2  bridges  that  connect  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  South  Buildings  are  about 
100  feet  long. 

Bad  "brush-off" 

INQUIRIES  TO  the  Department  some- 
times show  evidence  of  indifference  and 
neglect  by  an  occasional  field  office 
worker  who  lacks  the  tact  and  forth- 
right manner  to  handle  visitors  properly. 
Such  a  one  is  this,  received  last  month: 

"I  contacted  the  local  office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  requested 
information  on  the  control  of  mice.  I 
was  informed  that  they  had  no  interest 
nor  information  on  the  subject  as  the 
rat-control  program  was  in  the  fall — 
and  to  come  back  then. 

"I  would  appreciate  any  information 
you  have  on  proper  mouse-husbandry  so 
as  to  be  in  a  better  position  to  care  for 
my  mice  until  the  fall  extermination  pe- 
riod. I  feel  it  would  be  proper  to  give 
my  full  support  to  budget  reductions  and 
tax  cuts  to  assist  me  in  supporting  my 
mouse  colony." 

We  have  faith,  however,  that  such 
awkward  situations  do  not  often  arise  to 
discredit  Department  workers  in  the 
eyes  of  visitors. 


Disaster  aid 

Farmers  who  have  suffered  production 
losses  from  such  natural  disasters  as  drouths, 
floods,  storms,  or  Insect  Infestations  are 
eligible  for  special  loans  made  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  if  unable  to  obtain 
credit  needs  from  regular  commercial  sources, 
and  if  the  farms  are  in  an  area  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  a  disaster 
loan  area.  Disaster  loans  may  be  made  for 
feed,  seed,  fuel,  fertilizers,  livestock,  machin- 
ery, building  repairs,  and  such  essential  ex- 
penses for  continued  operation.  However, 
the  loans  are  not  to  be  used  to  refinance 
existing  indebtedness  or  to  compensate  the 
farmer  for  losses  suffered  during  the  disaster. 
Eligibility  for  such  loans  is  determined  by  the 
various  County  FHA  Committees. 


CATTLE  FEVER  ticks  and  the  disease 
they  transmit  have  been  eradicated  from 
the  United  States,  save  for  a  long  narrow 
strip  of  territory  close  to  the  Rio  Grande 
River,  from  near  Del  Rio,  Tex.,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  infected  area  is 
difficult  to  handle  successfully  because 
of  the  drifting  of  animals  from  both 
sides  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  conquest  of  the  cattle  tick  is  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  human  or 
livestock  disease  control  anywhere  in 
the  world.  It  is  noteworthy  here  to  quote 
Dr.  Benjamin  Schwartz,  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  USDA,  from  a  talk  he 
made  as  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Parasitologists  last  November 
in  Chicago.    Dr.  Schwartz  stated: 

"Starting  without  any  definite  knowl- 
edge whatever  as  to  the  cause,  or  mode 
of  transmission  of  it,  all  of  the  facts 
relating  to  its  nature  and  mode  of 
spread,  as  well  as  those  pertaining  to 
the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  its  ar- 
thropod vector,  were  brought  to  light 
through  research  carried  out  by  the  De- 
partment in  one  place.  Moreover,  the 
means  whereby  the  vector  could  be  killed 
without  unduly  injuring  the  host,  also 
were  discovered. 

"This  paved  the  way  for  cutting  the 
life  line  through  which  the  piroplasms 
were  carried  from  the  blood  of  one  bo- 
vine to  another.  Finally,  on  the  basis  of 
facts  ascertained  through  long-sustained 
experiments,  a  death  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced on  the  two  carriers  of  cattle 
fever,  and  on  the  sporozoan  parasites 
which  they  conveyed  to  their  bovine 
hosts." 

That  this  sentence  was  carried  out 
after  more  than  four  decades  of  stren- 
uous effort,  and  in  the  face  of  strong 
opposition,  is  a  tribute  to  the  research 
workers  who  forged  the  weapons  of  tick 
destruction — and  to  the  many  who  used 
them. 

Dr.  Theobald  Smith's  chief  contribu- 
tion was  the  discovery  that  cattle  fever 
was  caused  by  protozoa  while  Curtice 
Cooper  worked  out  the  life  cycle  of  the 
tick.  F.  L.  Kilborne  was  associated  with 
Dr.  Smith  in  developing  and  introducing 
the  practical  control  features,  all  work- 
ers in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 


Spruce  budworm  spraying 

Using  a  detailed  report  by  R.  L.  Furniss 
and  J.  M.  Whiteside  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  for  guid- 
ance, the  Oregon-Washington  spruce  bud- 
worm  action  committee  has  recommended 
spraying  640,000  infested  acres  of  that  forest 
area  in  1952.  Fully  125  Forest  Service  and 
State  rangers  and  entomologists  contributed 
to  the  budworm  survey. 


Hot-wire  hog  raising 

EFFICIENT  PORK  production  is  needed 
now,  if  it  ever  was — and  one  of  the  out- 
standing aids  to  economy  and  profit  is  to 
apply  electric  farming  to  hog  lot  chores. 
Take  the  case  of  Fairacre  Farms,  serv- 
iced by  the  Carroll  County  rural  electric 
cooperative,  Delphi,  Ind.  Using  power 
thus  supplied,  not  only  for  routine  and 
customary  home  and  farm  jobs  and  con- 
veniences, but  for  livestock  raising  to  a 
high  degree,  is  one  reason  why  the  Feb- 
ruary consumption  there  was  highest  in 
the  association — 4,850  kilowatt-hours. 
This  farm  is  owned  by  Claude  Wickard, 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  who  has  "practiced 
what  he  preaches"  ever  since  he  aban- 
doned his  old  wet-battery  light  and 
power  plant  in  1937  for  REA  current. 

Hog  litters  at  Fairacres  this  spring 
numbered  105,  with  a  high  average  of  8 
pigs  apiece.  Good  results  in  raising 
pigs  to  weaning  age  can  be  attributed 
much  to  electric  feed  batch  mixers,  elec- 
tric brooders — about  35  in  number — and 
the  use  of  infra-red  heat  lamps  turned 
on  the  sows  and  new  litters.  Brooders 
are  used  for  the  first  few  days  to  keep 
pigs  warm,  and  creeps  or  protecting 
shelves  are  built  in  the  pens  to  prevent 
pig  losses  from  their  being  laid  on  or 
trampled.  Soon  after  farrowing  the 
pigs  are  taken  to  fenced-in  alfalfa 
fields  to  be  raised  on  the  "McLean 
County"  sanitary  plan.  Corn  is  stored 
afield  in  wooden  cribs  and  portable  self- 
feeders  hold  protein  supplements.  Here 
the  pigs  remain  until  ready  for  market. 

But  that's  not  all.  Water  under 
pressure  is  pumped  through  pipelines  to 
every  field  on  the  farm.  By  this  means 
water  is  available  to  livestock  in  any 
chosen  plot.  There  is  about  one  mile 
of  pipe  laid  below  frost  line  on  the  home 
farm,  and  another  half  a  mile  of  pipe  is 
being  laid  on  a  new  farm  recently  pur- 
chased adjacent  to  the  original  acre- 
age. The  farm  new  has  over  600  acres 
of  good  Indiana  land.  Its  dairy  herd 
furnishes  150  gallons  of  grade  A  milk 
daily,  made  possible  only  through  elec- 
tricity. 

To  supply  the  necessary  field  water  the 
farm  has  four  deep  wells  and  four  elec- 
tric pumps.  The  farm  shop — electri- 
cally equipped — has  all  the  pipe  tools 
needed  so  that  most  of  this  work  is  done 
on  the  farm.  The  average  cost  of 
pumping  and  piping  500  gallons  of  water 
under  such  a  pressure  system  is  only 
about  2  cents. 

Mr.  Wickard  states  that  a  good  well 
is  the  first  essential  to  guarantee  success 
with  distant  field  water  outlets  under 
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pressure.  Such  a  piped-out  water  sup- 
ply and  the  feed  stocks  kept  right  out  in 
the  fields  provide  health  safeguards, 
scatters  the  manure  to  remote  acres, 
cools  and  refreshes  the  hogs  and  cattle 
in  summer,  and  saves  huge  outlays  of 
time  and  labor  in  handling  and  feeding 
livestock.  The  spigots  where  water  is 
turned  on  afield  are  antifreeze  types. 
Having  fresh,  cool  drinking  water  out  in 
the  fields  saves  carrying  the  old-style 
water  jugs  for  thirsty  farm  hands. 

Average  monthly  kilowatt-hours  con- 
sumed per  consumer  were  192  in  1948, 
294  in  1951,  and  353  early  in  1952.  This 
equals  an  increase  of  20  percent  last  year 
and  a  present  level  of  170  percent  of  the 
1948  usage.  It  may  hit  close  to  400  kilo- 
watt-hours a  month  by  next  fall.  (Fair- 
acres  Farm  used  162  kilowatt-hours 
every  day  last  February.)  The  average 
consumer  paid  3.48  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour  for  power  in  1948  with  a  monthly 
bill  of  $6.63.  In  1952  he  pays  2.64  cents 
and  his  average  bill  is  $9.30  per  month. 
More  motors  means  fewer  men  and  more 
efficient  results. 

Employee  ethics 

WRITING  IN  the  winter  quarterly  issue 
of  The  Public  Administration  Review, 
Herbert  Emmerich,  director,  Public  Ad- 
ministration Clearing  House,  former 
Deputy  Governor  of  the  FCA,  turns  at- 
tention to  the  positive  action  which  Fed- 
eral employees  should  take  in  the  light 
of  what  he  calls  "current  scandals"  in 
some  Government  quarters. 

How  can  we  emphasize  the  positive  trend 
in  public  administration  and  arrest  the 
negative  trend?  One  is  to  accelerate  the  rate 
of  putting  into  practice  the  things  we  al- 
ready know  about  the  art  and  science  of 
administration,  and  the  other  is  to  accelerate 
the  rate  of  practical  research  and  invention 
on  the  points  about  which  we  are  ignorant. 

Better  methods  are  needed  in  recruiting 
and  training  temporary  and  part-time  exec- 
utive and  technical  personnel,  both  for 
home  assignments  and  for  overseas  mis- 
sions. »  *  *  on  the  side  of  research  and 
invention,  I  believe  we  need  a  thorough  re- 
consideration of  the  training  that  Govern- 
ment employees  receive  upon  entrance  into 
the  public  service  and  at  critical  periods  in 
their  careers.  I  know  of  no  Governmental 
in-service  training  programs  that  discuss  the 
environment  in  which  Government  operates 
or  the  points  of  ethics  involved  in  standards 
of  good  government  practice. 

The  code  of  ethics  that  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Ethics  in 
Government  would  be  useful  as  a  starting 
point,  but  each  agency  has  special  problems 
the  answers  to  which  are  not  so  obvious  as 
one  might  think,  and  even  within  an  agency 
ethical  problems  vary  among  the  various 
fields  of  work.  There  are  surprisingly  few 
departmental  conferences  to  develop  or 
teach  desirable  standards  of  conduct.  The 
good  Government  servant  must  understand 
the  principle  of  compromise  that  underlies 
the  policy-making  processes  of  a  democratic 
state  and  appreciate  that  it  does  not  involve 
a  compromise  of  principle  in  the  application 
of  policy  to  individual  cases. 


Orchard  essence 

FULL  FLAVOR  apple  and  grape  juice 
concentrates  of  high  density  are  now 
possible  to  manufacture  by  means  of  a 
process  for  recovering  the  true  fruit 
aroma  devised  by  continuous  research 
at  the  USDA  Eastern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory  in  Philadelphia.  By  this 
means  it  is  now  possible  for  processors 
to  prepare  seven-fold  concentrates  of 
grape  as  well  as  apple  juice — concen- 
trates which  upon  addition  of  six  vol- 
umes of  water  will  yield  juices  with  the 
full  fragrance  and  natural  flavor  of 
fresh  fruit  itself.  A  6-ounce  can  of  this 
densely  concentrated  product  will  yield 
42  ounces  of  juice. 

In  doing  this,  the  fruit  essence  is  first 
recovered  by  itself  and  then  put  back 
into  the  juice  that  has  been  concentrated 
under  vacuum.  Juices  like  these  which 
occupy  only  one-seventh  of  normal  vol- 
ume are  especially  useful  to  the  United 
States  Navy  in  provisioning  its  subma- 
rines and  other  vessels  where  storage 
space  counts.  It  is  also  true  that  these 
juices  reconstituted  from  high  density 
concentrates  do  not  have  the  cooked 
flavor  common  to  hot-packed  juices. 
They  can  form  the  bases  for  carbonated 
drinks,  or  for  making  ices,  syrups,  and 
candy.  The  scientists  at  the  Labora- 
tory say  these  seven-fold  concentrates 
will  not  necessarily  replace  the  familiar 
four-fold  frozen  fruit  juice  concentrates 
for  household  use — although  the  flavor 
of  the  two  products  is  different  and  the 
choice  is  a  matter  of  personal  preference. 
Explanations  of  the  entire  process  and 
the  estimated  cost  of  its  commercial  pro- 
duction may  be  had  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Laboratory,  operated  by  the  BAIC. 


FULL-TIME  EMPLOYEES  within  the 
continental  United  States  numbering 
18,566  were  separated  from  the  USDA  in 
the  6-months'  period,  July  31,  1951-Janu- 
ary  31,  1952.  While  this  astonishing 
exodus  was  taking  place,  says  Office  of 
Personnel,  USDA  hired  7,969  employees. 
The  figures  were  compiled  by  the  Division 
of  Employment  at  the  request  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Federal  Manpower  Policies 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Greatest  activity  was  in  the  field  offices, 
with  17,322  separations  and  6,927  recruit- 
ments. Of  those  separated,  only  853  were 
due  to  reductions  in  force ;  9,358  were  due 
to  terminations  of  employment;  2,102  went 
to  private  industry;  2,064  left  to  attend 
school;  1,243  to  accept  other  Federal  jobs; 
and  334  retired.  Other  minor  reasons  for 
separation  were  far  unsatisfactory  per- 
formance, to  enter  the  Armed  Forces, 
maternity,  to  take  care  of  family  respon- 
sibilities, health,  and  financial  reasons. 
Keep  this  record  for  reference. 
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For  superior  work 

PAY  INCREASES  for  superior  accom- 
plishment and  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
recently  awarded  employees,  as  indicated 
below: 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chem- 
istry: Helen  L.  Dekay,  Bookkeeper  (Opera- 
tive), Washington,  D.  C:  Chester  H.  Haydel, 
Engineering  Aid,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Carmela 
R.  Mannella,  Payroll  Clerk,  Wyndmoor,  Pa.; 
Marian  L.  McClennan,  Chemist,  Wyndmoor, 
Pa.;  Shirley  E.  Pfeeffer,  Clerk  (Stenogra- 
phy), Washington,  D.  C;  Orville  E.  Spaugh, 
Mechanical  Engineer,  Albany,  Calif.;  Maeceil 
P.  Terry,  Stenographer,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  Harvey  J. 
Patterson,  Farm  Management  Supervisor 
(County  Supervisor) ,  Mohall,  N.  Dak. 

Forest  Service:  Ralph  W.  Accardi,  Clerk- 
Typist,  San  Bernardino,  Calif.;  George  L. 
Fraser,  Investigator  (General),  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.;  John  H.  Lawrence,  General 
Engineer,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  John  S. 
Mason,  Forestry  Aid  (General),  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  Roy  A.  Phillips,  Forest  Supervisor, 
Billings,  Mont.;  Lawrence  R.  Short,  Range 
Conservationist,  Miles  City,  Mont.;  George  B. 
Solus,  Fire  Control  Aid  (Crew  Foreman) ,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Frank  M.  Sweeley,  Forester 
(General),  Sonora,  Calif.;  Francis  W.  Woods, 
Communications  Officer,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Production  And  Marketing  Administration: 
Hilda  M.  Bailey,  Administrative  Assistant, 
Washington,  D.  C;  John  L.  Buntin,  Head, 
Transportation  Reports  Section,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Charles  A.  Burmeister,  Agricultural 
Economist,  (Livestock  Specialist),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  John  P.  Capus,  Market  Reporter, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Fletcher  G.  CRorrr,  Re- 
gional Supervisor,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Tom  W. 
Dawsey,  Assistant  Chief,  Technical  Services 
Division,  Washington,  D.  C;  Emil  F.  Dietsch, 
Jr.,  Claims  Examiner,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Adonis  J.  Garrett,  Budget  Examiner,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Joseph  C.  Little,  Jr.,  Account- 
ant, Washington,  D.  C;  Walter  McCrea,  Jr., 
Grain  Inspection  Supervisor,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Warren  R.  Pittman,  Budget  Officer 
(Chief,  Price  Support  and  Supply  Division) 
Washington,  D.  C;  Maximilian  F.  Skilnik, 
Auditor,  Chicago,  111.;  William  D.  Smith, 
District  Grain  Inspection  Supervisor,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Donald  R.  Stokes,  Agricultural 
Economist  (Marketing  Research),  Washing- 
ton, O.  C;  Robert  E.  White,  Grain  Inspec- 
tion Supervisor,  Portland,  Oreg.;  Bert  W. 
Whitlock,  in  Charge,  Pacific  Coast  Head- 
quarters, Portland,  Oreg.;  Anna  H.  Wickes, 
Secretary  (Stenographer),  Washington,  D.  C. 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  Franklin  R. 
Austin,  Soil  Scientist,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.; 
Harvey  G.  Bobst,  Soil  Conservationist 
(Staff),  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  Leon  Jackson  Sisk, 
Visual  Information  Specialist,  Spartanburg, 
S.  C;  William  F.  Warren,  Soil  Conservation- 
ist, West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Federal   Land   Bank   milestone 

The  12  Federal  Land  Banks  were  char- 
tered 35  years  ago  and  within  about  a  year 
2,100  national  farm  loan  associations  had 
been  organized.  Numerous  amendments 
have  been  enacted  to  the  original  lrw  of 
1916.  Many  of  the  changes  have  been  de-. 
signed  to  strengthen  the  cooperative  fea- 
tures of  the  system.  Each  of  the  12  land 
banks  originally  received  $750,000  capital 
stock  advanced  by  the  Government  at  the 
start.  Today  the  system  is  a  farmer-owned 
credit  cooperative  with  capital,  surplus,  and 
reserves  valued  at  $300,000,000.  Since  1917, 
a  million  or  more  individual  farmers  have 
borrowed  about  $5,000,000,000.  The  Farm 
Credit  Administration  supervises  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Banks  and  national  farm  loan 
associations. 


id  on  the  si 


PROM  THE  field  comes  a  "pathetic"  let- 
ter typed  out  on  a  portable  by  a  very  am- 
bitious and  industrious  technical 
worker.  We  reproduce  his  own  graphic 
attempt  without  editorial  interference: 

I  read  In  a  boot  the  other  day  that  a  tech- 
hical  wroter  could  save  a  lot  of  time  by 
tyoing  his  rough  dratfs;  instead  of  writing 
them  out  in  lonk  hand:  The  little  portable 
I  bought  is  small  and  does  not  sperl  as  good 
as  a  bif  mavhine.  But  I  think  it  will  spped 
thinks  up?  At  firest  you  hev  to  hunt  for  the 
letres  but  when  you  find  out  that  they  al- 
ways stey  in  avout  the  same  plave  you  cen 
gu  reel  fast.  I  em  ansious  to  typ  up  some  of 
my  reports,  but  I  mey  hev  to  get  some  helo 
from  the  typist  because  all  seven  reports  hev 
to  be  ouy  this  feescal  yeer. 

By  way  of  encouragement,  one  should 
remind  the  typewriter  tyro  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  USDA  typists  are  used  to  mak- 
ing all  kinds  of  "rough  drafts"  into 
smooth  and  polished  papers  done  in  the 
approved  style.  It  is,  however,  a  reve- 
lation of  what  would  happen  if  we  had 
no  skilled  typists  to  take  over  and  pre- 
vent an  MSS  from  becoming  a  mess 
rather  than  a  manuscript. 

Readers'  reminders 

Poet's   corner 

The  Mississippi  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  office  also  has  a  poet.  Miss 
Lyle  W.  Thomas  of  Magnolia,  Miss.,  had  a 
new  volume  of  her  poems  published  about 
a  year  ago  and  now  enjoys  a  life  membership 
in  the  Mark  Twain  International  Society  in 
recognition  of  it. 

Co-op   policy   reaffirmed 

If  you  have  not  read  the  detailed  statement 
concerning  the  public  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  reference  to  farmers'  cooperatives, 
ask  USDA  Editor  for  Memorandum  No.  1307 
by  Secretary  Brannan,  dated  March  24,  1952. 
It  reaffirms  and  strengthens  the  whole  basic 
idea  of  the  relationship  between  Department 
agencies  and  active  cooperatives. 

New  light  on   a  vitamin 

Through  the  use  of  sodium  cyanide,  a  pow- 
erful poison,  nutritionists  will  be  able  to 
more  accurately  estimate  the  quantities  of 
vitamin  B]2  in  food  materials  so  as  to  de- 
termine more  definite  requirements  of  it  for 
man  and  animals.  Presence  of  extra 
amounts  of  vitamin  B]2  in  eggs  and  meat 
was  detected  by  USDA  scientists  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  lately  by  means  of 
this  new  process.  See  details  in  No.  739, 
available  from  USDA  Editor. 

Chickens   buiid   protein 

Green  plants  and  microorganisms  can 
build  certain  amino  acids  by  using  sulfuric 
acid  and  its  salts,  but  until  recently  this  nat- 
ural process  was  believed  impossible  for  ani- 
mals. It  was  presumed  that  livestock  got  all 
their  sufur-containing  amino  acids  indi- 
rectly frfom  eating  plants  or  the  meat  of 
o+her  animals  that  ate  plants.  But  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  scientists  have  traced  ra- 
dioactive sulfur  right  to  the  proteins  in  eggs 
laid  by  hens  injected  with  dilute  sulfuric 
acid.  This  noteworthy  discovery  is  de- 
scribed for  you  in  No.  741,  obtainable  from 
USDA  Editor. 


Pesticide   prediction 

According  to  a  Nation-wide  survey  made 
by  the  State  Committees  and  Insular  Area 
offices  of  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration, farmers'  requirements  for  major 
pesticides  this  season  will  average  9  percent 
above  last  year.  Covering  54  different  chem- 
icals, the  survey  gives  details  for  each  herb- 
icide, insecticide,  fungicide,  and  cotton  de- 
foliant.    Ask  USDA  Editor  for  No.  698. 

Farm    housing   digest 

Farm  housing  and  construction  facts  gath- 
ered by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics in  1950  with  funds  available  from  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  have  been  assembled  In 
a  34-page  mimeograph,  at  the  request  of  the 
defense  agencies  of  the  Government.  Extra 
copies  for  reference  in  this  important  field 
of  study  may  be  had  direct  from  Economic 
Information,  BAE,  Room  3916,  South  Build- 
ing. 

Brief  and  choice 

Handy  for  our  "mediums" 

Report  in  the  Statesmen,  Austin,  Tex.  (we 
quote)  :  "American  University  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  is  the  first  institution  of  higher 
learning  to  have  in  its  curriculum  a  corpse 
in  ghost  writing."  (It  often  strays  over  to 
haunt  the  corridors  in  USDA.) 

"No  hunting"  signs  absent 

Forest  Service  estimates  that  in  1951  5,500,- 
000  hunters  and  fishermen  enjoyed  the  open 
privileges  afforded  sportsmen  on  the  180  mil- 
lion acres  of  the  153  National  Forests.  Hera 
no  posted  signs  are  seen  forbidding  hunting 
or  fishing,  although  State  game  laws  are 
strictly  enforced,  as  well  as  protection  of 
wild  life  from  vandals. 

Flood   loans   of   1951 

Since  July  1951,  disaster  loans  made  by 
Farmers  Home  Administration  in  the  worst 
stricken  areas  of  4  States — Missouri,  Kansas, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois — total  $8,051,575  in  value 
and  number  4,443.  Missouri  loans  total  al- 
most seven  million  dollars  for  3,538  indi- 
vidual loans,  while  Kansas  borrowers  num- 
ber 732  for  $922,867.  No  loans  are  included 
which  were  made  under  the  recent  1952 
floods. 

Dunlap  and  Wooster  retire 

Matthew  E.  Dunlap,  research  engineer,  and 
Charles  R.  Wooster,  carpenter  shop  foreman, 
have  retired  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  effective  March 
31.  During  his  35  years  with  the  Forest 
Service,  Mr.  Dunlap  did  notable  research  in 
glues,  fireproofing,  plywood  development,  and 
moisture  control  in  modern  houses.  He  set 
■up  the  first  heat-transfer  laboratory  there  to 
study  house  wall  design,  moisture-vapor  bar- 
riers, and  insulation.  His  publication  en- 
titled "Condensation  Control  in  Dwelling 
Construction"  is  widely  used  by  home  own- 
ers, architects,  contractors,  and  carpenters. 
He  also  designed  an  electric  meter  to 
measure  moisture  in  wood  and  a  wood  hy- 
grometer, now  generally  used  in  the  building 
industry.  He  perfected  a  recording  instru- 
ment for  indicating  forest-fire  danger,  which 
registers  wind  velocity  and  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  forest-fire  fuels  now  extensively  used. 
He  is  a  native  of  South  Dakota  and  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1914. 
*  *  *  Charles  Wooster  came  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  join  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory in  its  first  year  of  operation  in  1910. 
In  his  Washington  work  he  built  furniture 
for  the  Library  of  Congress  and  did  remodel- 
ing at  the  White  House  during  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  administration.  Mr.  Wooster  was 
born  in  Fairfax,  Va.,  70  years  ago.  His  ca- 
reer at  the  Madison  Laboratory  included  the 
direction  of  as  many  as  60  carpenters  in  de- 
vising the  thousands  of  varied  construction 
jobs  that  the  work  entailed. 
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Look  at  a   billion 

Few  realize  what  one  billion  dollars  would 
look  like  if  the  bills  were  stacked  up.  One 
million  dollars  in  $1,000  bills  makes  a  stack 
8  inches  high.  Hence  one  billion  dollars 
would  make  a  pile  of  the  same  denomination 
fully  666  feet  high,  or  100  feet  higher  than 
the  Washington  Monument. 

Advance  warnings  on  insects 

The  Section  of  Economic  Insect  Detection 
and  Reporting  in  BEPQ  is  all  set  to  receive 
the  field  reports  from  entomologists  working 
with  States,  industrial  units,  and  otherwise— 
to  maintain  an  alert  survey  and  advance 
warning  service  Nation-wide.  Thus  farmers 
will  be  forewarned  of  impending  outbreaks 
to  enable  them  to  unite  to  meet  such  threats. 

MSA  short  courses 

Intensive  technical  training  in  16  inter- 
locking agricultural  subjects  has  been  started 
by  Mutual  Security  Agency  in  30  land-grant 
colleges.  Each  institute  will  run  from  8  to 
14  weeks.  Groups  comprising  the  400  visit- 
ing foreign  students  will  each  spend  an  ini- 
tial 10-day  orientation  period  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Good   bugs   and   bees 

James  I.  Hambleton,  for  30  years  head  of 
TJSDA's  Division  of  Bee  Culture  in  BEPQ,  is 
now  heading  up  a  new  Division  of  Bee  Cul- 
ture and  Biological  Control  within  the  Bu- 
reau. A  Section  of  Bee  Culture  and  Research 
is  headed  by  Willis  J.  Nolan,  while  Theodore 
R.  Gardner  has  charge  of  the  Section  of 
Biological  Control — which  means  beneficial 
insects  that  destroy  harmful  insects  and 
weeds. 

Lindstrom   overseas 

Chester  Lindstrom,  head  of  TJSDA  Motion 
Pictures  Service,  Office  of  Information,  is  the 
official  U.  S.  delegate  sent  by  the  State  De- 
partment to  attend  the  International  Film 
Festival  at  Cannes,  France — April  23  through 
May  10.  He  will  visit  about  a  dozen  coun- 
tries in  Europe  and  Asia  surveying  motion 
picture  enterprises  before  he  returns.  The 
TJSDA  color  film  "Riven  Run"  will  be  entered 
in  the  competition  at  Cannes. 

Dr.  Auchter  resigns 

Owing  to  health  conditions,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Auchter  has  resigned  his  position  as  presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  Pineapple  Research 
Institute,  effective  May  31.  He  is  succeeded 
by  R.  L.  Cushing  as  Acting  Director.  Dr. 
Auchter  went  to  Hawaii  with  the  PRI  in 
February  1945,  after  serving  as  Administrator 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration 
in  TJSDA.  Mr.  Cushinng  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  worked  as  an  agrono- 
mist for  TJSDA  a  while,  and  did  plant  breed- 
ing at  Cornell  University. 

Farm   Credit  matters 

Myron  C.  Peabody,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
four  credit  units  which  make  up  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  of  Springfield — the 
Federal  Land  Bank,  Federal  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank,  Production  Credit  Corporation, 
and  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives.  Mr.  Peabody 
was  raised  on  a  farm  at  Eneter,  Maine,  and 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Maine.  He 
has  been  with  FCA  since  May  1923. 

J.  Kenneth  Ward  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Louisville  Bank  for  Cooperatives. 
This  bank  makes  loans  to  farmers'  coopera- 
tives in  four  states  comprising  the  Louis- 
ville FCA  district — Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee.  Mr.  Ward  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Louisville  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives since  1936,  first  as  credit  examiner,  and 
then  secretary  and  treasurer  and  later  as 
vice  president. 


Lifesized  smokey  bears 

Office  of  Information's  Exhibits  Service 
production  room  has  been  crowded  with  7- 
foot  colored,  life-sized  replicas  of  the  famous 
Smokey  Bear,  used  by  Forest  Service  and 
its  allies  in  promoting  safety  and  fire-pre- 
vention in  the  big  timber  tracts.  Nearly  60 
of  these  lifelike  reproductions  have  been 
finished  for  displays  in  a  wide  area. 

Flowers  to   India 

Jack  Flowers,  who  has  been  employed  by 
Department  of  State  in  its  press  relations 
work,  has  transferred  to  our  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations.  He  has  been  as- 
signed to  India  under  Point  IV  auspices. 
His  job  will  be  that  of  agricultural  informa- 
tion advisor.  Mr.  Flowers  is  a  graduate  of 
Mississippi  A.  &  M.  College,  and  was  extension 
editor  there  for  8  years. 

Whitaker  abroad 

E.  B.  Whitaker,  national  field  representa- 
tive for  Farmers  Home  Administration  sta- 
tioned in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  is  in  Europe  on 
a  9-week  detail  to  take  part  in  a  survey  of 
European  agricultural  credit  facilities.  His 
help  was  sought  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  on  behalf  of  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation.  While  he 
is  away  L.  A.  Machemehl,  Jr.,  of  the  Texas 
FHA  State  office,  is  acting  as  the  agency's 
national  field  representative. 

World  wheat  collection 

In  searching  for  desirable  characteristics 
in  the  small  grains,  several  large  groups  of 
varieties  from  the  USDA  World  Wheat  Col- 
lection have  been  grown  in  Texas,  Minnesota, 
and  other  State  experiment  stations,  as  well 
as  in  Mexico.  It  is  hoped  to  locate  usable 
genes  for  resistance  to  stem  and  leaf  rust. 
Last  year  678  such  wheats  were  selected  from 
North  American  tests  and  were  chosen  for 
further  tests  in  Latin  America. 

Wood  you  believe  it? 

James  C.  Rettie,  Forest  Service,  states  that 
in  1950  about  15  billion  board  feet  of  lumber 
were  used  in  building  the  1,400,000  dwelling 
units  constructed  in  this  country.  This  rep- 
resented 40  percent  of  the  entire  national 
lumber  consumption.  This  is  true  despite 
a  rise  in  lumber  prices  compared  to  that  of 
some  competing  materials.  He  also  says 
that  our  railways  put  in  100  wooden  ties  per 
mile  annually  to  keep  their  roadbeds  in  good 
condition. 

Farm   diplomats 

Dr.  Eric  Englund,  widely  known  authority 
in  economics  and  finance,  is  now  at  his  post 
as  U.S.  agricultural  attach^  in  London,  Eng- 
land. He  was  in  the  same  position  in  Sweden 
and  Finland  from  1946  to  1950,  and  has  been 
connected  with  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations  at  various  times.  Paul 
O.  Nyhus,  whom  he  replaced,  is  now  serving 
as  agricultural  attache  at  Ottawa,  Canada. 
He  succeeds  Francis  Flood,  recently  named 
director  of  OFAR.  Mr.  Nyhus  is  a  native 
of  Wisconsin  and  Mr.  Englurd  was  born  in 
Sweden,  and  was  naturalized  here  in  1917. 

FHA  policy  meetings 

Farmers  Home  Administration  directors 
and  staff  members  from  the  40  State  offices 
are  holding  meetings  in  May  to  review  new 
policies  and  methods  relating  to  farm  and 
home  planning  and  analysis  of  borrowers' 
operations.  Two  "teams"  from  FHA  head- 
quarters will  attend  six  meetings  each  on 
this  schedule:  May  5-6,  Atlanta  and  New 
York;  May  8-9,  Richmond  and  Cleveland; 
May  12-13,  New  Orleans  and  Chicago;  May 
15-16,  Galveston  and  St.  Paul;  May  19-20, 
Tulsa  and  Omaha;  May  22-23,  Kansas  City 
and  Boise. 


At   Ciudad   Trujillo 


Point  IV  agricultural  work  was  set  up  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  February  1952, 
when  Ernest  G.  Beinhart  arrived  at  Ciudad 
Trujillo  to  serve  as  research  adviser  in  to- 
bacco technology.  Since  1940,  Mr.  Beinhart 
worked  at  the  USDA  Eastern  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory  at  Wyndmoor,  Pa.  He  is 
a  native  of  Ohio  and  a  graduate  of  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames. 

"Spirit  of  Cotton"  at  USDA 

"The  Spirit  of  Cotton" — Miss  Barbara 
Thompson,  junior  student  of  Southern  Uni- 
versity, Houston,  Tex. — modeled  a  few  at- 
tractive cotton  dresses  from  her  wardrobe 
before  a  group  of  Department  clothing 
specialists  April  7  at  USDA.  The  purpose  of 
this  presentation  here  in  Washington  and 
other  cities  in  the  northeast  is  to  encourage 
a  wider  use  of  cotton  and  cotton  clothing, 
and  to  dignify  cotton  farming.  This  project 
is  sponsored  by  the  Memphis  Cotton  Makers 
Jubilee.  Mrs.  Christopher  Bates,  its  repre- 
sentative, is  accompanying  Miss  Thompson 
on  her  tour. 

Banner  year  for  SCS 

Calendar  year  1951  was  a  banner  one  in 
applied  soil  and  water  conservation.  Fully 
116  more  districts  were  assisted  and  over  2 
million  more  acres  were  surveyed  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  than  in  the  calendar 
year  1950.  An  all-time  record  of  about  180,- 
000  farmers  and  ranchers  began  cooperation 
with  soil  conservation  districts,  with  an  acre- 
age under  new,  advanced,  and  basic  plans 
prepared  on  some  59,000,000  acres.  At  the 
year's  end  there  were  990,700  active  district 
cooperators  on  about  287,000,000  acres.  Be- 
sides this,  SCS  workers  assisted  with  work 
on  farms  of  ACP  participants  who  were  not 
regular  district  cooperators. 

Our  "worth  framing"   club 

E.  S.  French,  in  charge,  Office  of  the  So- 
licitor at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  is  hereby  and 
herein  duly  made  a  member  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  ultra  select  "USDA  worth  framing 
club."  (Charlie  Burmeister's  "ancient"  ap- 
pointment paper  makes  him  No.  1  member.) 
Mr.  French  sent  us  the  following  chain  of 
related  documents,  viz,  and  to  wit: 

A  letter  of  March  21,  1910,  sent  by  Acting 
Agriculture  Secretary  W.  M.  Hays,  asking 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  loan  him  for  use  of 
the  Forest  Service  a  copy  of  certain  field 
survey  notes  needed  to  determine  the  true 
boundary  of  the  Apache  National  Forest  in 
Arizona.  Bound  and  attached  to  it  were 
11  indorsements  representing  actions  taken 
with  the  signatures  of  F.  V.  Abbott,  Acting 
Chief  of  Army  Engineers;  Henry  P.  McClain, 
Adjutant  General  (three  letters);  Brig.  Gen. 
E.  H.  Thomas,  Commander  U.  S.  Army;  Brig. 
Gen.  A.  L.  Myer,  Headquarters,  Department 
of  Texas;  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  M.  Hirst,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Colorado;  W.  H.  Marshall,  Chief 
of  Army  Engineers;  and  finally,  Robert  S. 
Oliver,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  So  on 
May  28,  1910,  the  papers  in  question  finally 
were  sent  to  the   Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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TJSDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  dis- 
tribution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  (July  1,  1949),  as  containing  admin- 
istrative information  required  for  the  proper 
transaction  of  the  public  business.  Retirees 
who  write  the  editor  requesting  it,  may  con- 
tinue to  get  USDA.  Please  write  instead  of 
phoning  whenever  possible;  for  rush  orders 
call  Ext.  2058.  Elwood  R.  Mclntyre.  Editor  of 
USDA,  Office  of  Information,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Distinguished  Service  Our  Honor  Awards 


Charles  A.  Bennett,  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering; 
Stoneville,  Miss.:  For  outstanding  re- 
search achievements  which  modernized 
the  cotton  ginning  industry,  and  resulted 
in  his  being  recognized  nationally  and 
internationally  as  one  of  the  foremost 
engineering  authorities  on  cotton  gin- 
ning problems. 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Clayton,  PISAE;  Belts- 
ville,  Md.:  For  his  notable  contribution 
to  the  science  of  tobacco  pathology  and 
his  outstanding  research  in  the  develop- 
ment of  disease  resistant  strains  of  to- 
bacco. 

John  R.  Parker,  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine;  Bozeman,  Mont.:  For  out- 
standing research  which  has  brought 
about  revolutionary  and  far-reaching 
improvements  in  national  and  interna- 
tional grasshopper  and  locust  control 
programs  thus  contributing  to  increased 
agricultural  production. 

Dr.  Ollie  E.  Reed,  Bureau  of  Dairy  In- 
dustry; Washington,  D.  C. :  For  develop- 
ing breeding  systems  and  programs  that 
have  resulted  in  improving  the  Nation's 
dairy  cattle,  and  for  achievements  that 
have  improved  the  efficiency  of  the  dairy 
industry  of  the  United  States. 

T.  Roy  Reid,  Office  of  Personnel; 
Washington,  D.  C:  For  vision  and  lead- 
ership in  developing  programs  signifi- 
cant to  agriculture  and  rural  living;  for 
his  contribution  to  the  management  of 
the  Department's  operations  through  his 
original  contributions  in  personnel  ad- 
ministration. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Salter,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service;  Washington,  D.  C. :  For  his 
leadership  in  agricultural  research  and 
the  integration  of  research  with  other 
programs  of  agricultural  production  and 
conservation  contributing  to  the  effec- 
tive operation  and  management  of 
American  farms. 


AS  IS  customary,  this,  the  first  issue  of 
USDA  to  appear  after  the  Honor  Awards 
ceremony,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
May  15,  carries  the  names  of  the  winners 
of  the  Distinguished  Service  Awards,  the 
Superior  Service  Awards,  as  well  as  the 
awards  to  employees  with  40  or  more 
years  of  service.  This  was  the  sixth  an- 
nual presentation  ceremony,  and  it  has 
gained  prestige  with  the  succeeding  years. 
During  the  years  of  1947  to  1951  inclusive, 
the  Department  has  conferred  Distin- 
guished Service  Awards  to  25  persons  and 
9  groups;  Superior  Service  Awards  to  289 
persons  and  57  groups;  and  317  length-of- 
service  awards.  President  Truman  paid 
tribute  to  good  Federal  employees  at  the 
ceremony. 

Dr.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling,  Human  Nu- 
trition and  Home  Economics;  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. :  For  her  contribution  to  the 
bettermsnt  of  human  nutrition  through 
research  on  food  consumption  and  die- 
tary adequacy  and  the  application  of 
nutrition  knowledge  to  problems  of  in- 
dividuals, families,  and  nations. 

Frozen  Citrus  Concentrate  p  Unit, 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry; 
Winter  Haven,  Fla. :  For  developing 
frozen  citrus  concentrates  which  re- 
sulted in  a  large  new  market  for  fruit, 
and  a  nutritious  food  product  for  con- 
sumers. 

Unit  for  Controlling  and  Eradicating 
Foot-and-Mouth  Disease,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry;  Mexico:  For  protect- 
ing the  livestock  industry  of  the  United 
States  from  the  effects  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  by  collaborating  with 
Mexico  on  a  program  for  controlling 
and  eradicating  the  disease  in  that 
country. 

Jump  awards  for  1952 

This  year  the  William  A.  Jump  Memorial 
Award  for  exemplary  achievement  in  the  Fed- 
eral service  was  announced  during  the  UrfDA 
awards  ceremony.  Winners  are  William 
Henry  Hill,  statistical  coordinator  for  naval 
operations,  Department  of  the  Navy,  and 
Charles  B.  Stauffacher,  staff  director,  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization,  on  loan  from  the 
Budget  Bureau. 


ci'S  l\ 
Superior  Service 

Fridtjof  A.  Anderson,  Extension  Serv- 
ice; Fort  Collins,  Colo.:  For  his  leader- 
ship and  service  in  carrying  forward 
national  agricultural  programs  in  Colo- 
rado; for  developing  and  maintaining 
an  exceptional  Extension  Service  pro- 
gram serving  rural  people. 

Leo  R.  Arnold,  Soil  Conservation  and 
Extension  Ssrvice;  Grand  Haven,  Mich.: 
For  notable  services  in  assisting  the  West 
Ottawa  Soil  Conservation  District  in 
Michigan  sponsor  and  carry  out  a  varied 
agricultural  program  of  major  impor- 
tance to  the  farmers  in  the  district. 

Robert  E.  Briola,  SCS;  EXT;  Grand 
Haven,  Mich. :  For  notable  services  in 
assisting  the  West  Ottawa  Soil  Conser- 
vation District  in  Michigan  to  sponsor 
and  carry  out  a  varied  agricultural  pro- 
gram of  major  importance  to  the  farm- 
ers in  the  District. 

Hilda  M.  Bailey,  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration;  Washington, 
D.  C. :  For  exceptional  performance  of 
her  duties  far  beyond  that  required,  un- 
der conditions  that  demanded  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity,  resourcefulness,  judg- 
ment, and  a  high  sense  of  public  service. 

Marion  E.  Bailey,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics;  'Washington,  D.  C. :  For 
initiative  and  resourcefulness  in  de- 
veloping efficient  procedures  thus  facili- 
tating the  processing  of  vast  quantities 
of  specialized  work;  for  stimulating  the 
interest  and  performance  of  the  clerical 
staff  to  process  the  work  quickly  and 
accurately. 

Kenneth  E.  Barraclough,  EXT;  Dur- 
ham, N.  H. :  For  planning  and  develop- 
ing a  cooperative  forestry  program  that 
has  won  the  support  of  farm  woodlot 
owners  and  farm  leaders,  and  through 
good  educational  techniques,  is  enabling 
them  to  work  out  their  own  solutions. 

Eugene  E.  Brasfield,  Farmers  Home 
Administration;  Butler,  Mo.:  For  organ- 
izing planning  activities  with  borrowers 
that  set  a  State-wide  pattern;  for  mak- 
ing a  record  number  of  farm  ownership 
loans;  and  for  making  an  outstanding 
career  in  his  position. 

Paul  O.  Brooks,  EXT;  Langston, 
Okla.:  For  effectiveness  in  carrying  out 
programs  in  4-H  Club  work,  improving 
morale  and  work  performance  of  agents 
and  in  organizing  a  State  livestock  show 
for  Negro  farm  families. 

Rose  Ellwood  Bryan,  EXT;  Raleigh, 
N.  C. :  For  exceptional  planning,  organi- 
zation, and  leadership  in  bringing  better 
living  to  rural  families;  establishing 
home  demonstration  curb  markets;  and 
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for  her  efforts  in  the  field  of  food  preser- 
vation and  craft  work. 

Don  H.  Bushnell,  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration; Washington,  D.  C:  For 
exceptional  planning  organizing,  and 
leadership  ability  resulting  in  the  effec- 
tive development  of  the  engineer-ap- 
praiser organizations  in  the  Federal  land 
bank  system. 

Ltjcile  Flanders  Collins,  FHA; 
Swainsboro,  Ga. :  For  meritorious  serv- 
ice during  a  succession  of  supervisors; 
for  exceptional  service  in  handling  old 
accounts;  and  for  contributing  to  the 
extraordinary  public  acceptance  of  the 
FHA  program  in  Emanuel  County. 

Enoch  H.  Cook,  FHA;  Edinburg,  Tex.: 
For  exceptional  ability  in  administering 
a  Disaster  Loan  Program  to  rehabilitate 
citrus  and  vegetable  growers  and  for 
effective  leadership  in  helping  establish 
an  improved  pattern  of  Agriculture  in 
Hidalgo  County. 

Dr.  Lawrence  B.  Clausfn,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry;  St.  Paul,  Minn.:  For 
his  contribution  to  and  his  assistance  in 
pioneering  the  use  of  the  Brucellosis  Milk 
Ring  Test  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Driver,  BAI;  St.  Paul, 
Minn.:  For  leadership  and  initiative  dis- 
played in  pioneering  the  use  of  the  Bru- 
cellosis Milk  Ring  Test  in  the  United 
States. 

Joe  Mary  Davis,  FHA;  Jackson,  Miss.: 
For  meritorious  accomplishment  of 
duties,  establishing  an  exemplary  record 
in  applying  personnel  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  to  personnel  transactions 
In  the  Mississippi  State  Office  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Josie  Browne  Dishman,  Plant  Indus- 
try, Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering; 
Beltsville,  Md.:  For  skill,  accuracy,  re- 
sourcefulness, and  dependability  in  the 
curating  of  fungus  specimens  thus  ren- 
dering invaluable  service  to  research 
through  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau's 
mycological  collections. 

Everett  E.  Edwards,  BAE;  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. :  For  delineating  the  history  of 
American  agriculture  as  a  field  of  re- 
search and  stimulating  an  understand- 
ing of  the  evolution  of  agricultural  prob- 
lems. 

Sam  R.  Ellison,  FHA;  San  Saba,  Tex.: 
For  exceedingly  wise  planning,  and  ef- 
fective leadership  in  the  development  of 
improved  living  for  FHA  families  and  the 
achievement  of  a  sound  and  profitable 
agriculture  in  San  Saba  County. 

C.  T.  Forster,  Office  of  Personnel; 
Washington,  D.  C. :  For  notably  creative 
work  in  the  field  of  standards  of  em- 
ployee conduct  directly  contributing  to 


the  efficient  and  effective  operation  of 
the  Department. 

Adrian  C.  Fox,  SCS;  Lincoln,  Nebr.: 
For  contributing  to  the  development  of 
curricula,  textbooks,  and  teaching  aids 
used  for  advanced  soil  conservation  edu- 
cational programs. 

Oscar  W.  Hahn,  FCA;  Omaha,  Nebr.: 
For  unusual  initiative,  skill,  and  effect- 
iveness in  performing  difficult  work  as- 
signments; and  for  exceptional  leader- 
ship in  effecting  and  sustaining  improved 
working  relations. 

Clifford  L.  Harding,  FHA;  Iola, 
Kans.:  For  widespread  recognition  of  the 
effective  use  borrower  families  in  Allen 
and  Woodson  Counties,  Kans.,  have 
made  of  Farmers  Home  Administration 
supervised  credit  services. 

Karl  Harris,  SCS;  Phoenix,  Ariz.: 
For  notable  service  to  the  irrigated  agri- 
culture of  Southwestern  United  States, 
particularly  on  deep  moisture  penetra- 
tion to  preserve  and  store  winter  runoff 
in  the  soil  to  the  full  depth  of  the  root 
zone. 

William  L.  Heard,  SCS;  New  Albany, 
Miss.:  For  securing  a  high  degree  of  co- 
operation between  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  in  the  application  of  the 
flood  control,  soil,  and  water  conserva- 
tion program  in  north  Mississippi. 

Marguarette  M.  Hedge,  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration;  Washington, 
D.  C:  For  initiating  and  developing  in- 
formational material  for  rural  electric 
and  telephone  systems  which  has  con- 
tributed toward  REA  borrowers'  clearer 
understanding  of  the  electrification  and 
telephone  loan  programs  during  this  na- 
tional emergency. 

B.  i^rank  Heintzleman,  Forest  Service; 
Juneau,  Alaska:  For  courageous,  persist- 
ent, and  successful  efforts  in  encourag- 
ing the  beneficial  utilization  of  forest 
resources  in  Alaska. 

Gustav  H.  Helmholz,  REA ;  Washing- 
ton, D.  C:  For  his  significant  contribu- 
tion to  more  economical  operation  of 
Diesel  generating  plants  by  REA  borrow- 
ers through  introduction  of  the  use  of 
residual  fuel  oil,  thereby  making  lower- 
cost  power  available  to  rural  people. 

Aleert  Hoefer,  EXT;  Ithaca,  N.  Y.: 
For  his  meritorious  service  to  agriculture 
and  rural  life;  particularly  for  his  con- 
tribution to  rural  youth  both  here  and 
in  Germany  where  he  pioneered  in  de- 
veloping youth  activities  similar  to  those 
of  the  4-H  Clubs. 

Jesse  W.  Ingram,  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine;  Houma,  La.:  For  re- 
search which  resulted  in  control  recom- 
mendations that  are  presently  playing 
a  large  part  in  protecting  the  sugarcane 


industry  in  this  country  from  the  rav- 
ages of  insects. 

Hazel  O.  King,  EXT;  Sapulpa,  Okla.: 
For  successfully  reaching  375  out  of  400 
Negro  families  and  helping  to  raise  their 
living  standards  in  health,  sanitation, 
nutrition,  and  food  production  through 
her  well-organized  demonstration  pro- 
gram. 

Glenroy  J.  Kunau,  EXT;  Red  Wing, 
Mind.:  For  his  skill  in  enlisting  support 
of  farmers  in  carrying  out  an  outstand- 
ing program  to  improve  farming.  His 
unusual  ability  in  organization,  training 
of  other  agents  and  working  with  foreign 
students. 

E.  Lee  Langsford,  BAE;  Washington, 
D.  C:  For  the  administration  and  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  farm  manage- 
ment research  programs  in  the  Southern 
States  which  have  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems and  to  improvements  in  Southern 
Agriculture. 

George  Livingston,  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority;  Chicago,  111.:  For  ad- 
ministering the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  in  the  Midwest  during  which  time  he 
won  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the 
business  community  whose  activities  he 
so  fearlessly  and  objectively  supervised. 

Thomas  Lommasson,  FS;  Missoula, 
Mont.:  For  his  original  work  in  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  range  in- 
ventories and  management  plans,  and 
for  exceptional  achievement  in  training 
men  in  these  fields. 

William  B.  Mabee,  OFAR;  EPQ;  Teh- 
ran, Iran:  For  establishing  new  pro- 
cedures in  locust  control  in  the  Near 
East  and  Southern  Asia,  thereby  greatly 
contributing  to  the  agriculture  of  that 
area  and  promoting  international  co- 
operation and  good  will  among  nations. 

Juliette  A.  Mansfield,  FS;  Santa  Bar- 
barbara,  Calif.:  For  exceptional  perform- 
ance while  acting  as  district  dispatcher 
for  a  large  forest  fire,  with  only  a  mini- 
mum of  assistance,  during  the  absence  of 
the  Central  Forest  Dispatcher. 

Glenn  A.  Marsden,  FHA;  Atlantic, 
Iowa :  For  meritorious  service  to  agricul- 
ture and  rural  life  by  establishing  an 
exemplary  record  in  the  execution  of  his 
duties. 

James  M.  McCutchen,  REA;  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. :  For  devising  means  for  lo- 
cating, suppressing,  and  eliminating 
radio  and  television  interference  on  rural 
power  systems,  and  for  developing  and 
presenting  throughout  the  country  a 
unique  and  original  radio  interference 
demonstration. 

Trienah  Meyers,  BAE;  Washington, 
D.  C:  For  furthering  sound  scientific 
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principles  in  survey  and  market  research 
on  State  and  Federal  levels;  and  for  un- 
usual ability  and  leadership  in  explain- 
ing, planning,  and  supervising  consumer 
and  market  preference  studies. 

Lura  B.  Milliken,  BAI ;  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.:  For  her  dependability, 
thoroughness,  and  readiness  to  assume 
and  effectively  discharge  responsibili- 
ties beyond  those  assigned  to  her,  and 
for  her  continuing  contributions  to  the 
efficient  functioning  of  the  Oklahoma 
field  station. 

Ernest  G.  Moore,  Agricultural  Re- 
search Administration;  Washington, 
D.  C. :  For  preparing  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  the  Department's  research 
program  which  has  proved  of  excep- 
tional value  in  presenting  the  nature 
and  achievements  of  research  to  the 
agricultural  industry  and  the  public. 

John  O.  Moosberg,  EXT;  Center,  Tex.: 
For  developing  new  farm  enterprises 
that  increased  farm  incomes  and  im- 
proved farm  homes;  and  for  his  work 
on  soil  conservation  and  rebuilding  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

Joe  M.  Murphree,  FHA;  Clanton,  Ala.: 
For  achieving  notable  success  in  promot- 
ing better  living  on  family  type  farms. 

Florence  C.  Murphy,  FHA;  Columbia, 
Mo.:  For  the  meritorious  execution  of 
her  duties  which  has  greatly  assisted 
State  and  County  personnel  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  office  management 
functions  of  county  offices  in  the  State. 

Dr.  H/rold  S.  Olcott,  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Chemistry;  Albany, 
Calif.:  For  fundamental  contributions 
to  the  science  of  agricultural  biochemis- 
try through  the  development  of  new 
methods  for  studying  the  chemistry  of 
proteins. 

Dr.  Heinz  Fraenkel-Conrat,  AIC; 
Berkeley,  Calif.:  For  fundamental  con- 
tributions to  the  science  of  agricultural 
biochemistry  through  the  development 
of  new  methods  for  studying  the  chemis- 
try of  proteins. 

Frank  Parker,  BAE;  Raleigh,  N.  C: 
For  developing  and  improving  the  North 
Carolina  crop  reporting  service  by  creat- 
ing and  maintaining  excellent  State- 
Federal  working  relationships,  and 
pioneering  and  promoting  an  adequate 
central  source  of  basic  data. 

Paul  C.  Pownall,  BAE;  Cheyenne, 
Wyo. :  For  the  establishment  of  a  survey 
and  reporting  system  covering  commer- 
cial broilers  and  integrating  those  re- 
ports with  broiler  marketing  reports; 
and  for  securing  accurate  truck  crop  es- 
timates data. 

Jay  H.  Price,  FS;  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 
For  leadership  which  inspired  increased 


accomplishments  by  associates  and  co- 
operators,  resulting  in  greater  produc- 
tion of  forest  resources  of  vital  benefit  to 
the  Nation's  future  welfare. 

Erna  E.  Proctor,  FHA;  Atlanta,  Ga.: 
For  meritorious  service  to  rural  family 
life  in  Georgia  through  technical  guid- 
ance and  inspirational  leadership  in  im- 
proving family  living. 

Oito  A.  Reinking,  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations;  Manila,  Philip- 
pines: For  leadership  and  skill  in  devel- 
oping a  practical  solution  to  controlling 
mosaic  disease  of  Manila  hemp  in  the 
Philippines,  thereby  greatly  contributing 
to  the  economic  stability  of  Philippine 
agriculture. 

Herbert  E.  Roark,  FHA;  Bellville, 
lex.:  For  meritorius  performance  which 
has  resulted  in  a  superior  Farmers  Home 
Administration  program  in  Austin,  Colo- 
rado, and  Waller  Counties,  Tex. 

Joseph  A.  Rodriguez,  FS;  Pecos, 
N.  Mex.:  For  inspired  leadership  and 
demonstrated  ability  in  solving  complex 
administrative  problems,  particularly  in 
range  management,  affecting  heavily 
populated  mountain  forest  communities. 

George  W.  Rowe,  FHA;  Reading,  Pa.: 
For  inspiring  borrowers  and  in  assisting 
them  to  adopt  sound  farm  and  home 
management  practices  and  for  his  initia- 
tive and  success  in  promoting  the  In- 
sured Mortgage  Loan  Program  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

George  K.  Schaeffer,  FS;  Lake  City, 
Fla.:  For  splendid  performance  in  the 
field  of  work  improvement,  and  contin- 
uous alertness  for  better  and  safer 
methods  of  performing  a  highly  impor- 
tant and  difficult  Ranger  position. 

Dr.  Otto  W.  Seher,  BAI;  Chicago,  111.: 
For  his  inspirational  leadership  in  build- 
ing a  highly  efficient  meat  inspection 
organization  at  the  Chicago  meat  inspec- 
tion station  resulting  in  improved  public 
service. 

Mary  B.  Sheahan,  REA;  Washington, 
D.  C:  For  establishing  an  exemplary 
record  in  her  work  and  for  performing 
duties  beyond  the  limits  of  her  assign- 
ment with  exceptional  ability,  resource- 
fulness, and  achievement  during  a  period 
of  emergency. 

Harlan  Loy  Shrader,  EXT;  Washing- 
ton, D.  C:  For  his  successful  manage- 
ment of  the  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  con- 
tests in  which  improved  methods  of 
breeding,  feeding,  and  management  were 
combined  for  meat-type  poultry  into  one 
effective,  cooperative,  Nation-wide, 
teaching  program. 

Mary  S.  Switzer,  EXT;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 
For  developing  leadership  qualities  in 
both  rural  and  urban  homemakers  and 


promoting  understanding  between  them; 
for  initiative  and  inspiration  in  advanc- 
ing the  county  extension  program. 

Charles  L.  Terrell,  EXT;  Fort  Col- 
lins, Colo.:  For  resourcefulness  in  adapt- 
ing information  on  soil  and  water 
conservation  activities  to  mass  commu- 
nication media;  for  leadership  in  resolv- 
ing conflicting  opinions  among  public 
and  private  agencies  on  resource  utiliza- 
tion. 

Joseph  William  Thometz,  EXT; 
Lewiston,  Idaho:  For  ability  and  vision 
in  planning  and  developing  a  sound 
county  extension  program  for  both  adults 
and  youth  which' has  made  him  an  out- 
standing figure  in  his  county. 

Wilfred  R.  Thompson,  EXT;  State 
College,  Miss.:  For  exceptional  ability 
and  leadership  in  implementing  the 
State  and  National  Grassland  Program; 
and  for  developing  a  machine  that  plants 
seeds,  distributes  fertilizer,  and  reno- 
vates old  pastures  in  one  operation. 

Dr.  Harry  C.  Trelogan,  ARA;  Wash- 
ington, D.  C:  For  exceptional  skill  and 
ingenuity  in  organizing  and  developing 
national  marketing  research  workshops 
to  improve  the  quality  and  coordination 
of  research  and  service  activities. 

Dr.  Barnard  Joy,  ARA;  Washington, 
D.  C:  For  exceptional  skill  and  ingenuity 
in  organizing  and  developing  national 
marketing  research  workshops  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  coordination  of 
research  and  service  activities. 

Roeep.t  L.  Vansant,  FHA;  Atlanta,  Ga.: 
For  developing  and  administering  a  pro- 
gram that  helps  Georgia  farm  families 
improve  their  farming,  increase  produc- 
tion, achieve  greater  security,  and  be- 
come more  active  in  community  affairs. 

Guy  Warren,  FHA;  Wickliffe,  Ky.: 
For  remarkable  success  in  getting  su- 
perior meadows  and  pastures  established, 
better  housing  on  farms  of  FHA  bor- 
rowers in  his  unit,  and  for  exceptional 
rural  leadership. 

Robert  E.  White,  PMA;  Portland, 
Oreg.:  For  coordinating  and  directing 
whert  field  varieties  surveys  and  as- 
sembling information  regarding  surveys 
of  smutty  wheat  which  has  been  of  in- 
valuable aid  combating  the  smut  blight 
in  the  Northwest. 

J.  W.  Whitehouse,  EXT;  Lexington, 
Ky.:  For  his  vision  and  leadership  in  the 
development  of  a  State  4-H  Club  pro- 
gram that  has  won  National  recognition, 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  livestock  and 
camping. 

Bert  W.  Whitlock,  PMA;  Portland, 
Oreg.:  For  developing  and  administering 
the  Federal-State  Hop  Inspection  Pro- 
gram; and  for  successful  promotion  and 
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development  of  harmonious  relation- 
ships among  all  groups  interested  in  the 
program. 

Carrie  S.  Wilson,  EXT;  Graham, 
N.  C. :  For  her  influence  in  bringing  bet- 
ter diets,  improved  living  conditions  and 
technical  training  to  Negro  families. 

Henry  Wold,  FS;  Washington,  D.  C: 
For  exceptional  administration  and  exe- 
cution of  duties  in  the  field  of  financial 
management. 

Onnie  B.  Wooten,  Jr.,  PISAE;  Stone- 
ville,  Miss.:  For  the  development  of  an 
inexpensive  efficient  spray  attachment 
for  use  on  regular  tractor  cultivator  si- 
multaneously with  cultivating  opera- 
tions. 

Virginia  M.  Wright,  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics;  Washington, 
D.  C. :  For  exceptional  competence,  in- 
tegrity, and  service  to  the  entire  Bu- 
reau of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics,  and  for  a  rare  spirit  of  help- 
fulness to  all  with  whom  she  works. 

Helen  Ziegler,  BAE;  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.:  For  maintaining  a  high  level  of 
work  productivity  of  unexcelled  quality 
under  continuous  deadline  pressures 
through  her  ability  to  plan,  organize, 
and  manage  work  as  well  as  create 
harmonious  working  relationships. 

Allyl  Starch  Research  Group,  AIC; 
Wyndmoore,  Fa.:  For  originating,  de- 
veloping, and  advancing  through  coop- 
eration with  industry  the  semicommer- 
cial  production  of  allyl  starch  for  use 
in  heat-  and  solvent-resistant  coatings, 
printing  inks,  sizing  of  paper  and  tex- 
tiles, and  for  other  industrial  applica- 
tions. 

Belmont,  N.  Y„  Work  Unit,  SCS;  Bel- 
mont, N.  Y.:  For  consistently  leading  all 
work  units  in  the  State  in  the  amount 
of  conservation  work  accomplished;  for 
effective  and  efficient  use  of  equipment; 
for  meritorious  accomplishments  in  co- 
operative relations. 

Eastern  Region  (R-7),  FS;  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.:  For  exceptional  accomplish- 
ment in  accident  prevention,  with  sus- 
tained high-level  performance  for  7 
years. 

External  Parasites  Section,  Zoological 
Division,  BAI;  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.:  For 
unusual  success  in  developing,  standard- 
izing, introducing,  and  stimulating  the 
adoption  of  benzine  hexachloride  <BHC) 
as  a  treatment  for  the  eradication  of 
sheep  scabies  from  the  United  States. 

Natural  Rubber  Research  Station, 
AIC;  Salinas,  Calif.:  For  originating,  de- 
veloping and  demonstrating  a  process  for 
recovering  natural  rubber  from  a  native 
American   plant,    equal    in    quality    to 


hevea  (plantation)  rubber  for  essential 
strategic  uses. 

Pleasanton,  California  Nursery  Unit, 
SCS;  Pleasanton,  Calif.:  For  developing 
a  system  which  increased  beef  produc- 
tion; for  restoring  alkali-abandoned 
land  to  productive  pastures  and  other 
uses;  for  developing  the  technique  of 
using  rice  hulls  as  seed  dilutent  to  fa- 
cilitate seeding. 

Riboflavin  Research  Teak,  AIC; 
Peoria,  111.:  For  developing  a  new  com- 
mercially economical  process  for  the 
ufacture  of  the  nutritionally  essential 
vitamin,  riboflavin. 

Rice  Bran  Oil  Research  Group,  AIC; 
New  Orleans,  La.:  For  research  resulting 
ill  the  development  and  creation  of  the 
rice  bran  oil  industry  of  the  United 
States. 

Shattuck,  Oklahoma  Work  Unit, 
SCS;  Shatuck,  Okla.:  For  notable  ac- 
complishment in  assisting  farmers  and 
ranchers  of  the  Ellis  County  Conserva- 
tion District  in  carrying  out  their  soil 
conservation  programs. 

Soybean  Oil  Flavor  Stability  Re- 
search Team,  AIC;  Peoria,  111.:  For  un- 
usual teamwork  and  resourcefulness  in 
research  en  edible  soybean  oil  wrich  led 
to  commercial  practices  for  improving 
soybean  oil  for  edible  purposes. 


Summer  term  at  Graduate  School 

Classes  at  the  summer  session  of  the  TJSDA 
Graduate  School  begin  June  2  and  close 
August  8.  After  May  29  a  late  registration 
fee  of  $2  is  payable  and  no  registrations  are 
accepted  for  credits  after  June  6  without 
permits  from  the  Registrar.  The  courses 
scheduled  include  accounting,  arts  and  pho- 
tography, administration,  language,  mathe- 
matics and  statistics,  natural  and  social 
sciences,  and  secretarial  training. 

Safety  in   public  buildings 

Nathan  Baker.  Safety  Engineer  for  GSA, 
spoke  to  the  TJSDA  Safety  Council  regard- 
ing safety  in  public  buildings.  Some  high- 
lights of  his  talk  were:  (1)  That  unsafe 
disposal  of  smoking  materials  caused  70 
percent  of  the  fires.  Advice — leave  the 
emptying  of  ash  trays  to  the  people  that 
clean  the  building.  (2)  Six  women  to  every 
one  man  are  injured  in  Government  build- 
ings. Most  of  these  accidents  occur  in  cor- 
ridors, stairways,  sidewalks,  building  and 
room  entrances,  and  lobbies.  Watch  your 
step,  especially  with  high-heeled  shoes. 

CSC   employment   data 

Employees  of  the  TJ.  S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.  C,  office,  accord- 
ing to  their  length  of  service  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  as  follows:  with  20 
years  or  more  service,  292;  with  15  through 
19  years,  210;  with  10  through  14  years,  435; 
with  5  through  9  years,  623;  and  under  5 
years  service,  351.  Male  veterans  in  the 
central  office  in  fiscal  1951  numbered  433, 
male  nonveterans,  283;  female  veterans,  63; 
and  female  nonveterans,  1,132.  Average  age 
by  grades  were:  below  GS-5,  35  years;  GS-5 
to  11.  43  years;  GS-12  to  13,  45  years:  GS-14 
to  15,  51  years;  and  GS-16,  17,  and  18,  53 
years. 


Length-of-Service  Awards 

Frederick  H.  Atkins,  BAI,  South  Saint 
Joseph,  Mo.;  Henry  M.  Bain,  FCA,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C:  Arthur  C.  Baker,  EPQ,  Mexico 
City,  Mexico;  Charles  R.  Barnett,  BAI, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Arthur  I.  Bell,  FS,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Charley  O.  Carlson,  FS, 
Madison,  Wis.;  Sadie  Caughey,  EXT,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  William  R.  Chapine,  FS,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Arthur  W.  Combs,  BAI,  St. 
Albans,  Vt.;  Frank  J.  Cool,  FS,  Missoula, 
Mont.;  George  M.  Darrow,  PISAE,  Beltsville, 
Md.;  Harrison  M.  Dixon,  EXT,  Washington, 
D.  C.J  William  A.  Donegan,  BAI,  Chicago, 
111.;  William  Joseph  Eberline,  PMA,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Charlotte  Ellerbrock, 
PMA,  Washington,  D.  C;  Thomas  R.  Ennis, 
PMA,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Guy  P.  Everly,  BAI, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Frances  E.  Faulconer, 
EXT,  Washington,  D.  C;  Ernest  E.  Flory, 
BAI,  Pierre,  S.  Dak.;  Ora  K.  Hoffman,  BAI, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Arthur  W.  Horstman,  BAI, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Alexander  Jaenicke,  FS, 
Portland,  Oreg.;  Frank  J.  Jefferson,  FS  (re- 
tired), San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Harry  Kay, 
BAI,  ,  Portland,  Maine;  Emeiia  A.  Leahy 
PISCAE,  Beltsville,  Md.;  Louis  R.  Leven- 
hagen,  BAI,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  James  E.  Lin- 
strom,  BAI,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Elmer  Liven- 
good,  BAI,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  William  K. 
McConnell,  BAI,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  James 
A.  McFadden,  BAI,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Clif- 
ford W.  McKay,  BAI,  Wichita,  Kans.; 
Charles  G.  Marshall,  SCS,  Albuerque,  N. 
Mex.;  Roger  M.  Meiiurin,  BAI,  Washington, 
D.  C;  William  V.  Mendenhall,  FS,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.;  Charles  T.  Meyers,  BAI,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.; 

Carl  B.  Neal,  FS,  Olympia.  Wash.;  James 
M.  Newman,  BAI,  Seattle,  Wash.;  John  E. 
Pooley,  BAI,  Duluth,  Minn.;  Edgar  P.  Pul- 
ley, BAI,  South  Saint  Josenh,  Mo.;  Glen  H. 
Randall,  BAI,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.;  James  P. 
Reddick,  FS,  Denver,  Colo.;  Arthur  L. 
Roche,  BAI,  Providence,  R.  I.;  John  V. 
Schaffner,  EPQ,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Carl  A. 
Schultz,  BAI.  Boston,  Mass.;  Floyd  A.  Scott, 
BAI,  Austin,  Minn.;  L.  B.  Scott,  SCS,  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C;  Harold  M.  Sears,  FS,  Atlanta, 
Ga.:  Walter  H.  Shaffer,  FS,  Washington, 
D.  C;  John  L.  Smith,  BAI.  San  Antonio,  Tex.; 
Nathan  R.  Smith,  PISAE  (vet.),  Beltsville, 
Md.;  William  Moses  Sneed,  P&O),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Clarence  D.  Stein,  BAI,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.J  Frank  C.  Swaney,  BAI,  South 
Saint  Joreph,  Mo.;  Althea  E.  Thacker,  EXT, 
Washington,  D.  C.J  Myron  W.  Thompson, 
FS.  Denver,  Colo.;  Edward  N.  Tiep.ney,  BAI, 
Washington,  D.  C.J  Robert  W.  Trullinger. 
OES,  Washington,  D.  C.J  Floyd  E.  Turley, 
BAI,  South  Saint  Joseph,  Mo.;  Clemence  C. 
Wat.ch,  BAI,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Ernest  V.  Wede- 
meyer,  BAI,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Government  fire   losses 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Federal  Fire 
Council,  all  Government  fire  losses  in  the 
past  fiscal  year  were  slightly  more  than  1 
percent  of  the  National  fire  loss  record.  Per 
capita  Government  fire  losses  for  an  8-year 
average  were  $4.87,  compared  to  $4  28  per 
capita  loss  for  the  National  record.  The 
exact  total  loss  estimates  for  1951  are  $8,- 
674,343  for  the  Government  and  $708,784,000 
for  Nation-wide  losses.  Government  fire 
loss  last  year  stood  at  about  20  percent  below 
the  1950  loss  figures.  Back  in  1945  the  fire 
loss  to  Uncle  Sam  was  over  50  million  dollars. 

Andrews   heads  TCA 

Stanley  Andrews  was  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  last  month  to  be  director  of 
the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration — 
point  4.  Since  his  former  assignments  with 
the  TJ.  S.  Army  food  procurement  effort,  Mr. 
Andrews  has  been  head  of  the  Office  of  For- 
eign Agricultural  Relations,  now  directed  by 
John  Haggerty.  Mr.  Andrews  is  a  native  of 
Missouri  and  did  farm  newspaper  work  in 
Arkansas  before  joining  Federal  employment. 
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REA  reorganized 

REORGANIZATION  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  structure  will 
be  accomplished,  effective  July  1,  1952. 
The  new  organization  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  both  electric  and 
telephone  borrowers  more  effectively 
without  neglecting  the  responsibility  it 
owes  to  the  public  for  loan  security. 
The  principal  changes  are  in  connection 
with  those  units  of  the  present  organi- 
zation having  direct  relations  with 'elec- 
tric and  telephone  borrowers.  Some 
new  personnel  assignments  are  being 
made,  but  no  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  staff  is  contemplated.  The  qualifi- 
cations and  past  performance  of  every 
employee  is  being  carefully  considered, 
and  the  practice  used  by  REA  of  adver- 
tising vacancies  will  be  used  whenever 
practical,  it  is  pointed  out.  Here  are 
the  main  new  arrangements  in  brief 
form: 

(1)  The  telephone  staff  will  be  in- 
creased by  50  percent  as  fast  as  employ- 
ees can  be  shifted  from  the  electric  pro- 
gram and  trained.  Two  new  telephone 
divisions  are  being  set  up — the  Tele- 
phone Loans  and  Telephone  Engineering 
Divisions.  Better  service  to  the  grow- 
ing number  of  telephone  borrowers  is 
the  objective.  (2)  Five  Electric  Distri- 
bution Area  Offices  will  be  set  up  to  pro- 
vide a  single  organization  to  work  with 
distribution  borrowers  in  planning  and 
providing  technical  REA  assistance. 
These  area  offices  will  be  located  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  They  will  have  full 
responsibility  for  the  relations  with  elec- 
tric distribution  and  locker  plant  bor- 
rowers. Each  Area  Office  will  have  field 
representatives  to  contact  borrowers 
directly. 

The  Power  Division  will  continue  in 
general  as  before,  with  a  new  job  of  han- 
dling loan  applications  for  power-type 
borrowers  and  making  recommendations 
for  action  on  them.  Three  new  staff  di- 
visions are  set  up — the  Controllers, 
Engineering,  and  Operations  Divisions. 
These  divisions  and  the  four  existing 
unchanged  staff  divisions  will  service 
the  area  offices,  the  Power  Division,  and 
the  new  telephone  divisions.  The  units 
and  their  designated  heads  follow: 

Telephone  Loans  Division — Richard 
A.  Dell,  chief;  Edgar  P.  Renshaw,  assist- 
ant chief.  Telephone  Engineering  Di- 
vision—K.  W.  Benckert,  acting  chief; 
Hoburg  B.  Lee,  assistant  chief.  Power 
Division — J.  B.  McCurley,  chief;  John 
M.  Duncan  and  Milton  A.  Chase,  assist- 
ant chiefs.  Northeast  Electric  Distribu- 
tion Area  Office    (Regions   1   and  4)  — 


John  W.  Asher,  Jr.,  director;  Ralph  J. 
Foreman,  assistant  director.  Southeast 
EDAO  (Regions  2  and  13)— William  H. 
Callaway,  acting  director;  David  Aske- 
gaard,  assistant  director.  North  Cen- 
tral EDAO  (Regions  5  and  6) — Kermit 
O.  Overby,  director;  George  A.  Lewis, 
assistant  director.  Southwest  EDAO 
(Regions  8  and  10) -John  W.  Scott,  di- 
rector; Hubert  Wales,  assistant  direc- 
tor. Western  EDAO  (Regions  7  and  9)- 
Roy  G.  Zook,  acting  director;  E.  Guy 
Keffer,  assistant  director. 

Engineering  Division — J.  K.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  chief;  W.  M.  Edmunds  and  R.  W. 
Lynn,  assistant  chiefs.  Operations  Divi- 
sion— E.  E.  Karns,  chief;  Edward  F.  Wil- 
son and  George  E.  Dillon,  assistant 
chiefs.  Controller  Division — Leslie  Sur- 
giner,  chief;  Kenneth  L.  Smith  and  Rob- 
ert A.  Stein,  assistant  chiefs.  Techni- 
cal Standards  Division —  J.  E.  O'Brien, 
chief.  Personnel — Henry  C.  Starns, 
chief.  Information  Services — Robert  H. 
Ingram,  chief.  Administrative  Serv- 
ices— William  T.  Templeman,  chief. 

Along  the  headwaters 

FLOOD  CONTROL  ACTS  provide  that 
Federal  studies  of  watersheds  and  meas- 
ures for  retarding  runoff  and  preventing 
soil  erosion  shall  be  handled  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary.  In  a  recent 
public  statement,  Secretary  Brannan 
said  that  this  special  responsibility  is 
over  and  above  that  which  USDA  has 
in  respect  to  soil  and  forest  conservation 
programs,  which,  however,  tie  in  directly 
with  watershed  management  purposes. 
He  declared: 

"Measures  which  help  to  increase  the 
rates  and  amounts  of  infiltration  of 
water  into  the  soil  and  to  retard  runoff 
of  surface  waters  from  lands  and  small 
watercourses  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  other  responsibilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  same  measures  that  help 
to  stabilize  watersheds  and  stop  erosion, 
floodwater  and  sediment  damage  also 
conserve  water  and  plant  food,  and  yield 
substantial  benefits  through  increased 
and  uniform  yields  of  crops,  forage,  and 
timber. 

"These  operations  in  watershed  im- 
provement also  keep  great  quantities  of 
sediment  out  of  river  channels  and  main- 
stream reservoirs  and  tend  to  reduce  the 
damage  caused  by  major  floods.  They 
provide  the  only  protection  under  the 
national  Flood  Control  program  above 
the  mainstream  protection  and  major 
control  works.     They  make  up  the  up- 


stream part  of  the  total  flood  prevention 
and  control  job — yet  they  are  not  a  sub- 
stitute, but  a  complement  to  mainstream 
installations." 

Secretary  Brannan  also  pointed  out 
that  land  treatment  measures  are  not 
alono  sufficient.  Hence  the  Depart- 
ment has  included  plans  for  supple- 
mental structures  for  stabilizing  small 
watercourses — such  as  small  upstream 
retarding  dams,  grade-stabilizing  struc- 
tures, channel  clearing  and  straighten- 
ing, diversion  dikes,  sedimentation 
basins,  and  roadside  erosion  control 
measures. 

Thus  far  the  Department  has  authori- 
zations for  carrying  out  watershed  pro- 
grams in  only  11  watersheds  based  on 
prewar  surveys.  Work  is  progressing  in 
each  of  them,  and  the  Secretary  said 
there  is  no  backlog  of  authorized  pro- 
grams waiting  for  the  work  to  start. 
Since  the  war,  10  survey  reports  have 
been  sent  to  Congress  for  consideration, 
with  3  others  almost  ready  to  forward. 
Ten  others  are  being  reviewed  by  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  government.  In- 
vestigations are  under  way  in  more  than 
50  other  watersheds,  from  creek  size  to 
big  river  projects.  The  Secretary  said 
that  local  farm  and  urban  people  are 
using  the  force  of  their  opinion  and  ex- 
perience to  help  make  these  programs  of 
practical  value. 
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Castor  contracts 

Grower  contracts  for  castor  bean  produc- 
tion under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion's program  for  1952  have  been  available 
at  one  Arkansas  location,  2  locations  in  Ari- 
zona, 3  in  California,  10  in  Oklahoma,  and 
18  in  Texas.  Contracts  with  growers  guaran- 
tee 10  cents  per  pound,  clean  seed  basis,  or 
the  market  price,  whichever  is  higher.  The 
cost  of  seed  varied  from  15  to  20  cents  per 
pound.  Most  of  the  contracts  were  let  by 
county  PMA  Committees. 

Jenkins   to   Paris 

Merle  T.  Jenkins,  genetecist  in  charge  of 
hybrid  corn  research,  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering, 
has  his  present  headquarters  in  Paris,  France. 
He  is  there  to  help  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  carry  on  further  extensive  tests  and 
educational  efforts  with  corn  hybrids  in 
suitable  European  localities. 

Too  Much  for  Nothing — Financial  cost 
alone  of  all  the  Government  compensation 
benefits  paid  for  on-the-job  injuries  and 
deaths  in  USDA  employment  for  1950  was 
$1,083,058,  according  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Knox  T.  Hutchinson.  This  breaks 
down  to  1,619  injuries  at  an  average  cost 
of  $478,  and  12  deaths  costing  an  average 
of  $22,758.  For  each  employee  of  USDA 
at  the  time,  the  per  capita  cost  figures  to 
$14.15.  Suffering,  work  disruption,  prop- 
erty damage,  and  lost  time  are  other  fac- 
tors not  reckoned  above.  However,  it  did 
figure  to  a  loss  of  157,185  man-days,  or  600 
man-years.  That  equals  the  time  of  al- 
most two-thirds  of  the  staff  of  FCA,  one- 
half  of  the  staff  of  REA,  and  one-third 
of  the  BAE  employees. 
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Beneficial  parasites 

CONTROL  OP  the  voracious  rhinoceros 
beetle  of  coconut  palms  and  the  giant 
African  snail  of  Pacific  tropical  islands 
by  means  of  their  natural  parasitic  ene- 
mies was  the  recent  mission  of  Theodore 
R.  Gardner,  Division  of  Foreign  Para- 
site Introduction,  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine.  Until  recently 
the  U.S.  Navy  had  responsibility  for 
governing  the  Trust  Territory  Islands  of 
the  South  Pacific.  When  a  severe  out- 
break of  these  pests  occurred  in  the 
Western  Carolines,  they  sent  an  urgent 
appeal  for  scientific  aid  in  making  con- 
trol surveys  in  this  mandated  territory 
against  these  and  other  noxious  pests. 
Mr.  Gardners  experiences  in  that  ca- 
pacity illustrated  with  color  slides  he 
made  during  his  sojourn  abroad  were 
featured  at  a  recent  Secretary's  staff 
meeting. 

The  adult  rhinoceros  beetle  bores 
downward  in  the  crown  of  the  coconut 
tree  and  injures  the  young  fronds  and 
retards  blossoming,  fruiting  and 
growth.  If  the  injury  is  severe,  the  tree 
dies.  The  female  beetle  lays  her  eggs  in 
dead  coconut  trees,  both  standing  and 
fallen  ones.  The  hatched  larvae,  which 
attain  a  length  of  about  3  inches  when 
full  grown,  feed  on  the  dead  wood.  Mr. 
Gardner  found  as  many  as  30  full  grown 
larvae  in  a  3-foot  length  of  log.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  many  of  the  trees  were 
destroyed  in  the  Western  Carolines  due 
to  naval  and  aerie  1  bombardment.  This 
provided  an  unusual  amount  of  dead  ma- 
terial for  the  beetles  to  breed  in.  As  an 
emergency  measure  in  the  infested  zones, 
all  dead  standing  coconut  trees  and 
fallen  logs  are  being  destroyed  to  reduce 
the  abundance  of  these  larvae. 

It  was  Mr.  Gardner's  objective  to  find 
parasitic  wasps  that  attack  the  larvae 
of  the  beetles.  To  do  this  he  traveled  to 
the  Philippines  and  Malaya.  There  he 
made  extensive  field  collections  of  wasps, 
which  were  shipped  in  boxes  with  water 
and  food  to  keep  them  alive,  after  which 
they  were  released  in  quantities  among 
the  coconut  groves  of  the  Western  Caro- 
lines. 

Similarly,  predatory  beetles  were 
sought  by  Mr.  Gardner  as  controls  for  the 
ravenous  giant  African  snail,  which 
feeds  on  many  plants  and  even  climbs 
high  trees  to  devour  the  leaves.  This 
injurious  snail  is  so  thickly  distributed 
that  in  places  Mr.  Gardner  could  hardly 
walk  along  without  stepping  on  speci- 
mens. It  spread  to  the  island  archipel- 
ago from  the  mainlands  of  Asia.  In 
some  cases  the  snails  were  imported  to 
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supplement  the  food  supply  of  the  na- 
tives, but  soon  escaped  to  become  wild 
pests.  It  is  one  of  the  pests  named  in 
rigid  quarantine  regulations  governing 
importations  here  from  Hawaii  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Pacific  zones. 

Parasites  have  become  useful  also  in 
the  control  of  the  European  corn  borer, 
the  Oriental  fruitfly  in  Hawaii,  the  citrus 
blackfly  in  Mexico,  and  even  the  western 
Klamath  weed.  Studies  of  this  method 
of  natural  control  through  parasites  is 
not  new,  but  it  has  only  recently  become 
a  specialized  field  for  further  study. 


Wood  pathologists 


laid  on  the  side 


TESTAMENTS  WERE  always  looked 
upon  as  extra  nice  gifts  by  the  folks  in 
our  old  valley.  One  of  the  youngsters 
on  his  tenth  birtnday  got  a  red-letter 
New  Testament  from  his  aunty.  She 
gave  it  to  him  as  a  gift  from  her  baby 
Isabel,  who  died  shortly  afterward.  Yet 
that  old  limp  leather  gilt-edge  book  has 
been  among  his  choicest  treasures,  al- 
though the  face  and  the  memory  of  little 
Isabel  have  almost  faded  out.  He  took 
the  testament  through  the  First  World 
War.  It  didn't  stop -any  bullets,  but  it 
stopped  considerable  cussing.  Later  he 
used  to  carry  it  along  in  his  battered 
satchel  on  the  road,  because  it  seemed 
a  little  closer  and  better  to  him  than  the 
black  cloth  Bibles  that  the  Gideons  al- 
ways provided  in  those  lonesome,  cheer- 
less inns.  Strange  thing  about  that 
testament  is  that  it  looks  pretty  scuffed 
and  beat-up  now,  but  those  bright  red 
words  by  the  Savior  stand  out  like  fire 
after  all  these  wearing  years.  I  don't 
suppose  many  of  us  kids  ever  lived  quite 
as  nice  and  proper  as  those  old-time  gift 
books  told  us  how  to  live.  You  just  have 
to  be  honest  and  humble  about  that 
while  you  pay  tribute  to  the  folks  in  our 
valley  who  picked  out  such  timeless  gifts. 
That  testament  and  others  like  it  were 
printed  by  a  firm  most  kids  of  today 
never  heard  about — The  Christian  Her- 
ald. It  circulated  in  our  valley  more 
widely  than  some  of  the  popular  maga- 
zines of  today;  but  it  petered  out  and 
folded  up  with  the  coming  of  the  radio 
and  snappier  reading  matter.  Anyhow, 
a  little  study  now  and  then  in  good  books 
really  shores  up  and  deepens  our  faith 
in  science  to  build  a  better  rural  life. 
For  science  soundly  used  in  farming  it- 
self becomes  the  "substance  of  things 
hoped  for  and  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen."  So  it  doesn't  take  a  series  of  pro- 
tracted meetings  to  get  most  of  our  old 
valley  testament  readers  to  seek  the  com- 
fort and  assurance  that  Book  contains, 
making  their  lot  easier  in  the  light  of  it. 


THE  SIGNEOARDS  of  a  number  of  the 
far-flung  activities  of  the  Division  of 
Forest  Pathology,  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing, got  an  incidental  shining  up  as  a 
result  of  several  recent  changes  in  per- 
sonnel assignments: 

Dr.  C.  Audrey  Richards,  one  of  the 
prominent  women  scientists  of  the  De- 
partment widely  known  for  her  more 
than  .30  years  of  investigations  and  di- 
rection of  research  in  pathology  of  wood 
products  has  retired.  Starting  her  work 
in  the  Division  in  1917,  she  is  author  or 
coauthor  of  pioneering  publications  on 
the  relation  between  decay  resistance  of 
wood  and  its  chemical  composition,  the 
prevention  of  deterioration  in  paper 
pulp,  and  the  resistance  of  wood-rotting 
fungi  to  all  sorts  of  preservatives. 

Succeeding  Dr.  Richards  in  charge  of 
the  Division's  Madison  branch  is  Ralph 
M.  Lindgren,  for  several  years  in  charge 
of  its  work  in  the  South,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Forest  Service.  General  super- 
vision of  the  tree-disease  research  in  the 
South  has  been  put  in  the  hands  of 
George  H.  Hepting,  Asheville,  N.  C,  who 
has  had  general  supervision  of  all  the 
Division's  work  in  the  Southeast. 

In  the  South  the  branch  of  the  work 
on  wood  deterioration  is  now  carried  on 
by  Arthur  F.  Verrall  with  office  at  Gulf- 
port,  Miss.  Paul  V.  Siggers  has  retired 
after  30  years  of  research,  mainly  on 
diseases  of  the  southern  pines.  Many  of 
his  recommended  practices  are  widely 
followed.  Succeeding  him  is  Berch  W. 
Henry,  in  charge  of  the  Division  work, 
Harrison  Experimental  Forest,  Saucier, 
Miss. 


Branding   paint 

A  new  scourable  branding  paint  for  sheep 
marking  is  on  the  market  in  red.  green,  and 
black,  as  developed  by  the  Denver  Wool  Lab- 
oratory of  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration.  The  paint  base  is  anhy- 
drous lanolin,  derived  from  wool  grease. 
Using  this  new  paint  means  less  wool  down 
graded  because  of  paint  which  cannot  be 
scoured  out. 

Guayule  -rubber  tested 

Since  earlier  experiments  in  making  rub- 
ber from  the  desert  plant  known  as  "guay- 
ule." a  modified  process  has  been  perfected 
by  our  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Chemistry.  The  plants  are  grown  near 
Salinas,  Calif.,  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering. 
In  the  new  process  resin  and  other  insolubles 
are  removed,  which  yields  a  product  in  every 
way  equal  to  Malayan  plantation  rubber. 
Recent  exhibits  by  BAIC  show  a  heavy  duty 
truck  tire  which  was  run  continuously  at  45 
miles  an  hour  with  a  40  percent  overload. 
Its  carcass  was  100  percent  guayule  rubber 
and  the  tread  was  of  synthetic  rubber.  It 
ran  50.900  miles  and  showed  but  little  wear, 
comparing  well  with  hevea  plant  rubber. 
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Head  start  in  TV 

TELEVISION  AS  an  aid  to  agricultural 
colleges,  farm  organizations,  and  educa- 
tional agencies  like  Extension  Service 
takes  on  new  and  far  reaching  signifi- 
cance since  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  thawed  out  their  regulations 
to  provide  more  than  2,000  TV  stations 
and  to  include  242  channel  assignments 
strictly  for  educational  and  noncommer- 
cial use.  At  present  not  more  than  25 
TV  stations  regularly  stage  farm  pro- 
grams as  a  meager  but  helpful  start  to- 
ward what  may  soon  become  a  Nation- 
wide system. 

"Get  ready  and  study  and  maybe  the 
right  time  will  come"  said  youthful 
Abraham  Lincoln.  This  is  exactly  the 
experience  of  the  Office  of  Information's 
Radio  and  Television  Service.  For 
about  4  years  pioneer  work  has  been  go- 
ing on  in  this  untested  field  by  our 
USDA  television  research  people,  in  co- 
operation with  commercial  TV  stations, 
and  networks,  plus  Iowa  State  College. 
The  lifting  of  the  ban  on  construction  of 
new  TV  stations  means  simply  that  ad- 
vice, information,  ideas,  materials, 
methods,  and  training  will  be  eagerly 
sought  by  both  commercial  and  educa- 
tional agencies  from  USDA's  accumu- 
lated stock  of  experience. 

To  date,  two  comprehensive  TV  re- 
ports have  been  issued,  following  pro- 
longed studies  under  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act  of  1946.  They  include 
Use  of  Films  on  Television,  Visual  Aids 
in  Television,  and  a  new  one  nearing 
completion  on  TV  programing.  The 
staff  also  helped  turn  out  Extension  Cir- 
cular No.  466,  Effectiveness  of  Television 
in  Teaching  Sewing  Practices.  More- 
over, Maynard  Speece,  in  charge  of  TV 
research,  has  conducted  numerous 
schools  held  by  State  agencies  to  dem- 
onstrate many  of  the  fine  points 
learned.  In  addition,  our  USDA  TV 
workers  have  a  spot  each  Friday  morn- 
ing on  a  CBS-TV  program  related  to 
foods,  food  buying,  and  timely  hints  on 
getting  economy  and  nutritive  values  in 
family  diets. 

Thus  both  in  active  practice  and  live 
research,  USDA's  TV  project  has  kept 
well  to  the  fore  in  preparations  for  a 
new  era  in  rural  communications. 

More   IFYE'S 

The  National  4-H  Club  Foundation,  Inc., 
believes  that  the  International  Farm  Youth 
Exchange  program  for  1952  will  expand  con- 
siderably. Right  now  the  chances  seem 
bright  for  having  135  delegates  going  both 
ways  under  the  expansion  made  possible  by 
the  new  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 
The  outgoing  group  will  assemble  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  in  June. 


Flood   handbook 

USDA  agencies  united  to  revise  and  reis- 
sue the  new  Handbook  33,  "First  Aid  for 
Flooded  Homes  and  Farms."  A  rush  edition 
was  distributed  in  mimeograph  form  to 
workers  on  the  spot  in  the  wake  of  the  de- 
structive waters. 

Jull's  third  edition 

Morley  A.  Jull,  poultry  specialist  at  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  and  former  USDA  worker,  is 
author  of  a  third  revised  edition  of  his  book, 
"Poultry  Breeding."  It  is  published  by  John 
Wiley  &  Son,  Inc.,  440  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.     The  price  is  $6  a  copy. 

Crop  insurance  in  Japan 

Japan's  mutual  relief  crop  insurance  sys- 
tem— compulsory  and  heavily  subsidized — is 
described  in  great  detail  by  William  H.  Rowe, 
from  data  gathered  in  Japan,  and  since  re- 
published in  mimeograph  form  by  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  Known  as 
Preliminary  Study  No.  53,  it  was  originally 
done  for  the  Natural  Resources  Section  of 
SCAP  at  Tokyo.  Mr.  Rowe  is  head  of  the 
FCIC  Program  Development  Section. 

Grass  seed  supports 

To  encourage  farm  production  adjust- 
ments to  meet  requirements  of  grassland  soil 
conserving  programs,  there  is  a  convenient 
release  available  giving  1952-crop  hay,  pas- 
ture and  range  grass  seed  price  supports. 
Farm  storage  and  warehouse  storage  loans 
and  purchase  agreements  constitute  the 
machinery  for  it.  Ask  USDA  Editor  for 
No.  747. 

Nitrogen  wheat  sprays 

Using  ammonium  nitrate  as  a  soil  treat- 
ment or  nitrogen  applied  as  a  urea  foliage 
spray  added  from  4  to  10  bushels  an  acre  to 
yields  of  wheat  at  four  out  of  seven  places 
where  cooperative  trials  were  conducted  last 
season  by  USDA  and  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  in  the  Great  Plains  area. 
Ask  for  No.  916  when  writing  to  USDA 
Editor. 

Egg   economies 

Operations,  costs,  and  labor  requirements 
of  nine  egg  and  poultry  marketing  coopera- 
tives in  five  Northeastern  States  were  studied 
by  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Di- 
vision, Farm  Credit  Administration.  An 
analysis  of  ways  to  cut  costs  and  narrow 
the  price  spreads  was  part  of  the  study.  See 
Miscellaneous  Report  153,  which  may  be  had 
by  writing  to  the  Director  of  Information 
and  Extension,  FCA. 

Better  body  bandage 

Chemical  treatment  that  causes  ordinary 
open-weave  gauze  to  shrink  freely  by  using 
caustic  soda  which  is  afterwards  washed  out 
and  neutralized  provides  a  surgical  bandage 
that  adapts  itself  much  better  to  the  con- 
tours of  the  body.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Chemistry's  Southern  Re- 
gional Research  Laboratory  did  the  job  so 
well  that  the  Armed  Forces  are  vising  it 
already.  Get  details  by  asking  USDA  Editor 
for  No.  854. 

Dr.   Bennett   retires 

If  you  want  the  text  of  the  eulogy  to  Dr. 
H.  H.  Bennett  by  Secretary  Brannon  upon 
the  retirement  of  the  former  crief  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  together  with  a  sketch 
of  his  noteworthy  career  as  a  scientist  and 
soil  missionary,  write  to  USDA  Editor  for  No. 
948.  Dr.  Bennett  reached  the  70-year  re- 
tirement age  on  April  15,  1951,  but  his  serv- 
ice was  extended  for  another  year  by  order 
of  President  Truman.  As  "soil  conserva- 
tionist emeritus,"  Dr.  Bennett  will  continue 
to  advise  USDA  in  that  field. 


The  freezer  that  quits 

USDA  Extension  Service  has  Issued  a  new 
publication,  "When  Your  Home  Freezer 
Stops."  It  gives  details  about  the  care  and 
handling  of  home  freezers  when  they  go 
"haywire."  It  is  Leaflet  No.  321.  USDA  has 
no  copies  for  you.  Write  to  Inquiries  and 
Distribution  Service,  Office  of  Information. 

Screwworm   menace 

Southern  stockmen  are  alerted  by  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  to 
guard  against  the  possible  advance  of  the 
dreaded  screwworm  which  attacks  the  ex- 
posed wounds  of  animals  unless  well  treated 
with  EQ-335  containing  lindane.  Particu- 
lars about  this  matter  may  be  had  by  writ- 
ing USDA  Editor  for  No.  874. 

Less   bale  burdens 

Better,  easier,  and  cheaper  ways  to  handle 
cotton  bales  at  warehouses  have  been  de- 
veloped in  a  practical  way  by  studies  made 
under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  by 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
workers.  An  outline  of  the  findings  may  be 
had  from  USDA  Editor  by  asking  for  No.  878, 
or  the  entire  report  can  be  obtained  from 
Information  Services,  PMA. 

Our  truth   campaign 

Dr.  Erwin  R.  Draheim  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel has  sent  all  USDA  Clubs  more  helps 
for  the  general  campaign  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic about  Federal  employment.  The  material 
sent  includes  a  selected  list  of  informational 
films,  the  kinescope  "Is  Government  Telling 
Its  Story,"  and  a  few  copies  of  "Facts  About 
Government  Work  and  Workers,"  prepared 
by  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Tellers   and   timber 

Profits  to  farmers  who  raise  timber  judici- 
ously, and  ways  in  which  numerous  local 
banks  have  stimulated  more  interest  in  good 
farm  forestry  methods  in  financial  asristance 
programs  are  found  in  a  new  booklet.  It  is 
"Tress  and  Bank  Accounts."  sponsored  by 
tin  American  Bankers  Association  through 
its  agricultural  commission.  A.  B.  A.  mem- 
ber banks  have  been  supplied  with  copies, 
and  others  may  get  same  at  25  cents  each 
from  the  A.  B.  A.  at  12  East  Thirty-sixth 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Author  Burch 

Windsor  Press  Division  of  Popular  Me- 
chanics has  published  a  new  revised  veter- 
inary guide  book  for  farmers.  It  is  the  work 
of  G.  W.  Stamm,  and  edited  by  Dallas  S. 
Burch,  for  many  years  an  information  officer 
and  writer  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, USDA.  Brochures  announcing  the 
book  are  distributed  by  the  publishers. 

Soil,  church  and   community 

"Conservation  of  Soil,  Life,  and  Commu- 
nity Living"  is  a  reprint  of  a  circular  written 
by  Silas  J.  Smucker,  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice worker.  It  has  been  endorsed  and  widely 
circulated  by  soil  scientists,  the  clergy, 
seminaries,  and  Bible  schools.  Free  copies 
may  be  obtained  from  the  author  at  Rens- 
selaer, Ind.  For  the  deeper  meaning  of  soils 
and  man's  stewardship  of  them,  read  this 
circular. 

More  frames  wanted 

Another  good  letter  comes  from  a  retired 
employee  who  refuses  to  be  outdone  by 
Charles  Burmeister  or  E.  H.  Carter  when  it 
comes  to  the  possession  of  historical  docu- 
ments. Frank  L.  Goll,  residing  on  Ninth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  an  ap- 
pointment dated  July  1,  1901.  It  also  is 
signed  by  "dear  old  Tama  Jim  Wilson,"  he 
states.  The  appointment  is  for  the  job  of 
"student  assistant"  at  the  going  wage  of 
$300  per  annum  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry. 
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Brief  and  choice 

Alert  drills 

Washington,  D.  C,  employees  of  USDA 
have  been  doing  practice  drills  under  Civil 
Defense  regulations,  directed  by  the  ap- 
pointed wardens  and  leaders  in  charge  of 
orderly  evacuation  of  the  buildings. 

Home  leave  decision 

The  Comptroller  General  has  ruled  that 
employees  of  departments  other  than  those 
in  the  Department  of  State  who  participate 
in  the  point  4  program  are  eligible  for  home 
leave,  like  regular  employees  in  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States.  This  clears  the 
situation  for  USDA  employees  who  serve  in 
that  capacity  outside  of  the  country. 

Nonfreeze   bees 

Apiary  workers  in  the  State-Federal  bee 
research  laboratory  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin are  experimenting  with  electric  heat 
in  bee  hives  as  an  over-wintering  practice. 
Two  colonies  put  into  a  refrigerator  survived 
temperatures  of  40°  to  50°  below  zero 
Fahrenheit,  but  this  is  by  no  means  con- 
clusive evidence  of  their  antifreeze  capaci- 
ties. 

Pork  and  shell  egg  buying 

Section  32  funds  are  now  being  used  to 
make  purchases  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram and  other  outlets,  to  include  shell  eggs 
and  smoked  pork  products.  Pork  is  bought 
through  the  offer  and  acceptance  plan  and 
the  shell  eggs  are  bought  on  competitive 
bids — the  latter  limited  to  oil -treated  eggs 
stored  before  June  1,  1952,  with  a  required 
grade  of  60  percent  standard  U.  S.  A.  quality. 

Thompson   retires 

Dave  Thompson,  agricultural  consultant 
for  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  plans  to  retire  July  31. 
Mr.  Thompson  is  widely  known  as  a  thinker 
and  leader.  Prior  to  joining  GMA,  he  was 
associate  editor  of  Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago, 
and  before  that  was  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Association.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thompson  will  move  to  Illinois  to  be  closer 
to  their  children  and  grandchildren. 

Hebe!   to   Jamaica 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  UN 
has  arranged  to  get  up  a  soil-conservation 
program  for  the  Government  of  Jamaica, 
British  West  Indies.  W.  Theodore  Hebel 
District  Conservationist  for  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  in  Hartford,  Middlesex,  and 
New  Haven  counties  in  Massachusetts,  has 
left  for  Jamaica  to  undertake  this  new  as- 
signment of  a  year's  duration. 

Fried   chicken   treats 

An  evening  treat  of  American  fried  chicken 
with  trimmings  was  dished  up  by  members 
of  the  USDA  Poultry  Committee  in  their 
homes  on  May  5  to  12  poultry  students  from 
7  European  lands  who  probably  never  licked 
their  fingers  and  yanked  wishbones  in  proper 
style  before.  Whether  the  hosts  expected 
return  compliments  of  frogs'  legs  and  snails 
in  some  future  European  exeumcn  is  not 
known. 

Nabam   and  Zineb 

No,  these  are  not  Biblical  characters  from. 
Israel  as  one  writer  thought.  Upon  inquiry 
of  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran- 
tine it  was  discovered  that  Nablam  simply 
means  disodium  ethylene  bisdithiocarbamate 
while  Zineb  refers  to  zinc  ethylene  bisdithio- 
carbamate. Truly,  the  lore  of  the  farmer 
has  become  complex,  in  his  fight  on  pests, 
since  the  days  of  paris  green  and  bordeaux 
mixture. 


Herbarium  grows 

The  28O,0C0th  specimen  was  catalogued  for 
the  herbarium  collection  at  USDA's  National 
Aboretum  late  in  March.  The  event  was 
celebrated  by  members  of  the  staff.  A  total 
of  30,000  specimens  were  mounted  and  put  In 
the   collection   during   1951. 

Life  of  Riley  for  Reid 

Edwy  B.  Reid,  former  chief  of  the  informa- 
tion and  education  work  in  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, who  retired  in  1950,  Is  living 
a  relaxed  life  these  days.  Mr.  Reid  spends 
his  winters  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  and  returns 
to  his  Chesapeake  Bay  summer  cottage  every 
spring. 

Name   extension   heads 

New  State  extension  directors  were  named 
last  month  in  Michigan  and  Wyoming.  Dur- 
ward  B.  Varner,  former  extension  specialist  in 
economics,  succeeds  C.  V.  Ballard  at  Michigan 
State  College,  who  has  been  with  the  college 
since  1915.  Dr.  G.  H.  Starr  is  the  newly 
named  extension  director  at  Wyoming  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  He  has  served  there  for 
21  years  as  a  plant  pathologist. 

Officers  of  OPEDA 

Officers  of  the  Organization  of  Professional 
Employees  of  USDA  for  1952  are:  President, 
B.  Ralph  Stauber,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics;  vice  president,  C.  K.  Morrison, 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration; 
secretary-treasurer,  Thelma  A.  Dreis,  Nutri- 
tion Programs  Service,  Bureau  of  Human 
Nutrition  and  Home  Economics.  Dr.  F.  V. 
Rand  continues  as  executive  officer  for  the 
OPEDA. 

USDA  co-op   committee 

To  carry  out  the  aims  and  policies  of 
USDA  in  regard  to  farmers'  cooperatives. 
Secretary  Brannan  has  named  a  special  com- 
mittee to  further  the  relationship  set  forth 
in  Secretary's  Memo  No.  1307.  Mr.  Bran- 
nan  himself  is  chairman  of  the  new  com- 
mittee, with  Assistant  Secretary  Hutchin- 
son the  vice  chairman.  The  other  members 
are  the  various  heads  of  12  principal  agen- 
cies. 

Record   protection 

Heads  of  USDA  Agencies  were  notified  re- 
cently by  the  Director  of  Plant  and  Opera- 
tions regarding  details  of  a  program  for  the 
protection  of  fiscal  and  personnel  records 
for  emergency  use.  The  recommendations 
noted  were  developed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  General 
Services  Administration.  The  information 
contained  therein  is  restricted  for  security 
reasons. 

What's  credit  for? 

National  Farm  Loan  Associations  in  the 
zone  of  the  Wichita  Federal  Land  Bank  men- 
tion some  pretty  steep  and  reckless  livestock 
sale  prices  this  season,  such  as:  A  Utah  Ram- 
bouillet  ram  that  sold  for  $2,000,  an  Angus 
bull  in  Illinois  that  brought  $55,000  at  auc- 
tion sale,  and  50  head  of  that  breed  which 
sold  for  an  average  of  $10,246  each. 

Beltsville  turkeys  talk 

Beltsville  turkeys  talk  to  consumers,  all 
right.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
reports  that  20  percent  of  all  U.  S.  turkeys 
raised  last  year  were  Beltsville  Whites.  The 
1950-51  increase  in  this  breed  developed 
by  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  workers  repre- 
sents about  two-thirds  of  the  total  increase 
in  the  turkey  crop.  Most  of  the  increased 
Beltsville  White  volume  has  gone  to  meet  a 
year-round  demand  for  young  turkeys  14  to 
17  weeks  old,  weighing  4  to  8  pounds  dressed. 


Read  and  Spaven  abroad 

Mutual  Security  Agency  has  employed 
Hadley  Read,  Illinois  State  Extension  editor 
at  Urbana,  and  Jack  Spaven,  Vermont  Exten- 
sion Editor,  to  work  at  Paris,  France,  with  a 
pool  of  agricultural  consultants  in  the  im- 
provement of  farm  and  home  information 
programs  in  European  rural  areas. 

Smokejumper  crews 

Forest  Service  has  trained  corps  of  smoke- 
Jumpers  on  the  National  Forests  to  cover 
remote  fires  a  long  ways  from  any  roads. 
This  season  crews  will  be  located  at  the  fol- 
lowing stations:  Missoula,  Mont.;  McCall, 
Idaho;  Idaho  City,  Idaho;  Lake  Chelan, 
Wash.;  near  Grant's  Pass,  Oreg.;  Deming, 
N.  Mex.  It  is  reported  that  despite  the  haz- 
ards of  airplane  jumping  to  quench  fires,  no 
severely  disabling  injury  has  been  sustained 
in  making  14,000  jumps. 

All  together  in   Gotham 

Almost  complete  consolidation  of  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  Administration  offices 
in  New  York  City  is  now  attained.  Instead 
of  being  in  at  least  four  different  locations, 
they  are  now  housed  at  139  Centre  Street, 
using  one  telephone  switchboard,  call  num- 
ber— Rector  23100.  Included  in  the  set-up 
in  the  new  location  are  the  market  news, 
inspection,  commodity  services,  compliance 
and  investigation,  personnel  and  informa- 
tion. It  has  not  been  practical  to  house  the 
Insecticide  and  processed  fruit  and  vegetable 
inspection  laboratories  with  the  others  as 
yet. 

Trespasser?  beware 

A  Pennsylvania  farmer  whose  orchard  of 
Chinese  chestnut  trees  was  being  damaged 
by  careless  hunters  wrote  to  our  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  En- 
gineering at  Beltsville,  Md.,  asking  "What 
can  I  do  to  protect  my  orchard?"  To  this 
query,  Dr.  J.  W.  McKay  forwarded  a  true  so- 
lution. The  grower  thereupon  put  up  signs 
which  read :  "No  trespassing;  WARNING,  the 
dangerous  Castanea  mollissima  Linnaeus 
abounds  in  this  orchard.  Beware."  Al- 
though this  only  referred  to  the  Chinese 
chestnuts,  hunters  gave  the  orchard  a  wide 
berth  thereafter. 

Skittish   skeeters 

Florida  and  California  tests  by  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  show  that 
mosquitoes  are  really  getting  more  resistant 
all  the  time  to  DDT,  but  have  not  as  yet 
developed  resistance  to  some  of  the  newt, 
insecticides  like  lindane,  chlordane,  and 
BHC.  Control  efforts  are  bound  to  be  more 
effective  against  adult  mosquitoes  than 
against  the  larvae,  they  point  out  because 
the  less  susceptible  larvae  remain  to  build 
up  future  resistance.  By  using  DDT  in  and 
around  homes,  only  adult  mosquitoes  come 
in  contact  with  it  and  it  has  been  quite 
successful  as  a  result.  For  wider  outdoor 
control,  they  recommend  less  reliance  upon 
chemicals  and  more  dependence  upon  per- 
manent controls,  such  as  drainage,  filling, 
and  the  use  of  mosquito -eating  fish. 
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VSDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  dis- 
tribution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  (July  1,  1949),  as  containing  admin- 
istrative information  required  for  the  proper 
transaction  of  the  public  business.  Retirees 
who  write  the  editor  requesting  it,  may  con- 
tinue to  get  VSDA.  Please  write  instead,  of 
phoning  whenever  possible;  for  rush  orders 
call  Ext.  2058.  Elwood  R.  Mclntyre,  Editor  of 
VSDA,  Office  of  Information,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Isotope  investigations 

BECAUSE  of  the  special  ability  that 
radioisotopes  have  to  chart  their  course 
through  living  plant  cells  and  intact  ob- 
jects, isotopes  have  been  called  the  most 
important  scientific  tool  developed  since 
the  microscope,  according  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  their  eleventh  an- 
nual report  to  Congress.  Research  with 
radioisotopes  is  making  it  possible  to 
learn  many  hitherto  obscure  things 
about  plant  life  processes. 

More  than  700  research  institutions  in 
the  United  States  and  250  in  31  foreign 
countries  are  using  AEC  isotopes.  Of 
these,  81  institutions  in  41  States,  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico,  use  isotopes  from  AEC 
for  studies  of  plant  life.  In  January 
1949,  AEC  entered  into  contract  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  support 
research  necessary  for  the  safe  and  ex- 
tensive use  of  radioisotopes  in  agricul- 
tural science.  It  is  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement under  which  AEC  supports 
basic  phases  of  the  program  including 
facilities  for  producing  the  different 
"tagged"  fertilizers.  In  turn,  USDA  co- 
operates with  the  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  in  making  the  field 
tests. 

Since  the  State  experiment  stations 
lacked  the  facilities  for  putting  tracer 
isotopes  into  fertilizers,  USDA  built  a 
small  central  mixing  plant  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Administration's  Re- 
search Center,  Beltsville,  Md.  This 
plant  and  the  associated  laboratories 
there  serve  as  an  isotope  training  center 
for  scientists  from  the  cooperating 
States. 

While  AEC  made  the  capital  invest- 
ment of  $275,000  to  build  the  Beltsville 
mixing  plant,  AEC  pays  only  a  part  of 
the  funds  which  the  projects  cost.  The 
balance  of  the  cost  is  paid  by  USDA 
and  the  cooperating  States.  In  1950, 
test  lots  of  isotope-tagged  phosphate  ma- 
terials for  research  on  soils  and  plants 
were  shipped  from  Beltsville  to  22  State 


experiment  stations  for  67  different 
studies.  In  the  1951  growing  season,  29 
State  experiment  stations  conducted  114 
such  studies.  These  covered  the  use  of 
normal  and  highly  concentrated  phos- 
phates, ammoniated  superphosphates, 
and  combinations  of  calcium  and  phos- 
phates. More  work  is  proceeding  this 
season. 

Previous  to  these  tests  it  was  deter- 
mined by  USDA  research  at  several 
State  experiment  stations  that  low  con- 
centrations of  radioactive  material 
added  to  fertilizers  failed  to  stimulate 
growth  and  development  of  plants.  As 
a  result,  in  1949,  after  two  or  more  years 
of  such  inquiry,  USDA  announced  that 
"no  effect  of  using  the  radioactive  ma- 
terial was  found,  either  harmful  or 
beneficial,"  Thus  isotopes  become  an  im- 
plement rather  than  an  ingredient  in 
plant  culture. 


Dowd  in   Nicaragua 

Lennie  E.  Dowd,  cotton  classified  from 
USDA's  Cotton  Branch,  is  in  Nicaragua  teach- 
ing cotton  grading  and  marketing  to  ginners 
and  growers  there  under  Point  IV.  The  1951 
cotton  crop  there  is  about  40,000  bales, 
against  18,000  in  1950. 

Communications 

Caribbean  and  South  American  area  fa- 
cilities for  scientific  communications  are 
gradually  improving  with  the  expansion  of 
photocopying  and  microfilm  services  there. 
The  Library  of  the  USDA,  and  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences, 
the  Document  Service  of  the  University  of 
Sao  Paulo  and  the  College  of  Sciences  of  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires  provide  this  du- 
plicating service  for  Latin  American  scien- 
tists. Ralph  R.  Shaw,  USDA  Librarian,  be- 
longed to  a  commission  who  surveyed  such 
communications  facilities  in  Latin  America. 

ECA's  visiting  agriculturists 

Agriculturists  numbering  893  from  Western 
Europe  and  Southeast  Asia  came  to  this 
country  in  1951  to  study  our  farm  sciences 
and  methods  under  the  various  projects  of 
the  former  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration. This  number  represents  a  10  percent 
increase  over  the  visiting  farm  personnel 
under  ECA  sponsorship  in  1950.  Foreign 
countries  paid  salaries  and  ocean  passage  for 
the  students,  plus  a  deposit  of  their  own 
currency  in  a  counterpart  fund  to  match  70 
percent  of  the  dollar  cost  ir.3urred  in  this 
country. 


As  Britain  sees  us 

BRITISH  EMBASSY  staff  members  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  have  written  a  265- 
page  book  published  by  His  Majesty's 
Stationery  Office,  entitled  "Economic 
and  Commercial  Conditions  in  the 
United  States  of  America."  It  is  one  of 
their  regular  Overseas  Economic  Sur- 
veys. We  quote  from  section  IV,  and 
the  general  preface  devoted  to  our  agri- 
culture. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Corn  Belt,  ir- 
rigated lands,  and  a  few  other  specialized 
areas,  crop  yields  in  the  United  States  are 
considerably  lower  than  in  the  United  King- 
dom. This  Is  partly  due  to  less  favourable 
climatic  conditions  and  partly  to  less  in- 
tensive cultivation  which  follows  auto- 
matically from  shortage  of  labor  and  an 
abundance  of  land.  Because  of  the  uncer- 
tain nature  of  the  American  climate,  es- 
pecially in  the  Great  Plains,  the  variation 
between  good  and  bad  years  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  authors  say  that  our  country  dis- 
plays great  complexity  of  the  machinery 
dealing  with  economic  matters,  and  a 
gradual  development  toward  greater 
centralization  but  with  only  a  limited 
degree  of  coordination  at  the  center.  In 
noting  these  changes,  they  state: 

Agriculture  was  one  of  the  least  stable 
sections  and  suffered  severely  in  the  great 
depression.  Since  then  a  system  has  de- 
veloped under  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  greatly  influences  both  prices 
and  output  of  major  crops,  based  on  ac- 
cumulation of  buffer  stocks  of  various  com- 
modities when  their  price  is  low  in  relation 
to  industrial  prices,  and  disposal  of  them 
again  when  the  prices  relationship  is  re- 
versed. Under  this  system  the  incomes  of 
farmers  are  maintained  at  fairly  high  and 
stable  level  *  *  *  The  disagreement  on 
the  agricultural  problem  is  largely  over  the 
means  and  not  over  the  end  to  be  achieved. 
There  is,  therefore,  very  little  doubt  that 
the  farmers  will  continue  to  receive  support 
and  that  their  incomes  will  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  suddenly  or  very  far.  The  only 
questions  are  those  of  how  much  support 
and  what  level  of  income. 


Using  world  wheat  collection 

Large  groups  of  selected  varieties  forming 
part  of  USDA's  world  wheat  collection  at  the 
Plant  Industry  Station  are  being  utilized 
during  the  current  search  in  the  control  of 
leaf  and  stem  rust  diseases.  To  locate  use- 
ful genes  to  develop  variety  resistance,  test 
plantings  have  been  made  at  several  State 
experiment  stations.  Promising  lines  from 
grain  breeding  programs  in  North  America 
are  being  tested  in  Mexico  and  Latin  America 
also. 

Applied  SCS  practices 

Soil  Conservation  Service's  calendar  year 
work  report  gives  some  cumulative  figures 
about  the  extent  of  work  actually  done  on 
initial,  advanced  and  basic  plans  through 
last  December  31.  The  list  Includes  26,877,- 
482  acres  in  contour  farming,  18,067,768  acres 
to  cover  cropping,  45,405,151  acres  in  stub- 
ble mulching,  6,935,966  acres  to  strip  crop- 
ping, 53,062,047  acres  to  range  improvement, 
22,484,641  acres  of  improved  pastures,  17,592,- 
885  acres  to  woodland  management,  6,969,535 
acres  to  farm  drainage,  and  over  5,000,000 
acres  to  preparing  irrigation  land  and  apply- 
ing water  thereon.  It  is  compiled  by  R.  W. 
Rogers,  Chief,  Records  and  Reports  for  SCS. 
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Better  stock  yards 

STOCK  YARDS  often  need  to  do  some 
housecleaning,  remodeling  and  repairing, 
if  they  are  to  prosper  and  have  the  good 
will  and  growing  patronage  of  buyers  and 
sellers,  and  in  the  face  of  many  sweeping 
changes  in  the  transportation  and  han- 
dling methods.  Fully  aware  of  this  need 
for  improved  services  and  facilities, 
stockyards  officials  and  operators  held 
many  conferences  with  the  Livestock 
Branch  of  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  in  recent  years,  in  co- 
operation with  State  agencies  concerned 
with  livestock  marketing. 

These  and  other  constant  contacts 
maintained  by  Federal  and  State  live- 
stock marketing  specialists  with  the  pri- 
mary terminal  stock  yards  have  culmi- 
nated in  a  worthwhile  publication  well 
fitted  to  suggest  many  solutions  to  the 
existing  management  problems  of  the 
industry.  This  bulletin,  Agricultural 
Handbook  No.  36,  "Suggestions  for  Im- 
proving Services  and  Facilities  at  Public 
Terminal  Stockyards,"  is  the  direct  re- 
sult of  a  research  project  started  in  1947 
and  finished  in  June  1950.  It  contains 
detailed  plans  and  drawings  of  numer- 
ous standard  improvements  which  can 
be  made  either  while  using  the  present 
facilities,  or  within  longer  periods  of 
from  a  year  to  5  years.  A.  F.  Schram 
was  the  project  leader,  using  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  funds.  The  Amer- 
ican Stock  Yards  Association,  A.  Z. 
Baker,  president,  cooperated  throughout. 

Medals  mean  much 

A  NAVY  MAN  named  Danzil  B.  Quinton, 
whose  medals  and  ribbons  condense  his 
military  career  into  a  few  poignant 
square  inches,  lost  his  precious  seabag 
during  a  transfer  in  the  Pacific — and 
with  it  all  his  hard-earned  trophies. 
The  United  States  Navy  gladly  replaced 
his  service  honor  medals,  but  he  wrote 
to  the  USDA  in  Washington,  D.  C.  for 
the  bronze  and  silver  medals  he  treas- 
ured the  most  as  a  farm  boy  in  Indiana — 
the  "Rust  Buster"  trophies  he  earned 
helping  find  barberry  bushes  in  the  black 
stem  rust  campaign. 

He  and  other  sharp-eyed  youngsters 
helped  the  Federal  scientists  spot  these 
bushes,  which  were  destroyed  to  get  rid 
of  the  host  plants  which  harbored  the 
grain  disease.  For  each  property  on 
which  they  found  barberries,  the  boys 
got  a  medal.  Danzil  won  two  medals  and 
he  carried  them  all  over  the  world  in  his 
seabag,  along  with  his  service  medals 
and  ribbons.  When  he  wrote  to  USDA 
about  them,  Danzil  said,  "It  may  seem 


unimportant  to  you,  but  to  me  as  a  boy 
getting  those  medals  was  o.uite  an 
achievement."  So  Danzil  has  his  "Rust 
Buster"  medals  again,  although  the 
"Rust  Busters  Club"  of  the  1930's  is  no 
more. 

Yet  ex-"Rust  Eusters"  found  bar- 
berries in  foreign  lands  while  on  active 
duty  abroad  during  the  war  and  after- 
ward. They  reported  finding  them  in 
France,  England,  Germany,  and  New 
Zealand.  Their  work  is  not  forgotten. 
Their  finding  and  reporting  of  bar- 
berries helped  exterminate  the  source  of 
grain  rust  in  18  States.  The  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  says 
that  average  annual  losses  from  stem 
rust  have  been  cut  some  25  million 
bushels,  with  about  85  percent  of  the 
area  once  infected  with  black  stem  rust 
believed  to  be  free  of  barberries  in  18 
States.  The  search  still  goes  on,  and 
Federal  workers  still  need  the  same  kind 
of  help  from  farm  boys  in  locating 
bushes  that  have  been  developed  from 
seed  scattered  by  birds. 

Widen  foreign  study  here 

STEPS  ARE  being  taken  to  include  the 
Negro  Land-Grant  colleges  in  the  for- 
eign training  program  coordinated  by 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions. Three  representatives  of  these 
institutions  conferred  here  in  USDA  re- 
cently with  officials  of  OFAR,  the  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  Administration,  and 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference,  the  repre- 
sentatives recommended  that  steps  be 
taken  leading  to  the  participation  of 
their  colleges  in  the  training  work. 

The  statement  recommended  that 
USDA  seek  to  secure  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  each  of  their  19  member  col- 
leges and  associated  institutions;  that 
each  of  the  presidents  of  these  schools 
appoint  a  contact  person  to  work  with 
OFAR  on  matters  relating  to  the  train- 
ing program;  and  that  the  secretary  of 
their  organization — "Conference  of  Pres- 
idents of  Negro  Land-Grant  Colleges-' — 
write  the  member  presidents  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  provisions  of  the  agricul- 
tural services  to  foreign  areas.  They 
recommended  that  the  secretary  also 
collect  information  from  the  member 
institutions  regarding  the  facilities  and 
resources  which  would  be  usable  in  an 
agricultural  training  program  for  foreign 
technicians.  When  these  steps  are  car- 
ried out,  it  is  expected  that  these  colleges 
will  be  ready  to  be  included  in  foreign 
training  work  along  with  the  other 
land-grant  institutions,  and  will  soon 
be     receiving     trainees     and     leaders 


who  come  here  from  abroad  to  study. 
The  presidents  representing  the  Negro 
colleges  were:  Dr.  E.  B.  Evans  of  Prairie 
View  A  &  M  College,  Prairie  View,  Tex., 
president  of  the  Conference;  Dr.  R.  B. 
Atwood  of  Kentucky  State  College, 
Frankfort,  secretary  of  the  Conference; 
and  Dr.  John  W.  Davis  of  West  Virginia- 
State  College,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Conference.  Negro 
land-grant  colleges  are  located  in  17 
States. 

Folic  acid  assay 

MOST  COMPREHENSIVE  analyses  of 
raw  and  processed  food  products  to  de- 
termine their  folic  acid  content  ever 
made  have  been  completed  and  pub- 
lished by  USDA  in  Agricultural  Hand- 
book No.  29 — invaluable  aid  to  scientists, 
food  technologists,  and  food  processors. 
A  scientific  staff  was  engaged  for  some 
time  in  doing  the  complex  and  detailed 
laboratory  work  done  on  495  items  of 
human  food,  from  samples  bought  in  the 
market  of  Texas  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  final  microbiological  as- 
say and  gathering  of  available  literature 
on  folic  acid  in  foods  was  directed  by 
Dr.  Edward  W.  Toepfer,  Elizabeth  Gates 
Zook,  and  Martha  Louise  Orr,  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics, 
in  cooperation  with  Dr.  L.  R.  Richardson, 
Biochemistry  and  Nutrition,  Texas  A  &  M 
College.    To  quote  their  statements : 

Recognition  of  folic  acid  as  a  factor  re- 
quired for  growth,  reproduction,  and  pre- 
vention of  anemia  in  animals  and  for  treat- 
ment of  several  types  of  anemia  in  humans, 
showed  the  need  for  more  information  on 
the  folic  acid  content  of  food.  Such  data 
would  help  in  appraising  the  nutritive  value 
of  diets  and  in  estimating  probable  human 
requirements.  This  study  was  made  to  sum- 
marize and  extend  the  present  information 
on  folic  acid  in  foods  by  applying  standard- 
ized methods  of  analysis  to  a  large  number 
of  them. 

The  authors  point  out  briefly  the  range 
of  folic  acid  content  of  certain  groups  of 
foods  and  concentrated  vitamin  prod- 
ucts, from  those  having  1.0  mg.  or  more 
of  folic  acid  per  100  gm.  of  dry  weight 
foods  down  the  scale  to  others  with  0.03 
mg.  or  less  per  100  gm. 

Found  in  the  highest  assay  of  folic  acid 
are  brewer's  yeast,  liver  concentrates,  chicken 
liver,  asparagus,  endive,  calabrese  broccoli, 
leaf  lettuce  and  spinach.  Next  in  order  be- 
low these  are  the  other  leafy  greens,  liver, 
blackeye  peas,  dried  beans,  and  soy  flour. 
Slightly  lower  in  the  assay  are  a  few  fruits 
and  vegetables  other  than  root  crops.  Next 
are  found  most  of  the  root  crop  vegetables, 
most  fresh  fruits,  cereal  grains  and  grain 
products,  nuts,  and  lean  beef.  The  lowest 
folic  acid  content  is  found  in  eggs,  milk, 
meats  other  than  beef,  and  poultry  meat. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  these  analyses 
refer  only  to  folic  acid  itself  and  do  not  take 
in  other  vitamins  and  valuable  nutrients, 
which  in  many  cases  more  than  make  up  for 
any  slight  deficiency  in  folic  acid  values  by 
contributing  other  important  vitamins  which 
balance  the  diet. 
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PEOPLE  SOMETIMES  ask:  What  does 
a  Soil  Conservation  Service  technician 
actually  do  when  he  goes  to  another 
country  on  a  foreign  assignment?  Don- 
ald Klauss,  district  conservationist  in 
charge  of  SCS  work  in  four  Indiana 
counties  with  headquarters  at  Logans- 
port,  is  back  after  a  year  in  Israel  for  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 

There  he  inaugurated  soil  conserva- 
tion surveys,  and  trained  the  men  to  do 
the  job.  He  proposed  and  started  a  de- 
tailed land  capability  classification  for 
the  whole  country  and  with  10  field  men 
and  15  to  20  others  doing  analyses  and 
mapping  covered  more  than  half  of 
Israel's  land.  This  survey  is  to  be  fin- 
ished by  mid-summer. 

He  conferred  with  the  Jewish  Agency 
and  the  Israel  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  interested  them  in  drawing  up  a 
plan  for  complete  conservation  surveys 
and  farm  plans  for  land  marked  off  for 
immigrants'  settlements  before  the  set- 
tlements are  begun — involving  some 
25,000  acres.  An  average  settlement 
covers  about  2,000  acres;  one  farm  about 
5  acres.  An  irrigation  plan  had  to  be 
included,  with  wells  to  provide  water. 
A  pilot  area  was  started  before  Mr. 
Klauss  left  Israel,  near  an  abandoned 
Arab  town  north  of  Beersheba. 

He  gave  advice  on  soil  and  water  con- 
servation measures  to  many  agencies 
and  individuals.  He  told  us  the  land  of 
Israel  can  be  made  to  produce  good  yields 
of  food  and  feed  crops  "if  they  can  get 
the  water  for  irrigation." 

Israel's  Soil  Conservation  Service,  or- 
ganized in  1947,  now  has  60  trained  con- 
servation technicians.  They  are  helping 
farmers  to  apply  needed  soil  and  water 
conservation  practices.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult, partly  because  of  the  small  size  of 
farms,  but  they  already  have  conserva- 
tion farming  plans  in  operation  on  60,000 
acres.  They  have  440  miles  of  broadbase 
terraces,  contour  planting  of  orchards 
and  vineyards  on  600  acres,  irrigation  on 
600  acres,  and  flood  control  works  on 
9,000  acres  with  land-use  capability  sur- 
veys completed  on  iy2  million  acres. 


Good  dairy  farming 


Point  IV  pioneers 

An  inquiry  into  human  factors  which  de- 
termine the  success  or  failure  of  Point  IV 
projects  abroad  is  the  theme  of  Department 
of  State  Publication  4279,  Economic  Series 
28,  called  "Point  IV  Pioneers."  It  gives  a 
brief  recital  of  the  beginnings  made  several 
years  ago  by  Frank  Pinder  of  Florida  in 
Liberia,  Albion  W.  Fatterson  of  Connecticut 
in  Paraguay,  and  Horace  Holmes  of  Tennes- 
see in  India.  Division  of  Publications  in 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  State  Department, 
has  a  few  copies  available  but  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  sells  them  for  20  cents  apiece. 
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Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  has  prepared  a 
concise  circular  entitled  "Essentials  for  Effi- 
cient Dairy  Farming."  Obtainable  through 
their  offices  here,  this  circular  discusses  feeds 
and  feeding,  breeding,  herd  management,  and 
high-quality  milk  production. 

Bee-ginners'  beebook 

Quite  a  handy  little  treatise  for  the  novice 
in  bee  culture  is  that  authored  by  Leslie  H. 
Little,  State  apiarist,  and  Editor  L.  D.  Wallace, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Mr.  Little  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  South- 
ern State  Beekeepers  Federation.  USDA 
Editor  has  no  copies  for  you. 

Farm  safety  aids 

Plan  your  local  observance  of  National 
Farm  Safety  Week,  July  20-26.  Campaign 
posters,  stickers,  letter  enclosures,  leaflets 
and  movies  are  available.  Write  Farm  Divi- 
sion, National  Safety  Council,  425  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  111. 

Reckless  insecticide  use 

Modern  insecticides  are  sometimes  "too 
good"  because  while  certain  kinds  control 
bad  insects  they  may  also  destroy  helpful 
ones.  Use  of  insecticides  on  a  field-to-field 
and  crop-to-crop  basis  of  planning  is  the 
better  system,  says  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine  in  a  warning  state- 
ment.    Ask  USDA  Editor  for  No.  977. 

Farm  safety  facts 

Most  field  agencies  by  this  time  hava 
copies  of  the  1952  farm  safety  fact  circular, 
issued  by  Office  of  Information  and  USDA's 
farm  safety  committeemen.  It  carries  a 
caution  calendar  and  a  calamity  catechism, 
calculated  to  "keep  you  in  suspense"  about 
ways  and  means  of  cutting  needless  farm 
accident  tolls  that  hurt  farm  goals.  Elmo 
White  did  the  eye-holding  sketches. 

Detergent  milk  test 

Chemists  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry, 
USDA,  have  devised  a  new  test  wherein  a 
detergent  compound  with  other  chemicals 
is  substituted  for  the  time-honored  sulfuric 
acid  used  in  the  Babcock  butterfat  test  for 
milk  and  cream.  It  will  undergo  further 
trials  to  verify  its  precision  and  practical 
adaptability.  Clearer  reading  of  the  fat 
column,  as  well  as  doing  away  with  the 
corrosive  acid,  are  points  in  its  favor.  For 
the  progress  report  on  this  write  USDA  Editor 
and  ask  for  No.  1042. 

Those  documents 

USDA  office  has,  as  you  are  aware,  a  series 
of  mimeographed  documents  relating  to  the 
Department,  its  history,  its  outstanding 
scientists,  its  legal  aspects,  its  functions,  and 
achievements — as  well  as  an  extra  new  one 
especially  for  grade  and  high  school  pupils. 
No  bulk  quantities  of  these  issues  may  be 
distributed  to  any  one  person,  but  anyone 
may  cut  his  own  stencils  and  reproduce  them 
without  fear  of  "copyright"  infringement. 

What  readers  did  to  us 

According  to  Richard  Hollis,  Inquiries  and 
Distribution  Service,  Office  of  Information, 
the  volume  of  requests  for  USDA  publications 
during  the  first  four  months  of  1952  totaled 
495,660.  They  increased  steadily  as  follows: 
January,  73,184;  February,  108,712;  March, 
152,465;  and  for  April,  161,299 — almost  a 
record.  The  April  requests  figure  out  to 
more  than  8.0C0  for  each  working  day.  Only 
32  employees  handle  this  work,  besides  taking 
telephone  inquiries. 


Recruitment  plan  urged 

At  the  USDA  Personnel  Management  Con- 
ference in  Chicago  last  December  a  special 
recommendation  was  made  that  each  agency 
develop  and  maintain  its  own  long-range 
recruitment  plan  geared  into  the  career  pro- 
gram of  the  agency  and  USDA.  Office  of 
Personnel  has  sent  out  a  memo  to  all  agen- 
cies asking  them  to  follow  out  this  idea 
and  submit  the  plans  to  Pers  for  further 
consideration  and  approval. 

Mexican  cattle  study 

Floyd  E.  Davis,  Livestock  and  Wool  Divi- 
sion, Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
and  George  J.  Dietz,  livestock  economist, 
OFAR,  are  making  a  special  study  of  cattle 
numbers  in  northern  Mexico.  The  idea  is  to 
find  out  what  influences  may  be  expected 
from  live  cattle  and  fresh  meat  imports  if  the 
border  is  reopened  under  regulations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  on  next  Septem- 
ber 1. 

Rice  culture  trials 

Further  experiments  with  rice  culture  in 
California  have  been  reported  by  Jenkin  W. 
Jones,  collaborator  and  former  agronomist. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineering.  He  finds  that  ammo- 
nium sulfate,  Uramon,  and  cyanamide  are 
good  sources  of  nitrogen  on  lowland  rice 
fields.  He  also  states  that  yields  following 
deep  plowing  (6  to  7  inches)  were  305  pounds 
per  acre,  or  almost  8  percent  higher  than 
from  shallow  (3-  to  4-inch)  plowing. 

Egyptian  assignment 

Bradford  Knapp,  research  advisor  in  animal 
husbandry,  and  for  several  years  connected 
with  beef  cattle  investigations  at  the  Miles 
City,  Mont.,  Range  Livestock  Station  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  is  in  Egypt.  He 
is  on  a  technical  assignment  under  Point 
IV.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Knapp  as  an  agricul- 
tural educator  is  following  the  lead  of  his 
late  grandfather,  the  famous  Seaman  A. 
Knapp,  founder  of  Extension  Service  work  in 
the  South. 

Sugar  and  wheat  agreements 

USDA  has  had  representatives  in  England 
during  recent  weeks  entering  the  discus- 
sions over  international  trade  agreements 
for  wheat  and  sugar.  The  International 
Wheat  Agreement  has  one  more  year  to  run. 
unless  extended,  while  the  proposals  for  a 
similar  international  arrangement  on  sugar 
axe  sought  for  the  first  time. 

Sweet  supports 

Honey  is  in  for  USDA  price  supports  this 
season  at  an  average  price  of  11.4  cents  per 
pound.  It  will  be  secured  through  farm- 
storage  and  warehouse-storage  loans  and  by 
offers  to  buy  honey  from  producers  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  This  year 
beekeepers  and  their  associations  may  apply 
directly  to  County  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  offices  for  loans  rather  than 
to  sell  their  honey  to  packers  under  CCC 
contracts. 

Rights  of  employee-inventors 

We  quote  an  opinion  made  by  Office  of  the 
Solicitor  relating  to  commercial  rights  in 
cases  of  employee  inventions  made  in  the 
course  of  regular  duties:  "If  the  patent  rights 
s.e  assignable  to  the  Government,  a  determi- 
nation by  the  Government  that  it  does  not 
have  enough  interest  in  the  invention  to  file 
for  a  patent  does  not  entitle  the  inventor 
to  retain  commercial  rights.  The  Depart- 
ment may,  in  absence  of  obligation  to  the 
contrary,  publish  an  official  disclosure  of  the 
employee's  invention,  even  if  the  employee 
is  entitled  to  retain  commercial  rights." 


To  patent  library 

Donald  Gooch,  employee  in  the  bib- 
liography section  of  the  USDA  Library  for 
about  5  years,  has  left  to  take  charge  of 
readers'  reference  and  lending  services  in 
the  United  States  Patent  Office's  scientific 
library. 

Forest  advisers 

Six  outstanding  men  in  the  field  of 
forestry  and  forest  industry  will  serve  to 
advise  USDA  on  ways  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Forest  Pest  Control  Act 
of  1947.  The  group  held  its  first  meeting 
with  Forest  Service  personnel  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C  May  26-27. 

Hormones  from  tomato 

Tomatidine,  a  substance  isolated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chem- 
istry from  tomato  plants,  promises  to  be  a 
readily  available  and  probably  inexpensive 
source  of  two  medically  important  sex 
hormones — progesterone  and  testosterone. 
Studies  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Health, 
undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  BAIC,  show 
that  these  hormones  can  be  synthesized  from 
tomatidine  by  relatively  simple  procedures. 

Let's  cut  accidents 

Farmers  Home  Administration  head- 
quarters told  their  field  staffs  to  be  extra 
watchful  to  prevent  accidents  during  duty 
hours  in  1952.  The  reason  is  that  injuries 
sustained  by  FHA  employees  while  on  duty 
during  the  calendar  year  1951  were  about  32 
percent  greater  than  in  1950.  Such  caution 
goes  for  all  of  us. 

Oil  in  alfalfa  drying 

Thanks  to  trials  made  by  the  Western 
Regional  Research  Laboratory  at  Albany, 
Calif.,  many  commercial  alfalfa  dehydrating 
plants  are  adopting  the  oil-spraying  process. 
Oil  spraying  is  found  to  reduce  dust  and 
thus  give  advantages  from  the  health  and 
fire-hazard  standpoints. 

Fertilizer  progress 

Secretary  Brannan  has  asked  the  USDA 
special  committee  on  fertilizers  to  develop 
a  coordinated  program  to  provide  assistance 
and  incentive  for  realizing  the  goal  of  in- 
creased supplies  of  fertilizers.  The  goal 
sought  for  1955  under  this  program  calls  for 
2,185,000  tons  of  nitrogen,  70  percent  over 
1951;  3,485,000  tons  of  phosphate,  55  per- 
cent over;  and  2,185,000  tons  of  potash,  or  51 
percent  more.  The  phosphate  goal  may 
prove  the  hardest  to  attain,  owing  to  the 
sulfur  shortage. 

To  dig   up   bigger  fees 

Voluntary  grading  and  inspection  fees  for 
numerous  dairy  products  were  raised  as  of 
April  1  by  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration. The  new  rates  provide  butter 
and  cheese  grading  at  40  cents  per  churning 
or  vat  and  Swiss  cheese  fees  at  25  cents  per 
wheel.  Certain  laboratory  analyses  fees  are 
higher  also,  all  being  due  to  increased  op- 
erating costs  and  to  keep  the  entire  service 
self-sustaining. 

Regional   swine  work 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  works  with 
regional  projects  in  swine  breeding.  The 
object  is  to  discover,  develop,  and  test  meth- 
ods of  breeding  and  selection  which  hog 
farmers  can  use  to  speed  improvement,  to 
study  the  value  of  inbred  lines  in  the  pure 
breeds  and  for  crossing,  and  to  demonstrate 
its  application  to  practical  production.  Co- 
operation with  9  State  experiment  stations 
has  resulted  in  starting  about  100  inbred 
lines,  about  half  of  which  have  been  culled. 
Stock  of  nine  breeds  has  been  used.  Two 
new  breeds  have  been  formed.  Basis  for 
selections  are  number  of  pigs  farrowed,  num- 
ber of  pigs  and  weight  of  litters  weaned, 
growth  weight  to  154  days,  economy  of  gain, 
and  carcass  qualtiy. 


Plaque  to  Hainan 

A  plaque  was  awarded  in  April  to  Chester 
A.  Hainan,  chief  of  the  New  York  City  PMA 
marketing  staff.  It  was  presented  by  the 
food  trades  of  Gotham  in  appreciation  of 
his  good  services  during  the  past  10  years. 

Huffman  top  MSA  extensioneer 

Mutual  Security  Agency  has  employed 
Gerald  H.  Huffman,  former  Ohio  county 
agent  and  vocational  agriculture  teacher  to 
take  charge  of  extension  activity  for  their 
European  program.  During  the  past  2  years 
he  worked  for  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture in  reorganizing  their  extension  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Huffman  will  have  his  office  at 
Paris. 

100  years  of  service 

Extension  Service  is  proud  of  the  com- 
bined records  of  three  State  Extension 
leaders  who  are  retiring — F.  A.  Anderson 
(Colorado),  C.  V.  Ballard  (Michigan),  and 
J.  Martin  Fry  (Pennsylvania).  Together, 
their  service  covers  more  than  100  years  of 
teaching  improved  farm  practices  and  better 
rural  organization. 

Building  back 

The  County  Farmers  Home  Supervisor  at 
Scranton,  Pa.,  A.  Rudolph  York,  reports  an 
excellent  financial  record  by  a  local  borrower. 
Five  years  ago  when  he  got  his  first  FHA 
loan,  he  had  a  net  worth  of  $1,480  and  an 
annual  income  of  $1,080.  With  FHA  as- 
sistance, he  has  today  a  net  worth  of  $11,360 
and  a  gross  annual  income  of  $6,941. 

Hoidale  retires 

Paul  A.  Hoidale  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology and  Plant  Quarantine  staff,  well 
known  for  his  work  on  the  eradication  of 
the  Mediterranean  fruitfly  in  Florida  and 
fighting  the  citrus  blackfly,  the  Mexican 
fruitfly  and  more  recently  the  grasshopper, 
retired  as  of  May  1.  He  first  joined  USDA  in 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  1915.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hoidale  will  reside  in  Harlingen, 
Tex. 

Sherman  at  scribe  school 

Miss  Caroline  B.  Sherman,  who  retired 
last  fall  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  will  lead  the  writing  workshop 
scheduled  for  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  July  21-22.  It. 
is  sponsored  by  the  Western  Agricultural 
Economics  Research  Council  of  the  Western 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 

All  set  in  Arkansas 

Arkansas  has  completed  consolidation  of 
USDA  offices,  with  a  new  location  at  No.  347, 
Federal  Office  Building,  Little  Rock.  Here 
are  housed  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  State  Committee,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, and  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

They  paid  to  work 

In  honoring  its  54  national  farm  loan  asso- 
ciation secretary-treasurers  in  the  Fifth 
Farm  Credit  District  where  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  New  Orleans  operates,  some  interest- 
ing sidelights  are  given  by  the  bank.  Some 
of  the  early  secretary-treasurers  of  NFLA 
units  in  the  formative  days  of  the  system 
paid  for  the  privilege  of  working.  At  least 
they  furnished  postage  to  keep  associations 
running — receiving  no  salaries,  and  depend- 
ing upon  the  dividends  program  of  the  bank 
or  commissions  paid  them  for  new  business 
and  collections.  Since  1935  under  the  bank's 
compensation  plan,  these  officers  are  on  a 
full-time  salary  basis.  Their  average  term 
of  service  in  the  area  varies  from  16y2  to  17^ 
years. 
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Rhodes  heads  cotton  branch 

F.  Marion  Rhodes,  with  USDA  since  1934, 
owner  and  operator  of  farms  in  Mississippi, 
lately  head  of  the  PMA  Office  of  Require- 
ments and  Allocations,  is  the  new  director 
of  the  Cotton  Branch  of  PMA.  Clovis  D. 
Walker  resigned  from  the  Cotton  Branch 
directorship.  The  new  acting  director  of 
Requirements  and  Allocations  is  Richard  H. 
Roberts,  formerly  deputy  director,  an  Iowan 
who  Joined  USDA  in  1937. 

Haggerty  heads  OFAR 

John  J.  Haggerty,  former  agricultural  at- 
tache in  Peru  and  Yugoslavia,  and  identified 
with  numerous  Federal  and  USDA  assign- 
ments since  1934,  is  the  new  director  of  the 
Cffice  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  He 
has  degrees  from  Montana  State  College  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Francis  A. 
Flood  is  the  assistant  director. 

Grape  conference 

Elmer  Snyder,  senior  horticulturist  at  the 
United  States  Horticultural  Field  Station, 
Fresno,  Calif.,  returned  last  month  from 
Argentina.  While  at  the  University  of  Cuyo 
at  Mendoza,  he  attended  a  conference  of 
grape  specialists  from  European  and  Latin 
American  nations,  sponsored  by  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  of  Argentina. 

Poetry  prize  winner 

Esther  Colvin,  information  and  editorial 
specialist  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  is  winner  of  a  prize  poem  in  the 
Martha  McClear  contest  sponsored  by  the 
University  Women's  Club,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Her  poem  is  entitled  "Echoing  Still,"  written 
in  free  verse,  lyric  form. 

Power  plant  pow-wow 

The  third  meeting  for  managers  and  chief 
operators  of  REA-financed  generating  plants 
was  held  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  5-7.  The 
chairmen  of  the  topical  sections  relating  to 
steam  and  Diesel  power  were  William  E. 
Rushlow,  Head,  Power  Operations  Section; 
H.  O.  Hubbell,  C.  R.  Potter,  G.  A.  Helmholz, 
Field  Engineers;  I.  A.  Bosman,  Head,  Steam 
Plants  Section;  M.  A.  Chase,  Assistant  Chief, 
and  J.  B.  McCurley,  Chief,  Power  Division  of 
REA. 

Surplus  food  donations 

In  the  Department's  food  distribution  pro- 
grams emphasis  is  placed  on  increasing  the 
movement  of  food  through  normal  trade 
channels.  Yet  it  is  found  that  one  of  the 
most  constructive  uses  for  surplus  foods  that 
cannot  move  readily  through  trade  channels 
is  to  donate  them  to  groups  with  limited 
sums  to  spend  for  relief  feeding.  Such  dis- 
tribution is  usually  done  through  State  agen- 
cies upon  agreement.  Eligible  participants 
are  expected  to  continue  normal  purchases 
of  food,  using  the  donated  surplus  foods  as 
supplements  only.  Last  year  the  Depart- 
ment distributed  $19,000,000  worth  of  com- 
modities to  charitable  institutions.  Count- 
ing one  million  institutional  residents, 
donated  foods  amounted  to  about  5  cents  per 
person  daily,  against  an  average  institutional 
food  budget  of  about  one  dollar  per  person 
per  day. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  dis- 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  agricultural  re- 
search by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  experiment  stations  com- 
bined have  been  deftly  presented  by  Dr. 
Byron  T.  Shaw,  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Administration. 
They  totaled  41.6  million  dollars  in  1940 
and  106.2  millions  in  1951,  with  a  low 
point  of  41.1  millions  in  1941.  However, 
on  the  basis  of  1935-39  buying  power  of 
the  dollar,  the  expenditures  were  41.6 
million  dollars  in  1940  and  60.2  millions 
in  1951.  For  each  100  dollars  of  gross 
farm  income,  the  research  funds  for 
USDA  and  the  States  together  repre- 
sented about  38  cents  in  1940,  about  31.5 
cents  in  1950,  and  only  28.7  cents  in  1951. 

Total  expenditures  for  research  and 
development  for  the  entire  Federal 
Government  in  1951,  according  to  Dr. 
Shaw's  table,  were  1,543  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Broken  down  into  various  agen- 
cies and  uses,  we  find  960  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  military,  325  millions  for  atomic 
energy,  62.5  millions  for  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics, 
59.9  millions  for  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  55.7  millions  for  the  USDA,  36.4 
millions  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, 20.7  millions  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  21.9  millions  for  all 
other  Federal  agencies. 

But  in  terms  of  actual  percentagewise 
increase  in  available  funds  expended  for 
research,  USDA  had  94  percent  more  in 
1951  than  in  1940,  compared  to  527  per- 
cent increase  for  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, 316  percent  more  for  Interior  De- 
partment, 2,039  percent  more  for  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  3,536  percent 
increase  for  all  military  research,  and 
an  ever-all  general  increase  in  Govern- 
ment funds  for  this  purpose  of  1,994  per- 
cent. Of  course,  owing  to  inflated  val- 
ues, higher  costs  make  up  fully  80  per- 
cent of  the  94  percent  increase  in  funds 
made  available  for  USDA  research 
work.    This  is  a  challenger  to  scientists. 


POTENT  GROWTH  regulators  used  as 
herbicides  are  leading  to  fresh  effort  to 
use  them  to  eradicate  plants  that  serve 
as  hosts  to  destructive  diseases  of  agri- 
cultural crops,  fruits,  and  trees.  There 
are  many  examples  of  such  diseases  that 
infest  weeds  and  spread  the  causal 
agents  to  other  more  valuable  plants. 

Stem  rust  of  cereals  thrives  on  the 
common  barberry,  white  pine  blister 
rust  overwinters  in  Ribes  (currants), 
beet  curly-top  disease  lives  in  the  Rus- 
sian thistle,  mosaic  virus  of  tomatoes 
infects  the  horse  nettle  and  ground 
cherry,  while  cucumber  mosaic  disease 
hibernates  in  the  common  milkweed. 

Some  of  these  deep-rooted  perennials 
and  woody  weeds  often  prove  more  re- 
sistant to  applications  of  2,4-D  than  do 
many  annual  plants.  Yet  in  repeated 
tests  many  of  them  have  been  controlled 
successfully  with  a  50-50  mixture  of 
2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T,  according  to  plant 
scientists  at  the  Agricultural  Research 
Center  of  USDA's  Agricultural  Research 
Administration,  Beltsville,  Md. 

They  also  remind  us  that  such  potato 
diseases  as  late  blight,  leaf-roll,  and 
spindle  tuber  viruses  will  carry  over 
winter  in  piles  of  waste  potatoes.  Here 
again,  they  point  out,  treatment  of  the 
tubers  with  certain  growth  regulators 
when  removed  from  storage  or  right 
afterwards  will  entirely  prevent  infected 
sprouts  from  developing. 

Similarly,  use  of  such  chemical  regu- 
lators will  often  check  the  worst  diseases 
that  develop  in  fruit  and  vegetable  stor- 
age. Examples  here  are  dipping  pears 
in  2,4-D  to  prevent  scald,  controlling 
lemon  rot  with  either  2,4-D  or  2,4,5-T 
prior  to  storage,  application  of  dips  or 
sprays  to  check  or  prevent  cauliflower 
discoloration  and  decay,  and  using  the 
chemical  maleic  hydrazide  to  stop  Span- 
ish onions  from  storage  break- down. 


ONE  HUNDRED  MORE  Field  Safety 
Councils — or  about  six  times  the  16  such 
councils  now  at  work  in  the  field  to  stim- 
ulate accident  prevention  zeal  among 
employees  of  54  Federal  agencies  com- 
prising the  Federal  Safety  Council — is 
the  goal  for  1952.  Our  Office  of  Person- 
nel has  requested  each  USDA  agency  to 
help  establish  these  extra  100  field 
councils  in  45  States. 

Injuries  to  civilian  Federal  employees 
in  1950  cost  $23,000,000  in  payments 
made  through  the  Bureau  of  Employee 
Compensation,  with  about  one  million 
dollars  paid  to  USDA  employees  alone. 
Besides  the  suffering  and  hidden  costs 
involved,  the  1950  work  loss  in  USDA 
agencies  amounted  to  600  man-years — 
equal  to  one-half  of  all  the  employees' 
time  in  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration and  two-thirds  of  the  staff  of 
FCA.  Fire  prevention  is  also  linked 
closely  with  the  general  accident  reduc- 
tion effort  now  being  urged  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  declared  to  be  a  government 
objective  through  Public  Law  357, 
Eighty-first  Congress. , 

In  each  of  the  cities  where  new  safety 
councils  will  be  set  up,  a  designated  rep- 
resentative of  the  Federal  Safety  Council 
will  organize  the  first  meeting.  As  of 
May  15,  safety  councils  were  in  existence 
in  Juneau,  Alaska;  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Curundu,  Canal  Zone;  Denver,  Colo.; 
Honolulu,  T.  H;  Chicago,  111.;  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Portsmouth, 
Va.;  and  Seattle,  Wash. 


Another  job  decision 

Under  the  Federal  Employee  Pay  Regula- 
tions of  1952,  employees  who  prior  to  October 
1949  held  positions  subject  to  the  1923  Classi- 
fication Act,  and  were  allocated  to  the  appro- 
priate grades  of  the  1949  Classification  Act, 
may  retain  the  compensation  received  in  the 
higher  grade  in  case  of  any  downgrading. 
But  this  is  contingent  upon  the  person's 
holding  the  same  job  he  occupied  in  October 
1949,  providing  the  work  has  not  become 
changed  so  that  it  is  entirely  different.  Thus 
saith  the  Comptroller  General  as  of  April 
23,  1952. 

Found — 1913  champion 

After  noting  the  reference  in  our  April 
23  issue  to  the  1913  national  canning 
championship  won  by  Miss  Clyde  Sullivan 
of  Ousley,  Ga.,  L.  E.  Rast,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  informs  us  that 
he  and  his  family  know  the  former  Miss 
Sullivan  well.  There's  a  romance  in  it,  too. 
While  taking  that  1913  trip  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  Miss  Sullivan  met  Minor  Sims,  the 
Georgia  corn  club  champion  of  1913.  They 
later  married  and  all  their  children  have 
been  members  of  Georgia  4-H  clubs,  while 
Mrs.  Sims  remains  a  devoted  local  leader. 
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Precious  potatoes 

SPOT  LIGHTS  on  potatoes  suggest  giv- 
ing some  background  facts  on  some 
USDA  and  associated  State  efforts  in 
that  industry.  The  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  studies  show  that  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  potatoes  in 
this  country  is  declining  at  the  rate  of 
about  2  pounds  per  person  each  year. 
Yet  with  an  increase  of  about  IV2  to  2 
million  persons  each  year,  it  means  a  net 
increase  in  demands  for  tablestock  po- 
tatoes of  about  V/2  million  bushels  an- 
nually. However,  the  facts  are  that  we 
can  now  produce  a  given  amount  of  po- 
tatoes on  less  than  half  as  many  acres 
as  were  required  15  years  ago. 

Along  with  development  and  wide  use 
of  better  insecticides,  herbicides,  and 
cultural  methods,  plus  balanced  fertility 
for  potato  lands  in  rotations,  the  long- 
time effects  of  the  variety  breeding  pro- 
gram is  another  main  reason  why  more 
good  potatoes  can  be  grown  on  fewer 
acres.  Moreover,  commercial  produc- 
tion is  now  largely  by  specialized  growers, 
with  the  average  general  farm  raising 
only  enough  for  its  own  household  use. 

The  national  potato-breeding  program 
has  been  conducted  for  22  years  by 
USDA,  in  cooperation  with  several  State 
experiment  stations.  In  all  States  ma- 
jor emphasis  is  upon  horticultural 
characters  and  on  resistance  to  the 
major  virus  and  fungus  diseases  that 
cause  the  greatest  loss  of  yield  and  pro- 
duction in  each  area.  Yield,  market 
quality,  and  cooking  quality  are  always 
given  first  place  in  the  breeding  work. 
Characters  associated  with  yield,  like 
adaptation  and  time  of  maturity,  have 
been  stressed.  Dry-matter  content, 
which  is  related  to  cooking  value — 
whether  boiled,  fried,  baked,  or 
chipped — has  also  been  regarded  as  a 
major  character  in  breeding  effort. 
Pathologists  and  entomologists,  cooper- 
ate with  the  plant  breeders  in  all  these 
endeavors. 

Certified  seed  stocks  are  the  recognized 
basis  for  wide  improvement  through 
using  better  resistant  and  adapted,  high- 
yielding  varieties  established  by  breed- 
ers. In  1951  the  newer  varieties  selected 
and  tested  thoroughly  by  USDA  and 
State  specialists  represented  almost  50 
percent  of  the  total  volume  of  certified 
seed  stocks.  Old  varieties  made  up  the 
other  half.  In  a  few  seasons  the  new 
varieties  will  largely  predominate,  as 
they  do  now  in  certain  locations.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  result  spells 
progress  toward  higher  yield  for  pro- 
ducers and  better  quality  potatoes  for 
consumers.      The  quantity  situation  is 


likely  to  improve  during  the  present  sea- 
son. 

Many  State  experiment  stations  are 
studying  trends  in  commercial  potato 
production,  including  those  in  the 
Northeast  Region,  and  Nebraska,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Michigan,  Florida, 
the  Carolinas,  and  Alabama.  In  North 
Dakota  the  studies  showed  that  between 
1944  and  1950,  57  percent  of  the  potato 
growers  in  four  major  producing  coun- 
ties either  reduced  potato  acreage  sub- 
stantially or  discontinued  growing  them, 
31  percent  either  made  no  change  in 
acreage  or  were  new  beginners,  leaving 
only  12  percent  who  actually  increased 
their  potato  acreage  in  that  period. 
Detailed  USDA  grading,  marketing,  and 
transportation  programs  make  another 
progress  story  too  long  to  give  at  this 
time. 

Said  on  the  side 

CORN  GROWING  sounds  were  recorded 
last  summer  by  some  college  workers  up 
in  our  old  valley,  on  one  of  those  stifling, 
silent  July  nights  when  you  can  hear  a 
dog  bark  5  miles  off.  Those  scientific 
chaps  used  some  radio-electronic  gadg- 
ets and  got  real  excited  about  the 
rustling  and  creaking  noises  they  caught 
and  transmitted  which  the  fast-growing 
nodes  of  the  corn  plants  made,  stretch- 
ing up  to  get  tall  enough  for  the  silo. 
Most  of  us  kids  in  the  old  days  drove 
one-horse  cultivators  along  those  same 
dusty  corn  rows,  with  our  bare  feet 
spraddling  along  and  getting  stub-toed 
on  stones  and  pricked  with  sandburs. 
We  also  heard  those  mysterious  noises 
the  com  stalks  made,  as  we  stopped  at 
the  end  of  the  row  by  the  maple  tree  to 
take  a  swig  of  branch  water  from  the 
brown  jug,  laid  there  in  the  shady  grass 
to  keep  cool.  Old  Pike,  the  gray  gelding, 
always  stayed  stock  still  and  the  only 
sound  there  was  besides  the  gad  flies 
buzzing  around  Pike's  nose  came  right 
from  the  growing  corn  beside  us.  I  can 
hear  the  sound  yet  and  some  claimed  it 
was  the  pixies  and  the  elves — a  sort  of 
raspy  scrooching  and  muffled  munching 
like  you  hear  a  horse  make  in  the  stable 
nosing  up  his  bran  mash  and  oats.  Any- 
how, it  told  us  that  those  corn  plants 
were  really  alive  and  getting  ready  to 
make  good  roasting  ears  and  corn  bread. 
It  made  us  feel  like  putting  in  more 
good  licks  at  the  pesky  weeds,  to  help 
the  Indian  corn  god,  Mondamin,  reign 
forever  in  our  valley.  It  takes  more 
than  hybrid  lore  and  electronic  record- 
ers to  make  a  country  youngster  forget 
the  satisfactions  of  summertime  in  the 
corn  fields  of  his  youth. 


Providing  pollinators 

WILD  BEES  cannot  be  expected  to  mul- 
tiply fast  enough  to  pollinate  the  in- 
creasing alfalfa  seed  acreage  needed  in 
this  country  today.  This  puts  the 
honey  bee  on  the  spot  and  opens  up  a 
new  segment  of  our  farm  productive 
economy.  According  to  Frank  E.  Todd, 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quar- 
antine, providing  for  crop  pollinators 
must  become  a  regular  farm  practice — 
like  irrigation,  cultivation  .seed  testing, 
and  pest  control. 

It  is  believed  that  probably  not  more 
than  200,000  honey  bee  colonies  are 
located  where  they  can  be  easily  available 
to  the  317,000  acres  or  more  of  seed 
alfalfa  in  the  Western  States.  Mr.  Todd 
says  that  at  the  usual  California  rate  of 
4  colonies  per  acre,  only  about  a  third  of 
the  current  seed  acreage  in  the  West 
could  be  served,  even  with  drastic  redis- 
tribution methods.  This  leads  to  the 
idea  that  we  must  give  thought  and 
direct  action  to  effectively  stimulate  bee- 
keeping.   He  remarks: 

We  can  expect  no  great  increase  In  the 
number  of  beekeepers  unless  somehow  the 
situation  of  the  beekeeper  is  substantially 
improved.  The  price  of  honey  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  cost  of  things  beekeepers  must 
buy  to  maintain  their  business — supplies, 
motor  equipment,  labor,  and  living  costs. 
Unless  some  way  can  be  found  to  make 
honey  sales  more  attractive  and  make  bee- 
keeping more  profitable,  we  can  expect  a 
shrinkage  rather  than  an  increase  in  the 
supply  of  honey  bee  pollinators. 

N.  B. — USDA  has  a  current  honey  sup- 
port price  program  in  effect  designed  to 
prevent  declining  prices  and  the  dis- 
couragement of  beekeepers.  Its  bee  cul- 
ture laboratory  at  the  Beltsville,  Md. 
Agricultural  Research  Center  cooperates 
actively  with  many  State  bee  specialists 
and  associations  of  beekeepers.  A  honey 
consumption  promotion  effort  is  also 
under  way  in  the  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration. 

Enforcing  Hatch  Act 

The  Hatch  Act  itself  fixes  no  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  the  enforcements  of  its  pro- 
hibitions against  political  activity  of  Federal 
oii-cers  and  employees.  But  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  such  mat- 
ters was  not  affected  by  passage  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  Thus,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  authority  to  enforce  Its  terms  for  offi- 
cers and  employees  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ice. Any  such  person  found  guilty  of 
violating  the  restrictions  imposed  by  both 
the  Hatch  Act  and  section  4.1  of  Civil  Serv- 
ice Eule  IV  must  be  at  once  removed.  If, 
however^  the  Commission  determines  by 
unanimous  vote  that  removal  is  not  war- 
ranted, it  may  impose  a  lesser  penalty,  but 
the  penalty  must  be  at  least  a  90-day  sus- 
pension (amendment  of  August  25,  1950,  to 
the  Hatch  Act).  Persons  so  removed  may 
not  be  employed  again  in  any  position  the 
salary  or  compensation  of  which  is  payable 
under  the  same  appropriation  as  the  position 
from  which  removed. 
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Translator  plus 


BREAKING  BARRIERS  to  better  under- 
standing through  clear,  concise,  and 
accurate  foreign  language  translations 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  worll  com- 
merce, unity,  and  peace,  being  particu- 
larly important  to  our  agricultural 
research,  trade,  and  extension  forces. 
For  example,  in  April  1952,  our  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  published 
a  64-page  dictionary  of  the  commonly 
used  trade  words  and  terms  used  in  the 
Cuban  tobacco  industry.  This  enter- 
prising and  useful  document  for  those 
working  with  the  tobacco  industries  of 
all  Spanish  speaking  countries  is  the 
painstaking  work  of  Miss  May  Coult. 
For  nearly  18  years  she  has  bee.n  a  USDA 
translator  of  French,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, Dutch,  German,  and  Italian. 

During  this  long  interval  of  trans- 
lating, Miss  Coult  has  built  up  a  large 
collection  of  technical  agricultural  terms 
and  references  not  usually  found  in 
standard  dictionaries  or  not  defined  in 
the  exact  manner  found  in  trade  chan- 
nels. These  she  has  filed  in  card  index 
form.  So  as  she  progressed  with  each 
assignment,  an  accumulation  of  valuable 
terms  and  idioms  afforded  extra  refer- 
ences of  constant  usefulness. 

Another  noteworthy  work  of  Miss 
Coult,  dated  July  28,  1950  is  a  transla- 
tion of  five  scientific  reports  by  Italian 
research  men  relating  to  Mai  secco,  a 
severe  tree-killing  fungus  disease  of 
citrus.  This  publication  gives  English- 
speaking  citrus  growers  valuable  data 
hitherto  locked  up  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. 

Other  special  translations  by  Miss 
Coult — to  list  a  few —  covered  the  culture 
and  diseases  of  chinchona  plants  used  in 
making  quinine,  largely  from  official  and 
other  sources  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies;  studies  on  kenaf  hibiscus  by  Dr. 
William  Adolph  Horst;  the  values  of 
three  different  fibers — kenaf,  jute,  and 
abutilon — made  from  another  German 
document;  and  observations  about  ro- 
selle  fibers  and  edible  juices,  from  a 
publication  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Miss  Coult  began  studying  foreign 
languages  as  a  little  girl  on  her  first  day 
of  school,  in  a  New  Hampshire  commun- 
ity where  many  French  Canadians  re- 
sided. She  followed  up  her  language 
work  in  high  school  and  later  at  Pem- 
broke Academy  near  Concord,  N.  H. 
Here  she  took  4  years  of  Latin,  3  of 
Greek,  and  2  of  French.  After  spending 
a  few  years  with  USDA's  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  Miss  Coult  majored 
in  Latin  and  Spanish-American  Litera- 
ture for  her  A.  B.  degree  at  George  Wash- 


ington University.  One  of  her  guiding 
principles  has  been  to  gain  an  insight 
and  appreciation  of  the  subject  in  hand 
before  undertaking  to  make  a  finished 
translation.  Dictionaries  alone  are  not 
enough  to  create  a  really  useful  transla- 
tion, Miss  Coult  believes. 

Readers'  reminders 

Rural  best  seller 

The  latest  report  is  that  200,000  copies  of 
the  Pasture  Book  by  W.  R.  Thompson,  Mis- 
sissippi College's  extension  pasture  specialist, 
have  been  sold. 

Another  garden  pictorial 

Office  of  Information  and  associated  USDA 
specialists  have  ready  Picture  Story  No.  86, 
relating  to  the  midseason  care  of  home 
gardens.  It  carries  a  page  of  text  and  nine 
pictures.     Write  Editor  of  USDA. 

Green  thumb   cookery 

"The  Gardener's  Cook  Book"  by  Jean 
Krofsky  is  published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell, 
432  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  It 
contains  new  and  unusual  recipes  for  the 
tasty  preparation  of  all  kinds  of  familiar 
vegetables.    The  price  is  $2.50. 

Grasslands  newsletter 

A  grasslands  newsletter  Is  Issued  Jointly 
from  our  Office  of  Information  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  land-grant  colleges  and  other 
cooperators.  Items  for  this  four-page  cir- 
cular should  be  addressed  to  W.  A.  Minor, 
assistant  to  the  Secretary,  USDA,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

Dixie  farm   byproducts 

Utilization  of  the  byproducts  of  southern 
agriculture  by  chemical  laboratory  programs 
Is  described  well  in  an  article  appearing  in 
the  March-April  1952  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Southern  Research.  See  your  nearest 
USDA  Library  branch.  The  author  is  C.  H. 
Fisher,  director  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Research  Laboratory,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Cottonseed   buying 

Terms  and  conditions  by  States  and  areas 
for  the  purchase  by  USDA  of  cottonseed  oil, 
cake  or  meal  as  well  as  linters  from  crushers 
under  the  1952  cottonseed  price  support  pro- 
gram are  available.  Ask  for  No.  1087  when 
writing  to  USDA  Editor. 

Snap  bean  blight 

Despite  many  tests  with  different  varieties 
and  selections  of  snap  beans,  no  adequate 
resistance  has  been  found  as  yet  by  USDA 
plant  breeders  against  bacterial  blight 
disease.  Field  control  by  spraying  or  dusting 
has  been  equally  futile  so  far.  But  further 
work  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Zaumeyer  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural 
Engineering  will  continue.  For  details  of  the 
present  methods  used  against  bacterial  bean 
blight,  ask  USDA  Editor  for  No.  1086. 

Creamery  price  reports 

Owing  to  great  increases  in  the  volume  of 
packaged  butter  sold  and  the  decline  of  deal- 
ing in  wholesale  lots  of  butter  for  price  quo- 
tation purposes,  creamery  operators  and 
patrons  often  claim  that  they  need  some 
broader  news  service  on  local  markets 
where  butter  is  manufactured.  Results  of  a 
Research  and  Marketing  Act  study  of  the 
problem  and  reasons  why  it  is  important  are 
found  in  a  report  on  the  trial  service  con- 
ducted in  Iowa  in  cooperation  with  the 
USDA  Market  News  Service  of  PMA.  Get 
your  copy  from  the  Information  Services  of 
PMA. 


Throw  it  away 

The  Department  requests  extension  work- 
ers and  others  who  hand  out  official  infor- 
mation to  get  rid  of  all  copies  of  the  old 
Farmer's  Bulletin  666,  "Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease,"  which  was  printed  in  1915  and  re- 
vised in  1938.  A  new  one  with  the  same  title 
and  number  has  been  published  and  supplies 
of  these  are  currently  being  sent  to  the  field 
staffs. 

Working  tools 

New  farm  machinery  and  equipment  needs 
of  farmers  for  1953  will  be  only  slightly 
higher  than  at  present,  but  demand  for  re- 
pair parts  will  rise  faster  next  year.  Results 
of  a  survey  by  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  field  committeemen  are 
found  in  No.  1034  which  you  may  get  by 
writing  to  Editor  of  USDA. 


Moses   scholarships 

Extension  Service  reports  that  102  exten- 
sion workers  in  40  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico  have  secured  Horace  A. 
Moses  scholarships  to  attend  summer  school 
this  season. 

Add  county  agents 

James  P.  Hoekzema,  until  recently  editor 
of  the  Indiana  Farmers  Guide,  has  taken 
the  position  of  county  agricultural  agent  at 
Mason,  Mich. 

Congress  "adopts"  Smokey  Bear 

Congress  has  enacted  a  law  which  forbids 
commercial  use  of  the  character  or  name  of 
"Smokey"  Bear,  the  Nation-wide  symbol  of 
forest-fire  prevention,  except  under  regula- 
tions governing  its  use,  which  will  be  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  has  used  this  black  bear 
In  forest  fire  prevention  campaigns  since 
1947. 

Good  risks 

The  rapidity  with  which  Production  Credit 
Associations  are  becoming  farmer-owned  Is 
another  proof  that  good  farmers  are  excellent 
risks.  PCA's  have  lost  only  about  one- 
twelfth  of  1  percent  out  of  8  billion  dollars 
loaned  by  them.  About  95  percent  of  the 
matured  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans  have  been  collected.  Payments  on 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  loans 
are  about  99   percent    on  schedule. 

Management  councils  in  FHA 

Farmers  Home  Administration  continues 
to  develop  better  ways  of  doing  its  routine 
work  through  establishment  of  management 
improvement  councils,  as  well  as  by  means 
of  employees'  suggestions  and  recognition  of 
their  outstanding  accomplishments.  Last 
fiscal  year  saw  management  improvement 
councils  set  up  in  40  State  offices  and  in  4 
area  finance  offices  of  FHA.  Fully  70  of  the 
office  improvement  projects  out  of  72  sub- 
mitted from  the  field  were  approved. 

Another  radio-telephone 

By  further  trials  in  Alabama,  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  engineers  hope  to 
lower  cost  and  perform  effective  telephone 
service  for  isolated  communities  through 
radio-telephone  equipment — similar  to  the 
original  experiment  in  Virginia.  Ten  sub- 
scribers at  Fort  Morgan,  isolated  settlement 
on  the  Gulf  shore,  have  a  conventional  party 
line  with  poles  and  wire.  It  terminates  in  a 
radio  transmitter  and  receiver  beamed  at 
similar  installations  at  Foley,  25  miles  across 
Mobile  Bay.  When  the  Foley  manual  ex- 
change is  shifted  to  automatic  dial  equip- 
ment, the  entire  service  over  the  radio  link 
will  be  fully  automatic. 
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Farm   Credit  films 

During  the  last  3  years,  25,300  farm  boys 
in  Idaho,  Oregon,  Montana,  and  Washington 
have  seen  films  maintained  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  office  at  Spokane.  Vo- 
cational agriculture  classes  make  the  most 
use  of  them. 

68  years  young 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  employees' 
unit  celebrated  the  sixty-eighth  anniversary 
of  the  BAI — oldest  USDA  bureau — on  May 
28.  Chief  B.  T.  Simms  was  toastmaster  for 
the  dinner  meeting,  and  Roy  C.  Beckman 
was  head  of  the  arrangements. 

Revised   FHA  forms 

After  considering  numerous  suggestions 
and  making  field  tests,  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  devised  two  new  and  im- 
proved forms  which  consolidate  and  coordi- 
nate several  others.  One  is  a  single 
application  form  that  may  be  used  in  apply- 
ing for  all  types  of  FHA  loans,  and  the  second 
is  a  revised  "farm  and  home  plan"  that 
covers  supervised  activities  of  both  farm 
ownership  and  operating  loans. 

Hymenoptera  catalog  out 

A  catalog  of  1,420  pages  for  scientists,  list- 
ing 1,850  genera  and  subgenera  of  the 
Hymenoptera  (bees,  wasps,  ants  and  saw- 
flies  etc.)  found  in  America  north  of  Mexico 
has  been  issued.  It  was  compiled  by  numer- 
ous specialists  in  that  field,  both  within  and 
outside  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine.  The  cooperative  project 
was  headed  by  Dr.  C.  F.  W.  Musebeck,  Dr. 
Karl  V.  Krombein,  and  Dr.  Henry  K.  Townes, 
formerly  with  BEPQ  and  now  at  North  Caro- 
lina State  College. 

Buying   Federal   property 

With  some  exceptions,  Federal  employees 
may  buy  Government  property  only  upon  the 
basis  of  competitive  bidding — but  no  pur- 
chases may  be  made  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  an  employee  who  was  accountable 
for,  or  a  user  of  the  property,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  its  sale.  The  rule  has  two 
exceptions.  Surplus  perishables  may  be  sold 
to  employees  at  the  best  obtainable  price  in 
quantities  not  exceeding  their  own  house- 
hold needs.  Clothing  and  other  articles  of 
prsonal  equipment  purchased  originally  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  an  individual  employee — 
when  not  otherwise  usable  and  regarded  as 
surplus  to  Government  needs — may  be 
bought  by  the  employee  without  competitive 
bidding  in  case  he  is  separated  from  the  serv- 
ice or  assigned  to  duties  not  requiring  such 
clothing  or  equipment  in  official  capacities. 

Feeding  soap  substitutes 

Trials  in  feeding  poultry  and  hog  rations 
in  which  synthetic  detergents  (soap  substi- 
tutes) are  mixed  sparingly  with  the  basic 
ingredients  have  attracted  much  attention. 
Feeders  are  told  not  to  borrow  the  kitchen 
washing  compound  to  use  in  the  feed  bin 
yet.  It's  almost  two  years  since  Michigan 
State  College  nutritionists  broached  the  sub- 
ject of  "syndets"  as  a  fortifier  of  normal  pig 
and  chick  rations.  Dr.  H.  R.  i-ird,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  says  the  whole  thing  is  still 
in  an  uncertain  and  indefinite  state.  The 
probable  reason  why  these  detergents  (sur- 
face-active agents)  affect  the  animal  that 
eats  them  is  because  they  act  to  change  the 
surface  tension  of  the  feed  mixture  on  its 
way  through  the  digestive  tract.  Dr.  Bird  is 
inclined  to  think  that  this  may  affect  the 
rate  of  the  absorption  of  the  nutrients  by 
the  animal  tissues,  especially  that  of  the 
fats  and  oils.  Another  angle  to  it  is  that 
change  of  surface  tension  in  a  feed  mixture 
may  affect  the  growth  of  internal  micro- 
organisms. In  any  event,  watch  and  wait  is 
the  right  policy. 


First  spring  lambs 

The  first  spring  lambs  to  show  up  at  the 
Omaha  livestock  market  in  1952  were  26  head 
from  the  flock  of  Maurice  Anderson,  Farmers 
Home  Administration  operating  loan  bor- 
rower in  Decatur  County,  Kans.  The  lambs 
averaged  82  pounds  and  brought  $29.50  per 
hundredweight. 

Timber  sales  benefits 

In  fiscal  year  1951,  the  22  million  acres  in 
those  National  Forests  under  the  Weeks  Law 
produced  $9,995,000  in  receipts  from  timber 
sales  and  other  uses.  Over  10  cents  an  acre, 
or  $2,498,750,  were  returned  to  counties  con- 
cerned for  schools  and  roads,  as  administered 
by  TJ.  S.  Forest  Service.  Much  of  this  land 
was  cut-over  and  burned-over  waste  land 
when  purchased. 

New  Extension  worker 

Miss  Gale  TJeland  has  joined  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  the  Extension  Service  as  exten- 
sion economist  in  marketing  in  the  consumer 
education  and  marketing  Information  serv- 
ice. Miss  TJeland  comes  from  New  York  City, 
where  she  was  associated  with  Dr.  Carlton 
Wright  in  food  market  extension  work  in 
the  metropolitan  area. 

Honor  awards  exhibit 

The  display  of  photographs  of  all  recipients 
of  Distinguished  and  Superior  honor  awards 
for  1952,  which  was  placed  in  the  TJSDA  patio 
by  Office  of  Personnel,  has  been  moved  over 
to  the  lobby  of  the  TJ.  S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  further  exhibition  to  the  Federal 
employees  and  the  public. 

Meat   inspection 

In  the  year  ending  last  March  31,  increases 
In  Federal  meat  inspection  over  the  previous 
year  amounted  to  6  percent  for  all  slaughter, 
9  percent  for  processing  meats  and  foods, 
and  38  percent  for  imported  meat  and  meat 
products  inspection.  A  proviso  in  the  1952 
appropriation  act  authorized  reimbursement 
from  packers  for  meat  inspection  costs  in 
excess  of  those  which  are  met  from  regular 
appropriations.  In  the  current  fiscal  year, 
134  positions  in  66  packing  establishments 
were  covered  by  that  proviso. 

Jap   beetle  "so  sorry" 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran- 
tine associate  workers  in  New  Jersey  last 
summer  used  3  pounds  of  50-percent 
methoxychlor  wettable  powder  per  100  gal- 
lons of  water  against  the  Japanese  beetle. 
One  spraying  with  it  protected  grapevines, 
plum,  quince,  and  peach  trees;  but  not  rasp- 
berries. Two  applications  controlled  the 
beetles  on  ornamentals,  but  did  not  do  so 
well  with  roses  and  other  plants. 

Mable  McKendrie's  assignment 

Mable  (Mac)  McKendrie,  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  is  scheduled  to  leave 
in  June  for  New  Delhi,  India,  where  she  will 
be  the  special  assistant  to  Horace  Holmes, 
chief  agriculturist  in  Point  rv.  Miss  McKen- 
drie is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  was  secretary 
to  Keith  Himebaugh  when  he  was  director 
of  the  Office  of  Information. 

Here's  your  chance 

Secretary  Brannan  got  a  letter  recently 
from  Douglas  F.  Storer,  Ripley's  Believe  It 
or  Not  Incorporated,  asking  anyone  in  USDA 
with  good  ideas  fcr  unusual  facts  or  stories 
related  to  United  States  agriculture  to  send 
in  their  suggestions  at  once.  Everyone 
knows  about  this  cartoon  feature  and  should 
appreciate  that  agriculture  offers  numerous 
examples  of  strange  things — not  necessarily 
freakish,  but  interesting.  Send  ideas  to 
Ripley's  as  above  noted,  at  2214  RKO  Build- 
ing, Radio  City  20,  New  York. 


"Insects"  Year  Book 

Editor  Alfred  Stefferud  is  rapidly  complet- 
ing the  final  once-over  in  preparation  for 
laying  out  the  contents  of  the  1952  USDA 
Year  Book.  It  will  be  exclusively  on  in- 
sects, their  life  history,  and  control — with 
plenty  of  recognition  to  the  beneficial  ones. 
There  will  be  72  color  plates  prepared  from 
the  work  of  expert  artists  in  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine.  But 
don't  get  excited  about  your  copy  yet.  Con- 
gress has  the  principal  distribution  of  the 
volume.    It  will  be  ready  late  this  summer. 

Lubricants  from  turpentine 

USDA  and  Navy  Department  chemists 
have  succeeded  in  making  synthetic  lubri- 
cants from  turpentine.  C.  F.  Speh,  assist- 
ant chief,  Birreau  of  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Chemistry,  made  this  announce- 
ment at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Tur- 
pentine Farmers  Association  in  Georgia. 
The  discovery  should  lower  the  cost  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  lubricants  for  military  and 
industrial  use.  Most  of  the  Department's 
share  of  the  experimental  work  is  being  done 
at  the  Southern  Regional  Research  Labora- 
tory at  New  Orleans. 

In  Memorial  program 

Impressive  Memorial  Day  services  were  held 
In  the  USDA  patio  on  May  29,  Charles  V. 
Trowbridge,  director,  with  the  members  and 
Auxiliary  of  American  Legion  Post  No.  36 
of  the  Department  in  charge.  Clement  E. 
Bray,  Jr.,  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, played  the  organ  prelude  and  accom- 
panied the  soloist,  Mrs.  Doris  E.  Sammis, 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  The  invoca- 
tion was  given  by  Post  Chaplain  J.  P. 
Schaenzer,  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. The  main  address  was  delivered  by 
Rear  Admiral  Stanton  W.  Salisbury,  Chief, 
U.  S.  Navy  Chaplains.  The  memorial  wreath 
was  placed  at  the  marble  shrine  in  memory 
of  the  war  dead  by  Elwood  E.  Jarnagin,  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration, 
commander  of  the  Post. 

Joe   Kinghorne  retires 

After  27  years  of  service  with  USDA,  Joseph 
W.  Kinghorne,  assistant  director  of  the  Poul- 
try Branch  of  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  says  he  will  retire  June  30. 
Born  and  raised  in  Maryland,  Mr.  Kinghorne 
received  a  B.  S.  degree  in  agriculture  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  1911.  He  was  a 
farmer  prior  to  entering  USDA  service  In 
1912,  where  he  remained  until  195G,  there- 
upon going  with  the  National  Poultry  Insti- 
tute as  secretary  treasurer  and  director.  In 
1933  he  returned  to  USDA  in  the  old  AAA 
days,  where  he  was  assistant  chief  of  the 
poultry  section.  In  1946  Mr.  Kinghorne  was 
named  to  the  PMA  post  he  has  since  held. 
He  is  author  and  coauthor  of  numerous 
standard  articles  and  publications  covering 
the  poultry  industry.  He  was  associated 
with  the  World's  Poultry  Congress  held  at 
Cleveland  as  assistant  secretary  general  and 
head  of  exhibits.  Following  several  years  of 
duty  in  various  lines  for  the  World's  Poultry 
Science  Association,  Mr.  Kinghorne  was 
named  its  vice-president  for  the  United 
States  to  serve  until  1954. 
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Consolidation 


FOR  JULY  2, 1952 


Better  farm  living 

BETWEEN  1945  and  1950,  the  average 
level  of  living  of  United  States  farm 
operator  families  increased  22  percent, 
while  in  the  full  decade  between  1940 
and  1950,  the  rise  in  such  average  living 
levels  was  54  percent.  Without  purport- 
ing to  measure  the  relative  changes  in 
living  levels  as  between  farm  and  non- 
farm  families  this  is  the  general  conclu- 
sion reached  in  a  study  by  the  Bureau  or 
Agricultural  Economics  that  measures 
the  relative  changes  in  different  counties 
and  sections  of  the  country  at  different 
periods. 

The  indexes  issued  in  this  form  for 
States  and  counties  are  comparable  with 
those  published  in  May  1947  covering 
the  1940-45  period.  The  author  of  the 
study  of  living  levels  is  Margaret  Jarman 
Hagood.  County  data  are  based  on  the 
United  States  Census  of  Agriculture, 
from  which  indexes  are  worked  out  for 
1930,  1940,  1945,  and  1950  in  detail. 

Four  items  are  the  basis  for  determin- 
ing the  level-of-living  indexes,  all  of 
them  available  in  every  county  during 
part  of  the  whole  period  of  20  years. 
They  are  percentages  of  farms  with  elec- 
tricity, with  telephones,  with  automo- 
biles; and  the  average  farm  value  of 
products  sold  or  traded  in  the  year  before 
the  census.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  de- 
cline in  farm  telephones  in  the  1930 
decade  was  largely  offset  by  the  great  in- 
crease in  farm  electrification.  Between 
1940  and  1950  there  were  even  greater 
gains  in  electricity  and  modest  gains  in 
phones.  The  rise  in  the  level  of  living  of 
farm  people  was  generally  more  rapid  in 
the  areas  of  rapid  mechanization  from 
1940  to  1950.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rates  of  gain  in  family  living  were  not 
much  affected  by  changes  in  the  number 
of  farms.  (There  was  a  decrease  of  10 
percent  in  farms  in  the  1940-50  decade.) 

Every  State  and  almost  all  counties 
showed  gains  in  average  living  levels  of 
farm  families  between  1945  and  1950. 


Although  there  were  some  slight  varia- 
tions, the  pattern  on  the  whole  geo- 
graphically was  not  substantially 
changed  in  the  5  years  after  World  War 
II,  the  author  states. 

Indexes  computed  in  this  study  also 
show  a  general  upward  trend  in  farm 
operator  living  levels  between  1930  and 
1950  everywhere  in  the  country.  Even 
during  the  1930-40  era  of  severe  depres- 
sion, the  only  decrease  noted  was  in 
the  North  Central  region.  "Drought  and 
dust  storms  experienced  in  these  areas 
in  the  mid-1930's  were  so  severe  that  it 
is  surprising  that  the  general  decline 
of  this  index  was  only  from  107  to  100 
points,"  it  is  observed. 

With  the  United  States  1945  county 
average  index  at  100  as  the  base,  the 
average  1950  regional  county  indexes 
given  in  the  bulletin  are :  Northeast  Re- 
gion, 152  percent;  North  Central  Region, 
147  percent;  Southern  Region,  92  per- 
cent; West  Region,  145  percent.  State 
and  county  indexes  are  carried  out  for 
the  full  20  years. 

The  author  recognizes  that  the  rise  in 
rural  living  indexes  is  merely  part  of  the 
national  picture.  Although  no  compar- 
able measure  for  nonfarm  families  is 
available,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  na- 
tional purchasing  power  based  on  per 
capita  disposable  income  after  taxes  rose 
one-third  from  1940  to  1950,  and  more 
than  50  percent  from  1930  to  1950. 


Placement  committee 

The  Inter-Bureau  Placement  Committee 
has  been  set  up  by  Office  of  Personnel,  pat- 
terned after  the  Inter-Departmental  Place- 
ment Information  Exchange  established  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  It  meets 
weekly. 

Change  of  BAI  officials 

Changes  of  officials  In  charge  of  some  field 
posts  under  the  sanitary  livestock  and  meat 
inspection  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  include  these:  At  Danville,  HI., 
T.  P.  Hodges  succeeds  Dr.  J.  S.  Wolfram,  re- 
tired. At  Detroit,  Mich.,  Dr.  J.  A.  Ellens 
replaces  Dr.  F.  W.  Hock,  deceased.  Dr.  D.  E. 
Sweeney  succeeds  Dr.  E.  T.  Marsh  as  inspec- 
tor at  East  St.  Louis,  111.  The  inspector  at 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  is  Dr.  E.  E.  Salmon,  suc- 
ceeding Dr.  E.  C.  Hughes. 


ANOTHER  ADVANTAGE  to  the  consoli 
dated  housing  of  Department  agencies  in 
the  field  lies  in  their  ability  to  utilize 
common  services  and  office  functions. 
To  further  this  wider  use  of  common 
facilities  jointly  maintained,  Secretary 
Brannan  has  suggested  that  the  heads  of 
the  various  agencies  concerned  in  any 
such  completed  or  projected  move  set 
about  at  once  to  establish  themselves  as 
a  central  administrative  unit.  Such  a 
group  would  have  opportunities  for  better 
office  management  and  economies 
through  frequent  conferences.  The 
principal  officers  to  be  named  to  direct 
such  group  sessions  among  the  agency 
heads  would  be  rotated  at  intervals 
among  the  respective  services. 

As  of  May  15,  1952,  18  State  offices  of 
Department  agencies  were  physically 
consolidated.  Five  States  had  received 
authority  to  consolidate  their  offices,  and 
necessary  physical  alterations  were  in 
progress — California,  Connecticut,  Indi- 
ana, Tennessee,  and  Wyoming,  Two 
more  States  had  authority  to  unite  their 
offices  and  were  arranging  for  local  ac- 
commodations— Arizona  and  Wisconsin. 
Many  of  the  remaining  23  States  as  of 
May  15  had  received  authority  to  con- 
solidate, but  some  had  no  adequate  plans 
ready,  or  else  had  made  no  definite  de- 
terminations. 


Whitten  amendment 

The  amended  ruling  on  positions  in  the 
excepted  noncompetitive  service  for  grade 
GS-6  or  above  reads:  "No  present  or  former 
employee  may  be  promoted  or  appointed  to 
a  higher  grade  within  12  months  after  the 
last  permanent  or  indefinite  appointment 
which  began  his  latest  period  of  continuous 
Federal  employment  or  after  his  last  promo- 
tion or  appointment  to  a  higher  grade — 
whichever  is  later.  Credit  toward  the  12 
months  waiting  period  shall  be  given  for  any 
service  rendered  at  any  time  at  the  same 
grade  level  from  which  he  is  advancing,  or 
at  a  higher  grade  level." 

Fumigating  item 

We  noted  this  Introduction  to  a  learned 
paper  on  tobacco  and  health  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  as  of  March  29,  1952,  by 
Ronald  Scott,  D.  M.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  physician  to 
the  King's  Household:  "Of  all  the  imports  for 
which  the  Old  World  is  indebted  to  the  New, 
none  equals  In  medical  interest  tobacco, 
which  anticipated  the  Lend-Lease  Act  by 
nearly  450  years.  It  is  the  only  drug  to  which 
addiction  is  considered  respectable.  The 
habit  has  now  become  so  universal  In  Britain 
that  the  occasional  nonsmoking  railway 
compartment — which  has  long  since  replaced 
that  formerly  labeled  'smoker' — seldom  con- 
tains more  than  one  old  lady." 

Portuguese  honor  Deering 

The  rank  of  the  Commander  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  Christ  has  been  conferred  upon 
Dean  Arthur  L.  Deering  of  the  University  of 
Maine  College  of  Agriculture  for  his  service 
to  Portugal  during  two  ECA  missions  there. 
Dr.  Paul  R.  Miller,  Vermont's  Extension  di- 
rector, is  now  in  Portugal  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  of  Dean  Deering. 
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Going  to  grass 


SUBSTITUTION  OF  forage  crops  for 
grain  concentrates  efficiently  should 
save  manpower  and  scarce  materials  for 
the  maximum  production  of  feed  and 
livestock  products.  Plant  and  soils 
workers  at  the  Agricultural  Research 
Center,  Beltsville,  Md.,  give  at  least  four 
reasons  which  make  grasslands  funda- 
mental: (1)  They  are  the  source  of  major 
raw  materials  for  producing  milk  and 
livestock  products;  (2)  they  have  great 
potential  for  further  extension  and  de- 
velopment, especially  east  of  the  ninety- 
seventh  meridian;  (3)  improved  grass- 
lands will  yield  more  total  digestible  nu- 
trients than  the  feed  grains  per  acre,  at 
less  cost  and  greater  net  return  per  man- 
hour  of  labor;  (4)  grasslands  properly 
handled  are  valuable  in  restoring  organic 
matter  and  humus  to  depleted  croplands, 
and  thus  fit  in  well  with  desirable  rota- 
tions. 

Results  are  given  from  studies  con- 
ducted with  six  State  agricultural  exper- 
iment stations  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.  In  the  Corn  Belt  they 
find  that  high-forage  farms  derive 
higher  incomes  because  of  the  boost  in 
acre  yield  of  grains  resulting  from  the 
effect  of  grass  and  legumes,  as  well  as 
from  the  larger  business  volume  caused 
by  feeding  more  roughage-consuming 
animals.  In  Wisconsin  it  appears  that 
making  and  feeding  grass  silage  in- 
creases returns.  The  quality  and  value 
of  the  grass  and  legumes  are  greater 
when  put  into  the  silo.  By  using  less 
corn  for  silage,  the  hogs  and  poultry 
have  more  available  grain. 

On  specialized  Michigan  dairy  farms 
feed  costs  for  producing  100  pounds  of 
milk  can  be  cut  by  about  15  percent  by 
growing  and  feeding  more  good-quality 
forages.  In  Alabama  new  crops  like 
fescue,  Ladino  clover,  and  hard-seeded 
clover,  plus  improved  fertilization  of 
other  pasture  crops,  promises  to  make 
grass  with  livestock  profitable  on  smaller 
farms.  In  northern  Colorado,  adoption 
of  improved  practices  on  irrigated  pas- 
tures would  result  in  much  gain  with 
relatively  small  increase  in  labor  re- 
quirements. 

Finally,  in  central  Pennsylvania  im- 
proved methods  in  production  and  use  of 
legumes,  and  some  shifting  of  acreage 
from  grain  to  forage,  could  add  11  per- 
cent to  the  net  cash  farm  income  com- 
pared with  the  normal  practices.  Here 
they  figure  that  grain  output  would  be 
2  percent  less  while  roughage  production 
would  increase  about  15  percent  and  that 
of  pasture  by  about  65  percent. 
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The  BAE  analysis  points  out,  however, 
that  a  change-over  to  a  system  of  farm- 
ing with  more  grass  and  more  livestock 
will  generally  take  more  days  of  work, 
new  capital  investments,  and  a  greater 
variety  of  needed  skills  in  management — 
possibly  at  times  with  somewhat  greater 
risk.  In  other  words,  you  can't  usually 
get  something  for  nothing. 

Employee  Adjustment 

DETERMINATION  OF  one's  position  in 
respect  to  one's  environment  is  what  the 
personnel  folks  call  "orientation."  Ori- 
entation training  guideposts  have  been 
clearly  and  briefly  established  in  a  little 
manual  used  in  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration just  as  an  example  of 
similar  preparations  in  some  other 
USDA  agencies  to  make  recruits  feel 
right  at  home. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  per- 
sonnel people  declare  that  the  employee 
training  objective  is  to  develop  a  ver- 
satile, trained,  loyal,  well-informed 
working  force  who  will  perform  effec- 
tively and  economically  the  duties  of  the 
office.  Getting  the  new  worker  off  to  a 
good  start  is  the  first  step  in  the  training 
process. 

Following  the  usual  entrance  proce- 
dures, general  information  is  given  the 
new  employee  about  the  history  and 
functions  of  the  Department  and  how 
the  programs  of  FHA  fit  into  the  picture. 
All  major  details  about  pay,  withholding 
tax  and  retirement  deductions,  savings 
bond  buying  privileges,  and  step-in- 
creases are  explained.  Matters  of  an- 
nual and  sick  leave,  and  leave  with  and 
without  pay,  career  opportunities,  em- 
ployee awards  for  accomplishments  and 
efficiency,  and  the  employee  suggestion 
and  self-development  incentives  are  dis- 
cussed as  well. 

Employee  benefits,  handling  griev- 
ances and  appeals,  personal  and  official 
conduct  rules  and  the  regulations  gov- 
erning political  activity  and  public  office 
holding  are  reviewed.  Travel  regula- 
tions and  forms,  the  system  of  job  grad- 
ing and  performance  rating,  and  nu- 
merous employee  activities  for  welfare, 
recreation  and  credit — plus  safety  and 
first-aid  matters — are  found  in  the  out- 
line used  regularly  by  FHA  supervisors. 
This  is  all  part  of  the  important  system 
of  personnel  management  that  should 
foster  a  high  degree  of  service  in  USDA. 

Retirements 

Paul  R.  Preston,  who  has  handled  admin- 
istrative services  for  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  and  previously 
for  the  old  AAA,  has  retired  to  live  in  Winter 
Park,  Fla.  E.  K.  Bynum,  entomologist  with 
the  sugarcane  insect  laboratory,  Houma,  La., 
retired  effective  May  31. 


Colonial  farm  laws 

ARE  PROVISIONS  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  peculiar  to 
this  generation?  Have  we  ever  pre- 
viously had  export  subsidies  for  agricul- 
tural products  as  provided  in  section  32? 
Are  acreage  goals  and  production  ad- 
justments and  maximum  and  minimum 
price  controls  an  entirely  new  approach? 

One  of  USDA's  readers,  John  W.  Ste- 
wart, Production  and  Marketing  Admin- 
istration, has  been  conning  through 
Henning's  Statutes  of  Virginia  and  has 
come  up  with  some  colonial  laws  that 
were  much  like  the  ones  now  often  called 
a  threat  to  rugged  individualism. 

The  "Grand  Assemblie"  of  Virginia  at 
"James  Citie"  in  1623  enacted  a  law  "to 
see  that  a  sufficiency  of  corn  be  planted." 
By  1632  they  required  "two  acres  of  corn 
per  head  to  be  planted  and  tended." 
These  laws  were  repeated  many  times. 
Moreover,  the  "Grand  Assemblie"  passed 
continuous  laws  to  control  tobacco  pro- 
duction. They  did  it  with  acreage  limi- 
tations, by  directing  land  to  other 
specified  commodities,  by  providing  in- 
centives for  raising  other  crops,  by  pro- 
hibiting tobacco  planting  by  artisans  and 
newcomers,  and  by  entering  into  limita- 
tion agreements  with  Maryland  and 
Carolina.  The  wording  of  part  of  the 
preamble  to  a  marketing  order  regula- 
tion before  the  Grand  Assembly  in  1666 
seems  as  modern  as  1952: 

Whereas  the  quantity  of  tobacco  made  in 
this  country  by  Increase  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants  employing  themselves  wholly  to 
the  making  of  that  commodity,  and  the  con- 
tinued freedom  of  their  unlimited  planting 
is  become  so  great  that  all  markets  have 
become  glutted  with  it,  and  the  value  of  it 
reduced  to  so  low  a  rate  that  the  planter  Is 
rendered  incapable  of  subsisting,  and  the 
merchant  discouraged  In  his  trade     *     *     *. 

From  1645  through  1676  the  Assembly 
passed  many  laws  for  export  controls  and 
export  subsidies,  with  exports  prohibited 
on  corn,  hides,  leather,  wool,  and  grain. 
Export  duties  and  customs  were  lifted  in 
1655  on  tobacco  to  encourage  export  of 
a  surplus. 

As  for  price  controls,  they  were  passed, 
too.  In  1631-32,  corn  prices  were  fixed 
at  not  less  than  16  shillings  per  barrel. 
The  price  of  tobacco  was  set  at  not  less 
than  6  pence  per  pound.  In  1633  to- 
bacco went  under  price  ceilings,  but  by 
1639  they  returned  to  minimum  prices 
again.  During  the  1623-79  period,  the 
Virginia  Assembly  set  up  quality  stand- 
ards and  regulated  containers,  prescribed 
weights  and  measures,  and  exchange 
rates,  established  import  controls,  and 
even  authorized  a  plan  "for  increasing 
the  value  of  tobacco — all  the  bad  and 
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half  of  the  good  to  be  destroyed."  As 
ancient  philosophers  have  often  said: 
"There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 


it 


?? 


Plant  Saboteurs 


SOME  INSECTS  and  plant  diseases  got 
their  start  in  America.  Others  of  equally 
bad  repute  caught  rides  to  this  country 
somehow  from  overseas.  Examples  of 
the  native  assortment  are  such  insects 
as  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  the  plum 
curculio,  the  corn  earworm,  the  chinch 
bug,  the  forest  tent  caterpillar  and 
numerous  species  of  "hoppers."  Listed 
among  the  native  plant  diseases  are  cer- 
tain cereal  smuts,  apple  scab,  fire-blight 
of  fruit  trees,  bean  blight,  and  the  inju- 
rious oak  wilt. 

Federal  and  State  entolomogists  and 
other  associated  workers  are  constantly 
alert  to  conquer  our  own  worst  plant 
pests,  and  do  battle  against  those  of  for- 
eign origin  besides.  The  foreign-born  in- 
sect pests  that  have  become  too  widely 
distributed  for  comfort  here  are  the  Hes- 
sian fly  on  wheat,  the  European  corn 
borer,  the  apple  codling  moth,  the  San 
Jose  scale,  the  cotton  boll  weevil,  the 
Mexican  bean  beetle,  the  Japanese  bee- 
tle, the  gypsy  moth,  the  pink  bollworm 
of  cotton,  and  the  white-fringed  beetle. 
Imported  plant  diseases  include  the 
chestnut  blight  that  has  denuded  this 
country  of  these  fine  trees,  the  white  pine 
blister  rust,  the  Dutch  elm  disease,  and 
potato  ring  rot — not  to  forget  the  golden 
nematode  and  citrus  canker. 

Some  highly  dangerous  invaders  are 
trying  hard  to  sneak  in  here.  They  try 
to  break  through  customs  hidden  in 
straw,  lumber,  bulbs,  nursery  stock,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  as  stowaways  via  air- 
planes. But  the  watchful  eyes  of  our 
official  plant  quarantine  inspectors  at 
border,  sea,  and  air  ports  form  the  first 
line  of  defense  against  inroads  of  these 
unwanted  immigrant  pests.  The  second 
defense  line  has  been  set  up  recently — 
the  Nation-wide  detection  and  warning 
service.  Here  the  State  entomologists 
and  their  USDA  associates,  with  the  aid 
of  farm  and  industrial  forces,  attempt  to 
discover  serious  outbreaks  and  prevent 
widespread  occurrence  of  them.  Ordi- 
nary citizens  can  help,  too.  All  new  and 
unfamiliar  pests  should  be  reported 
promptly,  with  samples  of  them  and  the 
injury  they  cause  sent  to  the  nearest 
county  agricultural  agent.  Before  ask- 
ing friends  abroad  to  send  you  plant 
materials,  inquire  whether  there  are  any 
restrictions  on  the  entry  of  them.  All 
such  queries  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Quarantine,  209  River 
Street,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


UNIFORM  BURN  in  tobacco  leaf  is  one 
of  the  big  items  of  quality  for  the  cigar 
and  cigarette  trade.  Tobacco  that  goes 
out  easily  or  burns  irregularly  or  too 
fast  is  not  deemed  very  desirable  for 
manufacture.  USDA  and  State  tobacco 
breeders  and  graders  work  together  to 
solve  this  complex  problem.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  flue-cured  and  Maryland  leaf, 
the  problem  usually  is  to  determine  the 
extent  and  cost  of  soil  treatments  and 
fertilizing  rates,  as  well  as  field  handling 
methods  to  obtain  a  burn  standard  ac- 
ceptable to  the  trade.  For  some  cigar 
tobaccos  and  sometimes  for  burley  to- 
bacco, the  problem  seems  to  be  to  find 
the  basic  causes  that  result  in  tobacco 
with  low  burn  characteristics,  and  then 
work  to  overcome  them. 

Often  it  is  believed  that  the  availability 
of  potash  and  its  utilization  by  the  to- 
bacco plant  is  a  burn-determining  fac- 
tor. In  addition  to  potash,  chlorine  salts 
and  certain  other  complicating  factors 
must  be  considered.  The  solution  will 
come  only  from  intensive  research  in  the 
technical  fields  of  soils  and  plant  chem- 
istry, and  the  practical  application  of 
such  knowledge  to  farm  cropping 
methods. 

Readers'  reminders 

Secretary  on   immigration 

Secretary  Brannan  said  in  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that 
he  is  supporting  the  principles  of  H.  R.  7376, 
to  permit  the  entry  of  300,000  special  non- 
quota immigrants  from  specified  countries  in 
a  3-year  period.  Ask  VSDA  Editor  for  a  copy 
of  the  full  statement,  if  interested. 

Choosing   co-op  directors 

Farm  Credit  Administration  has  gone  into 
the  important  topic  of  choosing  and  electing 
the  right  kind  of  directors  for  farm  coopera- 
tives. If  you  need  a  copy  of  it,  write  the 
Director  of  Information  and  Extension,  PCA. 
Ask  for  Miscellaneous  Report  161.  A  com- 
panion publication  "Directors  Drivewheel  of 
Cooperatives"  is  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  the  responsibilities  of  directors  from 
back  issues  of  the  "News  for  Farmer  Cooper- 
atives." Ask  for  Reprint  2  If  you  need  a 
copy. 

Garden  fertilizers 

Home  gardeners  often  find  it  hard  to  con- 
vert recommended  applications  of  fertilizers 
for  large  areas  into  the  amounts  desirable  to 
use  in  a  row  or  a  small  plot,  or  even  in  one 
hill.  A  new  folder  has  been  prepared  by 
Charles  E.  Kellogg,  Division  of  Soil  Survey, 
USDA,  which  ir.  a  real  handy  guide  to  those 
who  only  need  relatively  small  amounts  of 
fertilizer.  It's  Leaflet  No.  307,  obtainable 
from  Inquiries  and  Distribution  Services, 
CfSce  of  Information. 

Reported  carEot  shipments 

Fruit  and  vegetable  carlot  shipments  re- 
ported to  the  USDA  Market  News  Service  in 
calendar  year  1951  amounted  to  723,583,  in- 
cluding boat  loadings  in  carlot  equivalents, 
but  not  including  truck  loadings.  Potatoes 
alone  represented  over  214,000  carloads. 


Retirement  finance 

The  Organization  of  Professional  Em- 
ployees of  USDA  has  figures  to  show  the 
declining  purchasing  power  of  the  annuity 
dollar  to  retirees.  For  those  who  retired  in 
1935  the  living  cost  has  about  doubled;  for 
those  retiring  in  1940,  it  has  increased  about 
four-fifths;  and  for  those  retiring  as  late  as 
1945,  cost  of  living  averages  increased  almost 
half. 

Help  acknowledged 

Among  the  acknowledgments  of  help  re- 
ceived in  preparing  his  book,  "The  Future 
of  American  Politics,"  Samuel  Lubell  lists 
a  few  USDA  personnel  who  read  his  chapter 
on  farm  affairs  and  made  suggestions.  They 
include  Director  M.  L.  Wilson,  Extension 
Service,  and  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics workers  Carl  C.  Taylor,  Margaret  J. 
Hagood,  Douglas  Ensminger,  and  Franklin 
Thackrey. 

South   big  pest-fighting   area 

On  the  basis  of  11  major  pesticides  esti- 
mated to  have  been  used  in  the  1949-50  crop 
seasons,  a  recent  regional  use  study  spon- 
sored by  PMA  State  committees  and  insular 
area  offices  shows  the  South  at  the  top  in 
their  usage.  The  Southern  States  used  40 
percent  of  these  chemicals,  the  North  Cen- 
tral States  used  about  23  percent,  slightly 
over  20  percent  were  used  in  the  New  England 
and  North  Atlantic  area,  and  about  17  per- 
cent in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific 
States. 


Brief  and  choice 

National  ACP  bulletin 

With  recommendations  for  the  1953  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  well  lined  up 
and  approved  by  the  cooperating  agencies, 
copies  of  the  national  bulletin  itemizing  them 
In  detail  are  being  distributed  to  State  PMA 
committees. 

Another  retirement 

Louise  McKlnney  of  the  Dairy  Branch, 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 
who  Joined  USDA  in  October  1917,  has  re- 
tired. She  did  considerable  work  in  recent 
years  on  dairy  marketing  programs. 


Farm  help  aids 
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Farm  placement  staffs  in  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  have  distributed  to  associated  field 
people  their  annual  kit  or  package  of  prac- 
tical aids  and  fact  sheets  in  behalf  of  recruit- 
ment of  farm  labor.  USES  representatives 
and  State  and  county  agricultural  mobiliza- 
tion committees  are  united  closely  in  this 
effort. 

Study  our  extension 

After  studying  in  three  groups  at  several 
United  States  land-grant  colleges  on  agri- 
cultural extension  practices  used  here,  47 
observers  from  Austria,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Germany,  France,  Norway,  Italy  and 
Yugoslavia,  will  review  their  findings  at  a 
meeting  in  USDA  on  August  9.  Mutual  Se- 
curity Agency  is  sponsor  of  the  project. 

Welcome  note  from  Wilder 

We  have  recently  heard  from  Henry  J. 
Wilder,  retired  and  living  at  746  E.  Street, 
San  Bernardino,  Calif.  He  served  in  the 
original  Bureau  of  Soils,  1901-14;  was  with 
the  Extension  Service  with  A.  C.  True,  C.  B. 
Smith,  and  A.  B.  Graham,  1914-21;  and 
finished  his  long  career  with  USDA  in  1943, 
after  an  interval  of  nearly  20  years  as  county 
agent  in  San  Bernardino  County.  He  praises 
Soil  Conservation  Service  for  its  local  work 
there  since   1937. 
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Pet  food  inspection 

Inspection  of  animal  foods  is  reaching  large 
proportions.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  re- 
ports that  in  March  this  year  canned  foods 
or  the  canned  or  fresh  frozen  ingredients  of 
dog,  cat,  and  other  pet  foods  amounted  to 
50,973,796  pounds. 

Co-op   credit   conference 

With  financial  assistance  from  the  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  Administration  and  Mu- 
tual Security  Agency,  the  University  of 
California  will  hold  a  conference  on  agricul- 
tural and  cooperative  credit  at  Berkeley, 
starting  August  4.  Later  those  attending 
will  tour  several  areas  of  the  West  and  South 
to  see  various  types  of  credit  institutions. 
Farmers  Home  Administration  forces  will  co- 
operate. Farm  Credit  Administration  will 
supply  services  requested. 

Jiujutsu  for  Jap  beetle 

Department  entomologists  suggest  apply- 
ing DDT  to  bushes  and  trees  to  kill  adult 
Japanese  bettles.  For  the  grub  stage,  which 
feeds  on  the  plant  roots,  they  suggest  either 
DDT,  chlordane,  or  use  of  the  "milky  disease" 
spores  in  grassy  areas.  Both  chlordane  and 
DDT  give  immediate  and  good  control  of 
grubs  for  5  to  8  years.  The  milky  disease  is 
slower  in  its  action,  but  soon  infects  the 
soil  thoroughly. 

Country  life  conference 

The  contributions  and  problems  of  the 
family  farm  is  the  topic  chosen  for  the 
American  Country  Life  Conference,  to  meet 
at  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture, 
Madison,  September  16-18.  Mrs.  Haven 
Smith,  Chappel,  Nebr.,  is  the  1952  president. 

Grassland   exhibits 

A  new  circular  that  tells  all  about  the  space 
and  other  details  relating  to  exhibits  to  be 
placed  at  the  International  Grasslands  Con- 
gress in  August  at  Penn  State  College  is 
ready.  Harris  T.  Baldwin,  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, is  chairman  of  exhibits.  The  circular 
can  be  had  by  writing  to  the  Organization 
Committee,  Sixth  International  Grasslands 
Congress,  1778  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

You   need   trees 

Six  lessons  in  tree  planting  is  a  cooperative 
publication  issued  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Country  Women's  Council,  U.  S.  A.  It 
is  a  sequel  to  "You  Owe  the  Land  a  Living" 
with  its  six  conservation  lessons.  The  new 
one  is  intended  to  show  farm  women  who 
belong  to  constituent  societies  of  the  CWC 
how  to  plant  farm  and  homestead  trees  and 
their  significance  and  value.  Copies  may  be 
had  by  writing  to  the  Division  of  Informa- 
tion and  Education,  United  States  Forest 
Service. 

San  Antonio  milkman 

Orville  A.  Jamison  of  the  Dairy  Branch, 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 
is  the  market  administrator  for  the  newly 
established  milk  marketing  order  for  the 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  area. 

Goat  milk  circular 

Because  milk  from  goats  is  in  demand  the 
year  around,  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 
investigated  the  frozen  storage  of  the  prod- 
uct as  one  way  of  making  the  supply  avail- 
able throughout  the  year.  Best  results  were 
secured  when  the  milk  was  frozen  and  stored 
at  —17°  F.  Further  details  are  found  in 
BDI  Information  136,  distributed  by  the 
Bureau. 

Delegates  to   Rome 

Assistant  Secretary  Knox  T.  Hutchinson  is 
the  United  States  delegate  to  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Council  sessions  in  Rome,  Italy, 
June  9-14.  The  alternate  is  Fred  J.  Rossiter, 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 


Employee  aid  in   Boston 

Boston  University's  Institute  of  Public 
Service  has  set  up  an  evening  educational 
program  something  like  that  of  our  Graduate 
School,  which  will  be  open  to  Federal  em- 
ployees there.  To  further  such  a  laudable 
service  to  Government  workers  in  Boston, 
USDA  Graduate  School  leaders  are  helping  to 
plan  the  courses  and  organize  an  advisory 
group  of  Federal  officials  in  that  area. 

Soviet  courses  at  GS 

The  Graduate  School  is  offering  three 
courses  in  the  fall  term  dealing  with  Russian 
affairs.  Courses  on  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
Soviet  Government  and  Political  Institutions 
will  be  taught  by  Valery  J.  Tereshtenko,  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York.  The  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  given 
by  Fritz  Epstein,  of  the  Slavic  division, 
Library  of  Congress. 

Seed   tester   retired 

M.  T.  Munn,  seed  specialist  and  research 
agronomist  at  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment 
Station,  has  retired  after  46  years  of  service 
there.  It  is  claimed  that  he  has  counted 
more  farm  seeds  than  any  other  living  person. 
He  also  served  on  official  missions  at  six 
international  seed  congresses. 

Citrus   export   program 

About  May  15,  cumulative  funds  obli- 
gated to  the  export  programs  for  citrus  fruits 
were  reported  thus  by  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Branch  of  PMA:  For  oranges  and  orange 
juices,  about  $2,069,000;  for  grapefruit,  $126,- 
990:  and  for  lemons,  $110,900.  Dried  prunes 
and  honey  shipments  abroad  are  also  in- 
cluded in  current  surplus  removal  efforts 
handled  by  the  Branch. 


India's  plant  food 


Dr.  F.  W.  Parker,  soils  research  director, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineering,  has  returned  from  a 
mission  to  India  where  he  helped  recommend 
establishment  of  facilities  for  domestic  fer- 
tilizer production.  He  states  that  their  cur- 
rent production  is  at  the  rate  of  about  100,- 
000  tons  of  nitrogen  and  10,000  tons  of  avail- 
able phosphate  annually. 

Molasses   markets 

A  large  and  flexible  market  is  open  for  more 
blackstrap  molasses  in  the  livestock  feed  in- 
dustry. Details  of  all  the  factors  existing  in 
the  industrial  molasses  field  are  carried  in  a 
new  report  by  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  on  marketing  molasses. 
Send  requests  to  the  PMA  Office  of  Informa- 
tion Services. 

Farm   mortgage  debt 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  gives  re- 
cent figures  on  the  mortgage  debt.  As  of  last 
January  the  total  farm  mortgage  debt  was 
$6,299,576X00,  8  percent  larger  than  the  year 
before.  The  peak  of  mortgage  debt  was  in 
January  1923,  at  $10,785,621,000. 

Honor  to   Miss   Warren 

Gertrude  Warren,  USDA  Extension  Service 
youth  leader,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Asso- 
ciation. Part  of  its  program  is  to  help  rural 
and  urban  women  unite  to  solve  their  com- 
mon problems. 

Canaigre  for  tannin 

Canaigre  roots  offer  the  best  promise  as  a 
domestic  source  of  vegetable  tannin,  in- 
dispensible  in  leather  manufacture.  At 
present  85  percent  of  our  vegetable  tannin 
supply  is  of  foreign  origin  and  most  of  the 
other  15  percent  comes  from  dead  chestnut 
wood  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  A 
pilot  plant  for  testing  the  commercial  value 
of  substitutes  like  canaigre  is  operated  by 
USDA. 


Oil  from  turpentine 

Our  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Chemistry,  in  cooperation  with  the  Navy 
Department,  has  found  a  way  to  make  syn- 
thetic lubricating  oils  from  a  constituent 
of  turpentine.  They  are  able  to  produce  oils 
for  aircraft,  gas-turbine  engines,  instrument 
oils,  and  greases.  These  may  be  used  alone 
or  mixed  with  mineral  oils  or  other  synthetic 
oils. 

Intercepted   pests 

Our  Plant  Quarantine  officials  constantly 
intercept  foreign  insect  pests.  Recently,  liv- 
ing larvae  of  the  durra  stem  borer  were  found 
at  the  port  of  Baltimore  in  broomcorn  from 
Greece.  Sweetpotatoes  from  Africa  were  in- 
tercepted at  Philadelphia,  heavily  infested 
with  a  weevil.  During  April  this  year  citrus 
canker  was  intercepted  on  11  occasions  at 
California  ports,  mostly  on  fruits  from  Japan 
and  China. 

Model  home   useful 

About  30  families  a  year  will  have  a  chance 
to  live  and  learn  under  modern  household 
conditions  in  the  newly  dedicated  model 
farm  home  erected  near  Kingstree,  S.  C. 
Mrs.  Marian  B.  Paul,  State  Negro  home  agent 
supervisor,  got  the  General  Education  Board 
to  put  $7,500  into  the  construction  of  the 
home,  and  the  rest  came  from  rural  clubs  and 
individuals  in  the  area.  It  is  looked  upon  as 
a  landmark  in  promoting  better  housing 
standards  and  better  rural  living. 

Sorghum   nurseries 

USDA's  Division  of  Cereal  Crops  and  Dis- 
eases is  continuing  the  cooperative  uniform 
sorghum  nursery  breeding  project.  Last 
season  there  were  nurseries  located  as  fol- 
lows: five  in  Texas,  three  each  in  Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  and  South  Dakota,  two  in  New  Mexi- 
co, and  one  apiece  in  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
Arizona,  and  California. 

Retirement  systems 

A  Federal  interagency  committee  has  been 
named  to  study  all  phases  of  the  possible 
extension  of  social  security  coverage  under 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  to  all  Federal 
workers.  The  study  was  instigated  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Meanwhile,  USDA's 
Employee  Council  has  a  committee  studying 
the  whole  subject,  with  a  report  to  be  com- 
pleted in  the  fall. 

Special  awards 

In  the  Secretary's  staff  meeting  on  Mav  29, 
service  certificates  and  service  buttons  were 
presented  to  Ivy  W.  Duggan,  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  R.  W.  Trul- 
linger,  Director,  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. The  former  has  20  years  and  the 
latter  40  years  of  USDA  service.  Wesley 
McCune,  executive  assistant  to  the  Secretary, 
presented  the  awards. 

Ross   tAoore  to  Mexico 

Dr.  Ross  Moore,  long  associated  with  our 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  has 
left  to  become  the  director  of  Point  IV  work 
in  Mexico. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  dis- 
tribution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  (July  1,  1949),  as  containing  admin- 
istrative information  required  for  the  proper 
transaction  of  the  public  business.  Retirees 
who  write  the  editor  requesting  it,  may  con- 
tinue to  get  USDA.  Please  write  instead  of 
■phoning  whenever  possible;  for  rush  orders 
call  Ext.  2058.  Elwood  R.  Mclntyre,  Editor  of 
USDA,  Office  of  Information,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Wheat  improvers 


WHEAT  BREEDERS  of  USDA  and  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
always  keep  in  mind  the  practical  needs 
of  the  grower,  the  grain  dealer,  the 
miller,  the  baker,  the  home  pastry  cook, 
and  the  consumer.  Their  job,  according 
to  Dr.  K.  S.  Quisenberry,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural 
Engineering,  is  to  sort  and  blend  the 
most  acceptable  qualities  of  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  native  and  foreign  wheat  strains 
into  kinds  that  suit  the  whole  range  of 
users.    This  takes  years  to  accomplish. 

The  Department's  plant  breeders  have 
been  collecting  varieties  and  strains  of 
wheat  from  all  over  the  world.  This 
huge  collection  today  numbers  about 
14,000  entries,  and  is  growing  daily  as 
the  plant  explorers  find  new  wheats. 
Nobody  knows  how  many  varieties  of 
wheat  there  are  in  the  world,  but  USDA 
varietal  surveys  have  listed  about  200 
commercially  grown  wheats  in  the 
United  States.  But  only  a  relatively 
few  of  these  are  grown  on  a  million  acres 
or  more  in  any  one  year.  Farmers  be- 
come attached  to  certain  wheats  and 
continue  to  grow  them  until  better  vari- 
pt.jes  are  discovered  and  developed  by 
the  Federal-State  breeders.  Some  vari- 
eties that  were  popular  a  decade  ago  no 
longer  meet  great  favor. 

Wheat  breeders  must  work  with  a  con- 
siderable series  of  different  desirable  or 
undesirable  characteristics  in  mind. 
Wheats  differ  in  grain  texture,  color, 
and  size;  in  their  protein  content;  in 
their  special  value  for  bread  or  for  pas- 
try; in  their  field  behavior  and  growth; 
in  such  visible  characters  as  heighth, 
strength  of  straw,  bearded  or  smooth, 
red  or  white  chaff,  time  of  maturity, 
and  test  weight  per  bushel.  Most  im- 
portant of  all  sometimes,  they  differ  in 
resistance  to  extremes  of  temperature, 
and  to  plant  diseases  and  insects.  Some 
wheats  are  hard  and  some  are  soft,  and 


some  are  sown  in  the  spring  and  others 
in  the  fall.  This  means  that  the  chem- 
ist, the  geneticist,  and  the  entomologist 
must  come  to  the  aid  of  the  wheat 
breeder. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Quisenberry,  it 
is  safe  to  claim  an  increase  of  15  to  20 
percent  in  the  new  varieties  of  hard  red 
winter  wheat  as  compared  to  the  old 
Turkey  variety.  He  also  feels  certain 
that  if  the  growers  of  spring  wheat  were 
compelled  to  depend  on  the  varieties 
used  50  years  ago,  the  output  in  the 
Northern  Great  Plains  would  be  less 
than  half  of  what  it  is  now. 


Grain  sanitation  program 

USDA,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  are  cooperating  in 
a  program  to  protect  grain  Intended  for 
human  consumption  from  rodent,  bird,  and 
insect  pests.  General  informational  mate- 
rials on  this  program  have  been  prepared  and 
released  through  the  various  agencies  con- 
cerned with  this  problem. 

Progress 

The  586  veterans  of  World  War  II  in  Mis- 
souri who  repaid  their  farm  operating  loans 
to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  during 
1951  showed  a  considerable  improvement  in 
their  situations  as  a  result  of  the  assist- 
ance received.  The  loans  averaged  $2,015 
and  the  veterans  had  the  loans  an  average 
of  3.2  years.  During  the  loan  period,  they 
increased  their  average  gross  income  from 
$2,540  to  $4,045  a  year  and  their  average 
net  worth  from  $2,170  to  $4,803.  Average 
value  of  total  property  owned  increased  from 
$3,145  to  $6,420.  Altogether  they  paid  over 
$107,000  in  interest  during  the  period  in 
which  they  were  indebted  to  the  Government. 

Less  "hoot  and  holler" 

By  the  first  of  May — 2%  years  after  Con- 
gress established  the  rural  telephone  loan 
program — REA  had  approved  telephone  loan 
allocations  totaling  nearly  $64,000,000  to  102 
commercial  companies  and  65  cooperatives 
in  38  States.  These  loan  funds  will  enable 
the  borrowers  to  bring  telephone  service  for 
the  first  time  to  more  than  115,000  rural 
families  and  to  provide  improved  service  to 
nearly  94,000  present  subscribers  over  55,000 
miles  of  new  and  rebuilt  pole  line.  Indica- 
tive of  the  great  demand  for  dependable  rural 
telephone  service,  REA  had  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  April  a  backlog  of  500  formally  exe- 
cuted loan  applications  from  41  States 
totaling  nearly  $93,000,000. 


Anthrax  in  man 


ALTHOUGH  PRIMARILY  a  disease  of 
livestock,  anthrax  may  be  contracted  by 
humans,  either  directly  by  contact  with 
infected  animals,  or  indirectly  through 
handling  contaminated  animal  ma- 
terials or  infected  objects  and  equip- 
ment. Those  whose  occupations  take 
them  into  contact  with  animals  or  who 
skin  hires,  cut  meat,  sort  wool,  or  make 
post-mortem  examinations  are  more 
likely  to  become  infected  with  anthrax 
than  others. 

Authorities  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  say  that  anthrax  in  man  often 
occurs  as  a  localized  skin  infection  like 
a  carbuncle,  or  as  an  infection  of  the 
lungs,  or  in  some  countries  where  the 
meat  of  infected  animals  is  eaten,  an 
intestinal  form  has  been  noted.  In  all 
cases  where  anthrax  is  suspected  prompt, 
medical  care  is  urged.  The  pulmonary 
form  which  is  caused  by  inhaling  an- 
thrax spores  in  places  where  hair  and 
wool  are  processed  is  rapid  in  its  course 
and  is  usually  fatal. 

The  Bureau  states  that  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  reported 
508  anthrax  cases  in  man  between  1944 
and  1951.  This  suggests  that  while  an- 
thrax is  not  common  to  humans,  it  is 
not  really  a  rare  disease.  For  treatment 
of  human  forms  of  anthrax,  the  Bureau 
specialists  say  that  the  recent  trend  in 
general  has  been  toward  use  of  peni- 
cillin, as  well  as  such  other  newer  anti- 
biotics as  aureomycin,  Chloromycetin, 
and  terramycin.  Use  of  antiserum, 
arsenicals,  and  sulfa  drugs  had  pre- 
viously given  good  results.  The  Bureau 
workers  believe  there  is  little  chance  in 
this  country,  with  its  careful  meat  in- 
spection service,  for  humans  to  get 
anthrax  when  they  consume  Federally 
inspected  meat  products.  The  bacilli  of 
anthrax  rarely  occur  in  milk  secretions, 
so  the  danger  through  milk  consumption 
is  remote,  it  is  pointed  out.  Of  course, 
milk  from  cows  showing  reaction  after 
vaccination  to  prevent  anthrax  should 
not  be  used  until  the  cows  return  to 
normal. 

According  to  C.  D.  Stein,  Pathological 
Division,  BAI,  anthrax  has  considerable 
historic  significance.  He  says  it  was 
the  first  disease  of  man  and  animals 
shown  to  be  caused  by  a  microorganism, 
and  the  first  one  against  which  a  bac- 
terial vaccine  was  proved  to  be  highly 
effective.  Indeed,  the  groundwork  for 
the  science  of  bacteriology  was  centered 
around  use  of  anthrax  as  a  principal 
subject  for  study. 
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For  superior  work 

PAY  INCREASES  for  superior  accom- 
plishment and  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
recently  awarded  employees,  as  indicated 
below: 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Chemistry:  Emille  C.  Rosewall,  Physical 
Science  Aid,  Peoria,  111, 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  Leon  A. 
Bischel,  Clerk-Typist  (County  Office  Clerk), 
Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.;  Velma  D.  Roggen- 
sack,  Clerk-Typist,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.;  Robert  L. 
Vansant,  Administrative  Officer,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Forest  Service:  Gordon  C.  Arrowood,  pur- 
chasing Clerk  (Typist),  Asheville,  N.  C; 
Andrew  Brands,  District  Forest  Ranger,  La- 
conia,  N.  H.;  Ella  F.  Cantrell,  Clerk,  Sand- 
point,  Idaho;  Phyllis  Clifford,  Mail  Clerk, 
Portland,  Oreg.;  Robert  F.  Collins,  Forester 
(Fire  Control),  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Leslie  L. 
Colvtll,  Forester,  Portland,  Oreg.;  Charles 
B.  Goetzen,  Forester  (TM),  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Lloyd  O.  Grapp,  Forester  (TM),  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  William  P.  Grooms,  Fire  Control  Aid, 
Vancouver,  Wash.;  Guy  B.  Johnson,  For- 
ester, Portland,  Oreg.;  Frances  M.  Leoni, 
Clerk  (Typist),  Alturas,  Calif.;  William  J. 
Lucas,  Range  Conservationist,  Ogden,  Utah; 
Juliette  A.  Mansfield,  Clerk-Typist,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.;  Thomas  D.  Monahan,  Fiscal 
Accountant  and  Auditor,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Spencer  T.  Moore,  Forester  (Adm),  Eugene, 
Oreg.;  Solomon  E.  Perkins,  Fire  Control  Aid 
(General) ,  Mississippi  National  Forest,  Miss.; 
Rex  N.  Qutberg,  Fire  Control  Aid  (General) 
Eldorado  National  Forest,  Placerville,  Calif.; 
Harry  H.  Ramm,  General  Supply  Officer, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Charles  C.  Sauer,  Admin- 
istrative Assistant,  Denver,  Colo.;  Leslie  P. 
Smith,  Civil  Engineer,  Warren,  Pa.;  Edward 
R.  Stoltz,  Clerk,  Rhinelander,  Wis.;  Nelson 
S.  Stone,  Fire  Control  Aid,  Nevada  City, 
Calif.;  Lory  R.  Strickenberg,  Mechanical  En- 
gineer, Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Luther  T.  Thomas, 
Forestry  Aid  (Research),  Lake  City,  Fla.; 
Phyllis  U.  Wooten,  Clerk-Stenographer, 
Alamogordo,  N.  Mex. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations: 
Joan  C.  Sheffield,  Clerk-Typist,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Plant  Industry,  Soils  and  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering: Agnes  M.  Ellis,  Assistant  Technical 
Editor,  Beltsville,  Md. 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration: 
Herschel  L.  Fulmer,  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Inspector  in  Charge  (Terminal  Mar- 
ket), Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Mary  E.  Laline,  Clerk- 
Stenographer,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Kermit  E. 
Voelkel,  Cotton  Field  Representative,  Aus- 
tin, Tex.;  Maggie  L.  Young,  Clerk-Typist, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  Mabel  H.  Clark, 
Clerk-Stenographer,  Dadeville,  Ala.;  Gladys 
V.  Donaldson,  Clerk-Stenographer,  Auburn, 
Ala.;  John  N.  Jungck,  Engineering  Aid,  Le- 
Center,  Minn.;  Wtllard  L.  McFillen,  Soil 
Conservationist,  Parsons,  Kans.;  Eugene  F. 
Williams.  Engineering  Aid  (General), 
Tucson,  Ariz. 


USDA  on  television 

A  new  series  of  30-minute  television  pro- 
grams by  USDA  in  cooperation  with  Station 
WTOP-TV  started  on  Sunday,  June  8,  on 
Channel  9,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  first 
program  featured  a  "staff  conference"  with 
Secretary  Brannan  and  eight  agency  chiefs 
discussing  problems  confronting  agriculture 
this  year.  The  series,  entitled  "You  and 
Your  Land"  Is  being  televised  each  Sunday 
at  10:30  a.  m.  Started  at  the  request  of 
the  television  station  for  a  program  showing 
some  of  the  services  of  USDA,  this  series 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  illustrate 
the  work  of  the  various  agencies. 


New  book  on  soil  tilth 

Dr.  Byron  T.  Shaw,  Agricultural  Research 
Administrator,  and  10  other  soils  and  plant 
specialists  have  collaborated  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  new  book,  "Soil  Physical  Conditions 
and  Plant  Growth."  It  is  sponsored  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Soil  Tilth  established 
by  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy  and 
the  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neers. Other  scientists  who  contributed 
chapters  Include  Lyle  T.  Alexander,  Soil 
Scientist,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils, 
and  Agricultural  Engineering;  R.  M.  Hagan, 
Assistant  Irrigation  Technologist,  California 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  J.  F.  Lutz, 
Professor  of  Soils,  North  Carolina  State 
College;  T.  M.  McCalla,  Bacteriologist,  Soil 
Conservation  Service;  H.  E.  Middleton,  Assist- 
ant Chief  of  Research,  Soil  Conservation 
Service;  L.  A.  Richards,  Soil  Physicist,  United 
States  Regional  Salinity  and  Roubidoux 
Laboratories,  Riverside,  Calif.;  S.  J.  Richards, 
Associate  Irrigation  Engineer,  University  of 
California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station; 
M.  B.  Russell,  Head  of  the  Agronomy  Depart- 
ment, University  of  Illinois;  and  C.  H.  Wad- 
leigh,  Head  of  the  Division  of  Sugar  Plant 
Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering. 


Goals  for  goals 


CONTEMPLATED  ANNOUNCEMENT 
dates  set  well  in  advance  for  the  1953 
agricultural  production  goals  are  them- 
selves "goals"  for  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Production  Goals  and  the  State 
Agricultural  Mobilization  Committees 
and  allied  State  agencies. 

In  Memorandum  No.  59,  Secretary 
Brannan,  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Mobilization  Committee, 
outlined  and  emphasized  the  procedures 
which  are  followed  to  inform  farmers  in 
ample  time  to  "get  set"  for  all-out  ef- 
forts in  the  1953  crop  season.  After  all 
of  the  detailed  advance  planning  and 
subsequent  reviews  by  the  States  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  are  finished,  the  de- 
sirable dates  sought  for  public  announce- 
ments are  as  follows: 

Fall-sown  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and 
flaxseed,  winter  cover  crop  seeds  and 
winter  vegetables — July  25-August  1; 
spring  vegetables — October  1;  potatoes 
and  sweet  potatoes — November  18;  cot- 
ton— December  16;  spring-sown  crops  f 
all  kinds — January  12,  1953;  and  sum- 
mer and  fall  vegetables  for  fresh  market 
and  vegetables  for  processing — February 
2,  1953. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Production  Goals  who  review  all  pro- 
posals for  goals  before  they  are  forwarded 
to  the  States  and  who  will  develop  a  pre- 
liminary land-use  balance  for  1953  are: 
Raub  Snyder,  PMA,  chairman;  M.  R. 
Clarkson,  ARA;  Sherman  E.  Johnson, 
BAE;  Paul  Kepner,  Ext.;  A.  P.  Esgate, 
FCA;  M.  B.  Braswell,  FHA;  Stanley 
Gaines,  OI;  J.  A.  Becker,  OFAR;  E.  C. 
Weitzell,  RE  A;  T.  L.  Gaston,  SCS;  and 
Phillip  F.  Aylesworth,  Sec. 


Better  management 

MANAGEMENT  IMPROVEMENT  as 
part  of  the  Department's  employee  pro- 
gram is  little  understood  by  newcomers, 
and  often  disregarded  by  older  employees 
as  not  pertaining  to  them.  Yet,  says  A. 
James  Martin,  Office  of  Personnel,  most 
employees  are  more  or  less  familiar  with 
their  own  and  others'  efforts  to  gain  the 
very  objectives  for  which  the  manage- 
ment improvement  program  stands. 

These  familiar  and  commonly  sought 
objectives  include  cost  reduction,  man- 
power saving,  simplifying  procedures, 
saving  materials,  and  improving  opera- 
tions and  organization.  Mr.  Martin  re- 
■  minds  us  that  our  management  improve- 
ment program  has  been  going  on  since 
the  Department's  very  beginning.  World 
War  n  prompted  greater  efforts  for  in- 
creased efficiency  and  economy,  he  says. 
This  led  to  the  more  formal  approach  to 
a  solution  of  the  objectives — to  do  more 
with  less  people  than  had  been  thought 
possible. 

It  is  often  observed  that  employees  be- 
lieve that  management  improvement  has 
little  to  do  with  the  average  worker.  "It's 
the  job  of  the  Administrator  and  his 
staff — that's  what  they  are  paid  for." 
Mr.  Martin  declares  that  you  as  an  em- 
ployee are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the 
management  improvement  program  as 
the  Chief,  the  Director,  your  supervisor, 
or  anybody  else  in  an  administrative 
position.  Improvement  of  your  own 
work  and  the  work  of  others  is  a  respon- 
sibility inherent  in  every  job. 

No  matter  whether  attracted  by  cash 
awards  or  citations  or  doing  your  job  bet- 
ter, if  you  have  an  idea  for  improving 
the  work  of  this  Department  or  its 
branches,  submit  that  idea  for  official 
consideration.  Employees  will  find,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Martin,  that  your  super- 
visor will  help  you  perfect  those  ideas 
and  give  you  the  necessary  forms  to  sub- 
mit them  for  further  consideration — and 
possible  adoption. 


Apt  test  for  wheat  weevils 

A  simple  test  devised  by  Albert  C.  Apt  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quar- 
antine's Manhattan,  Kans.,  laboratory  re- 
veals within  a  few  minutes  the  percentage 
of  wheat  damaged  by  Insects.  A  100-gram 
sample  of  wheat  Is  placed  In  a  flat-bottomed 
pan  7  Inches  wide  and  3  inches  deep.  A 
pint  of  a  2  percent  solution  of  ferric  nitrate 
In  water  Is  poured  over  the  wheat.  When 
the  contents  are  swirled  In  the  pan  for  30 
seconds,  the  weevil-damaged  kernels  float  to 
the  surface  where  they  can  be  counted 
readily.  Since  warehousemen  sometimes  re- 
ject farm-stored  grain  that  Is  In  bad  condi- 
tion, the  farmer  may  use  this  test  on  his 
grain  beforehand  to  determine  the  extent 
of  infestation.  A  gallon  of  the  solution  costs 
less  than  50  cents,  and  It  may  be  strained 
through  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth  and  used 
repeatedly. 
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Research  advisers 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  Policy 
Committee  members  wish  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  advisory  committee 
system  which  was  set  up  under  the  Re- 
search and  Marketing  Act  of  1946.  To 
this  end,  the  Committee  has  recom- 
mended certain  forward  steps.  The  de- 
sire of  the  House  Subcommittee  on* 
Agriculture  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  all  agricultural  research  in 
the  Department  be  reviewed  by  advisory 
committees  increases  the  importance  of 
the  deliberations  and  recommendations 
of  such  advisory  bodies. 

At  a  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
late  in  May,  the  Agricultural  Research 
Policy  Committee  recommended  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  Administrator  of 
Agricultural  Research:  (1)  That  a  for- 
estry and  forest  products  research  ad- 
visory committee  be  established  on  a 
temporary  basis.  None  has  existed 
heretofore.  (2)  That  a  study  group  be 
named  to  survey  the  present  research  on 
soils,  water,  and  fertilizers,  to  report 
back  to  the  ARPC.  (3)  That  a  similar 
group  should  consider  present  research 
on  the  economics  of  production.  These 
two  groups  will  supplement  the  consid- 
eration being  given  to  production,  utili- 
zation, and  marketing  research  by  the 
existing  commodity  and  functional  ad- 
visory committees. 

Dr.  Barnard  Joy  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Administration  is  executive 
secretary  of  the  ARPC,  whose  present 
members  are: 

Dr.  John  D.  Black,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  A.  A.  Brock,  Director, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  State  of 
California,  Sacramento,  Calif. ;  Dr.  John 
H.  Davis,  Executive  Secretary,  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C;  Dr.  C.  G.  King,  Scientific 
Director,  The  Nutrition  Foundation,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Albert  K.  Mitchell, 
Albert,  N.  Mex.;  Herschel  D.  Newsom, 
Master,  The  National  Grange,  Washing- 
ton 6,  D.  C;  James  G.  Patton,  President, 
National  Farmers  Union,  Denver,  Colo.; 
Harry  J.  Reed,  School  of  Agriculture, 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  Mrs. 
Raymond  Sayre,  President,  the  Associ- 
ated Women  of  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  Fed.;  Ackworth,  Iowa;  Dean 
Stanley,  Stanley  Fruit  Company,  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.;  H.  Vandiver,  Mid- South  Cot- 
ton Growers  Association,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 


New  glue  spreader 

A  CONVENIENT  method  of  applying  a 
uniform  glue  film  to  wooden  strips  is 
provided  by  a  simple,  hand-operated 
glue  spreader,  developed  at  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  in  the  course  of  its  research.  It  is 
especially  useful  for  spreading  glue  on 
the  wood  strips  used  in  on-the-f arm  fab- 
rication of  laminated  barn  rafters.  The 
spreader  was  designed  so  that  it  can  be 
moved  by  hand  along  the  upper  surface 
of  the  wood  strip ;  it  will  handle  material 
up  to  4  inches  in  width.  The  glue  reser- 
voir, 4  inches  wide  and  curved  to  a  radius 
of  about  3  inches,  has  sufficient  capacity 
to  cover  about  75  lineal  feet  of  nominal 
2-inch-wide  lumber  at  a  spreading  rate 
of  50  pounds  of  glue  per  1,000  square  feet 
of  area.  The  simplicity  of  the  unit  fa- 
cilitates thorough,  easy  cleaning  after 
use. 

The  compactness  and  portability  of  the 
device  make  it  especially  useful  for  small 
gluing  operations  where  limitations  of 
space  or  cost  do  not  permit  the  use  of  a 
stationary,  motor-driven  spreader.  Its 
construction  requires  only  those  skills 
and  facilities  ordinarily  found  in  a  small 
workshop. 

The  spreading  mechanism  consists  of 
a  cylindrical  wood  block  or  roller 
mounted  in  a  plywood  frame.  The 
cylinder  is  covered  with  corrugated  rub- 
ber floor  matting  and  is  flanked  with 
protruding  metal  flanges.  The  metal 
glue  reservoir  is  hung  on  the  bolt  so  that 
its  bottom  edge  forms  a  "doctor"  bar 
with  the  cylinder  and  can  be  adjusted 
to  regulate  the  flow  of  glue.  Rubber 
skirts  form  a  seal  between  the  sides  of 
the  reservoir  and  the  flanges. 


Use  It  or  Lose  It — Under  the  latest 
annual  leave  law,  employees  must 
use  up  all  1952  annual  leave  by  June 
30,  1953,  or  lose  the  unused  portion. 


Farm  paper  awards 

The  American  Agricultural  Editors'  Asso- 
ciation has  polled  its  membership  again  for 
the  sixth  annual  distinguished  service  award. 
Former  recipients  of  this  award  were  Liberty 
Hyde  Bailey  and  the  late  H.  E.  Babcock  of 
New  York;  Dr.  E.  S.  McPadden  of  Texas;  Dr. 
Donald  F.  Jones  of  Connecticut;  and  Dr. 
Hugh  H.  Bennett,  former  chief.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  USDA. 

Transportation  committee  named 

To  assure  an  Integrated  USDA  policy  on 
transportation  matters,  a  Department  Co- 
ordinating Committee  on  Transportation  has 
been  appointed.  This  committee,  whose 
chairman  is  Louis  H.  Bean,  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary, will  have  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing over-all  Department  policy  on  all  trans- 
portation matters  in  the  form  of  informal 
statements  and  formal  testimony  before  Con- 
gressional committees,  legislative  reports 
furnished  at  the  request  of  Congressional 
committees,  consultation  with  other  Depart- 
ments in  matters  of  joint  interest,  and  in 
all  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
other  hearings. 


Poultry  book 

Factors  favorable  and  unfavorable  to  suc- 
cessful poultry  farming  and  studies  of  costs 
and  profits  therefrom  are  found  in  a  new 
book,  Economics  of  Poultry  Management,  by 
Harold  E.  Botsford,  professor  of  poultry  hus- 
bandry, Cornell  University.  It's  by  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  440  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y.    The  price  is  $5.75. 

What  is  Point  IV? 

An  address  by  the  Secretary  of  State  which 
develops  all  the  answers  to  leading  questions 
relative  to  Point  IV  programs  abroad  has 
been  printed  for  distribution  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Get  this  12-page  statement 
by  asking  for  4487,  Economic  Series  30,  ob- 
tainable only  from  Division  of  Publications, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs.     This  office  has  none. 

Keeping  apples   better 

Results  of  a  survey  made  by  the  Washing- 
ton State  Apple  Commission  of  252  apple 
packing  and  storage  houses  under  a  Re- 
search and  Marketing  Act  fund  gives  some 
interesting  findings  and  cost  figures.  A  copy 
of  the  full  report  on  boxed  apples  at  Pacif- 
ic Northwest  storage  houses  may  be  had 
from  Information  Services,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration. 

Doubled  farm   debt 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry of  the  U.  S.  Senate  has  put  out  a 
mimeograph  document  of  eight  pages  with  a 
map,  entitled  "The  Present  Credit  and  Debt 
Position  of  Farmers."  It  especially  refers  to 
the  Western  Corn  Belt  and  the  soft  corn  and 
drought  areas.  Here,  the  circular  says,  40 
percent  of  the  banks  will  make  fewer  loans 
this  year  and  many  farmers  are  being  turned 
away  to  get  help  from  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  the  PCA's.  USDA  has  no 
copies. 

Learn  forestry  by  mail 

A  new  correspondence  course  entitled 
"Farm  Forestry,"  being  offered  by  the  USDA 
Graduate  School,  provides  instruction  in  the 
management  of  woods  on  the  farm  and  the 
growing  of  wood  as  a  farm  crop.  Instructor 
is  Mr.  John  F.  Preston,  recently  retired  as 
Chief  Forester  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  author  of  "Farm  Wood  Crops." 
Fee  for  the  course  is  $33,  including  tuition, 
books  and  mailing  costs.  There  is  not  time 
limit  on  registration,  and  the  course  Is  de- 
signed to  be  completed  in  a  year.  Students 
may  register  by  writing  to  the  Graduate 
School,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

A/lcArdle  heads  Forest  Service 

On  July  1,  Richard  E.  McArdle  succeeded 
Lyle  F.  Watts  as  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service.  Starting  as  a  fire  guard  40 
years  ago,  Mr.  Watts  worked  up  through  the 
ranks  to  the  Nation's  top  forestry  position. 
He  did  research  work  and  spent  5  years  as 
head  of  a  forestry  experiment  station,  and 
was  the  organizer  and  first  chief  of  the  Utah 
School  of  Forestry.  Mr.  McArdle  has  been 
with  FS  for  more  than  25  years,  and  since 
1944  he  has  been  assistant  chief  in  charge 
of  cooperative  State-Federal  forestry  pro- 
grams. He  directed  two  regional  forestry 
experiment  stations  for  a  time  and  con- 
ducted research  on  fire  control  and  timber 
yield.  In  World  War  I  Mr.  McArdle  went 
overseas  with  the  United  States  Army.  He 
is  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  has  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  forestry  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  His  first  work  with  FS 
was  as  a  Junior  Forester  in  1924  with  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and  Range  Experi- 
ment Station.  Mr.  Watts  received  a  part- 
ing tribute  from  Secretary  Brannan  upon 
retirement. 
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Brief  and  choice 

On  the  magic  carpet 

Three  OFAR  people  have  gone  to  Baghdad 
under  Point  IV  programs — S.  Cabell  Shull, 
marketing  specialist;  Ralph  W.  Gill,  voca- 
tional agriculture;  and  Marion  E.  Olson,  ex- 
tension specialist.  Coming  this  way  for 
studies  in  U.S.  livestock  methods  is  Dr. 
Al-Doghramachi,  veterinary  surgeon  from 
Mosul,  for  a  year's  sojourn  in  our  midst. 

Careers  with  SCS 

Trained  conservationists,  civil  and  agri- 
cultural engineers,  cartographers,  agrono- 
mists, soil  specialists,  and  foresters  are  quali- 
fied fcr  positions  in  the  broad  field  of  work 
administered  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. "Careers  in  Soil  Conservation"  is  a  new 
booklet  issued  as  Agricultural  Information 
Bulletin  No.  76.  Ask  for  your  copy  from  In- 
quiries and  Distribution  Service,  Office  of 
Information. 

Call  for  Grass  Yearbooks 

When  the  Grassland  Congress  convenes  on 
August  17  at  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
TJSDA's  Grassland  Committee  hopes  to  be 
able  to  hand  each  foreign  delegate  a  copy 
of  the  1948  yearbook  entitled  "Grass."  Some 
copies  are  available  for  this  purpose,  but 
about  150  more  are  needed.  An  idle  copy 
lying  on  your  shelves  may  be  read  avidly  by 
one  of  these  foreign  visitors.  Please  send 
unneeded  or  extra  copies  to  Stanley  Gaines, 
Office  of  Information,  Room  406  A. 

More  fertilizer  used 

Total  consumption  of  commercial  fertiliz- 
ers In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1951, 
,  amounted  to  20,988,740  tons,  according  to  a 
study  entitled  "Commercial  Fertilizers  Con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  1950-51,"  pre- 
pared by  Walter  Scholl  and  H.  M.  Wallace  of 
the  Division  of  Fertilizer  and  Agricultural 
Lime,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and 
Agricultural  Engineering,  ARA,  Beltsville. 
The  study  shows  the  tonnage  by  States,  the 
mixtures  and  materials  used,  and  the  nutri- 
ents contained  in  fertilizers  consumed. 

Katherine  Smith  retires 

Miss  Katherine  Smith  of  the  Office  of  In- 
formation retired  June  30,  after  a  period  of 
productive  service  for  USDA  which  began 
in  1912  as  editor  of  food  and  drug  publica- 
tions in  the  old  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  She 
is  a  native  of  Niagara  county,  New  York, 
where  she  will  make  her  future  home  at  her 
country  residence  near  Gasport,  N.  Y.  Miss 
Smith  majored  in  chemistry  and  English  at 
Barnard  College,  New  York  City,  and  there- 
after worked  in  the  publishing  house  of 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  and  later  as  editor  of 
State  agricultural  publications  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.  After  her  term  of  service  with  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  she  joined  the  Press 
Service,  Office  of  Information,  in  1929.  Here 
she  was  editor  of  The  Official  Record  (fore- 
runner of  USDA)  for  a  few  years,  and  then 
wrote  official  press  releases  for  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine.  Subsequently  Miss 
Smith  was  assigned  to  supervise  and  de- 
velop the  photograph  files  of  the  Press  Serv- 
ice. Here  she  made  a  special  feature  of 
"picture  stories"  and  other  special  photo- 
graph material  to  aid  free  lance  writers  and 
regular  correspondents  in  covering  the  ma- 
jor programs  and  activities  of  USDA,  with 
emphasis  on  scientific  research.  In  1949 
she  transferred  to  the  editorial  section  in 
the  Division  of  Publications,  where  she 
worked  on  the  revision  of  numerous  farmers' 
bulletins  and  helped  with  technical  publi- 
cations on  chemistry.  Among  the  latter  is 
the  1950-51  USDA  Yearbook,  "Crops  in 
Peace  and  War." 


Chicken  feast 

On  August  5  at  Delaware  University's 
Georgetown  Agricultural  Substation  more 
than  1,000  farm  folks  will  feast  on  pit- 
broiled  barbequed  chicken  as  the  noon  fea- 
ture of  demonstration  events.  The  Exten- 
sion Service  and  the  Delaware  Poultry  Im- 
provement Association  are  staging  it. 

Mrs.  Korn  retires 

After  completion  of  Federal  service  for  33 
years,  Mrs.  Katherine  Korn  of  the  Office  of 
Information  retired  effective  June  30.  She 
started  out  as  a  school  teacher  in  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  came  to  Washington, 
D.  O,  in  1919.  During  her  career  with  the 
Department  Mrs.  Korn  worked  in  the  Illus- 
trations Section  for  several  years,  later  going 
to  the  Inquiries  and  Distribution  Service. 

Picture  stories 

Three  more  picture  stories  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  Information  and  co- 
operating USDA  specialists.  They  are 
Picture  Story  No.  87,  "Late  Plantings  Are 
Gardening  Essentials;"  No.  88,  "PM  (Pre- 
ventive Maintenance)  Reduces  Farm  Re- 
pairs;" and  No.  89,  "Don't  Feed  Stored 
Grains  to  Insects."  Each  one  carries  a  page 
of  text  and  eight  to  ten  pictures.  Write 
Editor  of  USDA. 

Knight  receives  honorary  doctorate 

Howard  Lawton  Knight,  of  Westminster, 
Md.,  who  retired  from  USDA  in  1946  after 
42  years  with  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Agriculture  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  its  annual  commencement  exer- 
cises June  1.  The  citation  stressed  his  forty 
years'  service  with  the  "Experiment  Station 
Record."  Dr.  Knight  was  graduated  from 
the  university  in  1902. 

Radio  farm  directors  meet 

The  National  Association  of  Radio  Farm 
Directors  held  a  highly  successful  meeting 
in  Washington,  June  16  and  17,  despite  the 
oppressive  heat.  They  met  with  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees, listened  to  a  discussion  about 
"Filling  the  Fifth  Plate,"  and  asked  ques- 
tions of  the  speakers:  Secretary  Charles  F. 
Brannan;  Gus  F.  Geissler,  Administrator  of 
PMA;  Byron  T.  Shaw,  Administrator  of  ARA; 
and  O.  V.  Wells,  Chief  of  BAE.  They  also 
took  part  in  a  round-table  discussion  of 
USDA's  informational  services  led  by  R.  L. 
Webster,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, and  listened  to  a  talk  on  television 
presented  by  Maynard  Soeece  of  USDA's  Ra- 
dio and  Television  Service. 

Pasture  yields  tested 

Pasture  production  tests  conducted  by  the 
Mississippi  Experiment  Station  last  year 
show  that  the  application  of  irrigation  water 
and  fertilizers  in  proper  amount  and  time 
will  increase  yields  about  four-fold.  Most 
significant  Increases  were  obtained  late  in 
the  season.  In  September  and  October  un- 
fertilized and  unirrigated  pastures  produced 
59  pounds  of  herbage  an  acre  per  day;  irri- 
gated but  unfertilized  plots  produced  105 
pounds;  fertilized  but  unirrigated  plots 
produced  136  pounds;  while  the  fertilized 
and  irrigated  plots  produced  243  pounds. 
Dallis  and  Bermuda  grass  and  hop  clover 
pastures  were  used  in  the  study.  Fertilizer 
rates  varied  from  60  to  180  pounds  of  phos- 
phate per  acre  alone  and  in  combination 
with  90  pounds  of  potassium.  Nitrcgen 
rates  varied  from  64  pounds  in  one  appli- 
cation to  32  pounds  after  each  clipping. 
Water  was  applied  seven  times  during  the 
summer  at  the  rate  of  V/2  inches  per  appli- 
cation. Detailed  results  of  the  study  are 
presented  in  the  April  issue  of  "Mississippi 
Farm  Research,"  available  upon  request 
from  the  Mississippi  Experiment  Station, 
State  College,  Miss. 


Fun   is  fundamental 

The  combined  reports  made  to  Extension 
Service  in  1950-51  by  county  workers  show 
that  during  the  year  more  than  700,000  fam- 
ilies in  2,400  counties  were  helped  with  im- 
proving home  recreation  facilities.  More 
than  34,000  communities  in  2.200  counties 
had  Extension  Service  aid  in  bettering 
recreational  means  and  methods.  During 
this  period  about  7,200  4-H  Club  encamp- 
ments were  sponsored  by  local  leaders  and 
Extension  staffs. 

Safe  spray  for  bees 

Honey  bees  are  vital  to  the  tripping  of 
alfalfa  flowers  and  the  setting  of  the  seed. 
Entomologists  find  that  the  use  of  DDT  in 
proper  formulas  prior  to  the  flowering  of 
the  alfalfa  will  usually  protect  the  crop  from 
damage  by  Lygus  bugs  and  not  hurt  the 
pollinating  bees.  If  subsequent  treatments 
are  needed,  toxaphene  can  be  safely  used 
with  good  effect,  if  applications  are  made 
when  the  bees  are  not  working  afield — before 
7  a.  m.  and  after  7  p.  m. 

Corn  boys'  tour 

M.  R.  Harris,  extension  plant  pathologist, 
Washington  State  College,  Pullman,  Wash., 
read  our  piece  about  the  1913  corn  cham- 
pions coming  to  Washington,  D.  C.  He  re- 
calls his  own  trip  here  in  1916  as  one  of  a 
group  called  the  "Ohio  Corn  Boys."  Besides 
seeing  the  Department,  they  met  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  at  the  White  House.  "If 
you  wonder  where  some  of  the  old  timers 
are,  here  is  one  of  them,"  wrote  Mr.  Harris, 
always  a  booster  for  4-H  clubs. 

Goresline  to  Army  Food  Laboratory 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Goresline,  food  technologist 
for  PMA's  Poultry  Branch,  left  USDA  July  5 
to  supervise  scientific  investigations  on  food- 
stuffs for  the  Quartermaster  Food  and  Con- 
tainer Institute  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  Chi- 
cago. During  the  war,  Dr.  Goresline  was 
assigned  the  task  of  solving  problems  con- 
cerning the  production  and  processing  of 
dried  eggs,  which  became  an  important  war- 
time food  product.  His  work  also  included 
research  in  connection  with  the  production 
and  processing  of  frozen  eggs  and  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  effective  meth- 
ods of  sanitation  and  storage  of  all  egg 
products. 

Reservations  for  Grassland  Congress 

Priority  in  the  assignment  of  rooms  at  the 
Sixth  International  Grassland  Congress  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  August  17  to  23, 
will  be  based  on  the  order  of  receipt  of 
reservation  applications.  Dr.  P.  V.  Cardon, 
chairman  of  the  organizing  committee,  re- 
ports that  there  will  be  plenty  of  rooms  but 
some  are  more  desirable  than  others.  Ad- 
vance registration  and  reservation  forms  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  W.  R.  Chapline, 
Executive  Secretary,  Sixth  International 
Grassland  Congress,  c/o  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Conferences,  Department  of  State, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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VSDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  dis- 
tribution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  (July  1,  1949),  as  containing  admin- 
istrative information  required  for  the  proper 
transaction  of  the  public  business.  Retirees 
who  write  the  editor  requesting  it  may  con- 
tinue to  get  VSDA.  Please  write  instead  of 
phoning  whenever  possible;  for  rush  orders 
call  Ext.  2058.  Elwood  R.  Mclntyre,  Editor  of 
VSDA,  Office  of  Information,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Farms  can  outdo 'past         New  hog  breeds 


IF  NECESSARY,  undeffavorable  con- 
ditions, our  farms  could  produce  about  20 
percent  more  than  in  1950  and  18  percent 
more  than  in  1951  during  the  next  4  or 
5  years.  This  is  indicated  in  a  summary 
of  the  reports  of  48  State  committees,  as 
outlined  by  a  Joint  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultural Productive  Capacity,  consisting 
of  seven  members  each  from  the  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

This  is  not  a  forecast  of  what  farmers 
will  do,  rather  they  are  estimates  of  the 
levels  of  output  which  farmers  could  at- 
tain should  there  be  a  real  need  for  the 
crops  and  livestock  products  with  a  na- 
tional economy  geared  to  high-levels. 
Such  projected  estimates  also  assume 
average  weather  during  the  period,  suf- 
ficient price  and  income  incentives,  and 
adequate  amounts  of  machinery,  ferti- 
lizers, and  other  production  goods  at 
costs  that  would  encourage  their  use  as 
substitutes  for  land  and  labor. 

Livestock  and  feed  production,  the 
summary  states,  would  make  up  a  major 
part  of  the  added  production  in  all  re- 
gions, and  58  percent  of  the  increased 
output  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Both 
labor  requirements  and  acres  of  crop- 
land would  stay  at  about  the  1951  lev- 
els. But  acreage  planted  to  crops  would 
increase  by  about  11  million  acres  (3  per- 
cent) through  the  use  of  some  of  the 
better  land  that  was  idle  in  1951. 
Grassland  and  conservation  farming 
would  be  encouraged  through  a  shift 
from  intertilled  to  close-growing  and 
sod  crops.  A  higher-level  diet  with 
more  emphasis  upon  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  would  be  provided. 

The  biggest  percentage  production 
gain  would  be  in  the  South.  Around  44 
percent  of  the  projected  increase  in  total 
output  would  be  furnished  by  the  South, 
41  percent  by  the  North  Central  area, 
and  about  5  percent  each  by  the  North- 
east, Mountain,  and  Pacific  regions. 
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JACK  SPRATT  and  his  wife  might 
relish  the  idea  of  a  modern  meat  type 
hog,  all  nicely  balanced  between  lard 
and  lean.  Be  that  as  it  may,  USDA's 
cooperative  research  in  development  of 
six  new  meat  type  hog  breeds  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  experiment  stations  is 
noteworthy.  The  top  authority  in  this 
cooperative  swine  breeding  program  is 
John  Zeller,  Animal  Husbandry  Divi- 
sion, Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Here  are  the  new  breeds  of  hogs  de- 
veloped from  inbred  lines,  including 
those  founded  on  Danish  Landrace  and 
Yorkshire  hogs  and  Canadian  York- 
shires and  Tamworths,  in  crosses  with 
domestic  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  and 
Hampshire  breeds: 

Minnesota  No.  1,  55  percent  Landrace 
and  45  percent  Canadian  Tamworth,  red 
colored,  bred  in  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Minnesota  No. 
2,  60  percent  inbred  Poland  China,  40 
percent  Canadian  Yorkshire,  black  and 
white,  also  in  cooperation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

Montana  No.  1  (Hamprace) ,  55  per- 
cent Landrace,  45  percent  Black  Hamp- 
shire, all  black,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Montana  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Maryland  No.  1,  63  percent  Land- 
race,  37  percent  Berkshire,  black  and 
white,  in  cooperation  with  University  of 
Maryland. 

Beltsville  No.  1,  74  percent  Landrace, 
26  percent  Poland  China,  black  and 
white,  bred  by  USDA  alone.  Beltsville 
No.  2,  58  percent  Danish  Yorkshire,  30 
percent  Duroc,  and  6  percent  each  of 
Hampshire  and  Landrace,  light  red 
color,  also  developed  by  USDA. 


Albin  at  Confoocook 

Harold  C.  Albin  informs  USDA  and  his 
other  numerous  friends  that  he  and  his  folks 
have  finally  located  at  Albin  Farm  and  cut  a 
fine  crop  of  hay.  Intead  of  Arlington,  Va., 
the  address  of  the  former  PMA  officer  is  at 
R.  P.  D.  2,  Contoocook,  New  Hampshire. 
Why  not  write  to  Farmer  Albin? 


Forester's  farewell 

LYLE  F.  WATTS,  retiring  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  hopes  to  carry  on  any  way 
he  can  in  the  interests  of  forest  conser- 
vation, he  told  his  fellow  employees  in  a 
farewell  statement  on  his  last  day  of 
official  service.  He  is  keenly  interested 
in  the  development  of  international  co- 
operation in  forestry,  he  said,  and  hopes 
to  continue  his  support  of  the  forestry 
activities  of  the  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organization.  For  the 
United  States  and  for  the  entire  world, 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  he 
feels,  is  one  of  the  foremost  needs. 

For  the  next  few  months,  Mr.  Watts 
said,  he  plans  to  do  a  lot  of  fishing.  One 
of  the  things  that  attracted  him  to  the 
forestry  profession  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  he  said,  was  that  it  might  provide 
frequent  opportunities  to  go  fishing 
along  cool  woodland  streams.  But  after 
nearly  40  years  on  the  job  with  the 
Forest  Service,  he  is  still  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  really  fish  to  his  heart's 
content. 

During  his  last  week  of  official  service, 
Mr.  Watts  was  feted  on  a  number  of 
occasions  by  members  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  officials  of  other  agencies.  Mu- 
tual good-byes  were  said  at  a  Forest 
Service  "family  meeting"  arranged  and 
conducted  by  the  clerical  staff.  The  re- 
tiring Chief  Forester  was  guest  of  honor 
at  a  supper  and  dance  at  the  Beltsville 
Log  Cabin,  attended  by  Forest  Service 
employees,  "alumni",  and  friends.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture's  staff  meeting 
on  June  26  was  devoted  mainly  to  a  fare- 
well statement  by  Mr.  Watts  to  associates 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  On 
June  24,  he  was  given  a  luncheon  by  a 
group  of  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Interior.  Mr.  Watts  formally  turned 
over  the  reins  to  his  successor  as  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service,  Richard  E.  Mc- 
Ardle,  at  a  meeting  of  the  U.  S.  Regional 
Foresters  and  Directors  of  Forest  Experi- 
ment Stations  in  Washington. 

"I  am  grateful  for  the  wonderful  op- 
portunity I  have  had  for  nearly  40  years 
to  serve  the  people  of  America,"  Mr. 
Watts  said  in  his  farewell  statement. 
"Whatever  success  I  have  had  is  due  to 
the  splendid  organization  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  public  service  of  the  Forest 
Service.  My  only  advice  to  fellow  work- 
ers is:  Never  forget  the  basic  goal  on 
which  the  Forest  Service  has  grown 
great,  the  criterion  on  which  all  its  de- 
cisions have  been  based.  That  goal  is 
'the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber in  the  long  run.' " 


Personnel  amendments        Faith  in  varieties 


THREE  AMENDMENTS  which  affect 
the  use  of  funds  for  payment  of  compen- 
sation of  personnel  and  payment  of 
travel  and  transportation  of  things  are 
contained  in  the  Agricultural  Appropri- 
ation Act  of  1953,  Public  Law  451,  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  Second  Session. 

Section  410  is  patterned  after  the  so- 
called  Jensen-Ferguson  Amendment  to 
the  1952  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act. 
The  filling  of  vacancies  at  the  depart- 
mental level  is  again  restricted  to  the 
filling  of  one  in  four  until  the  number 
of  personnel  subject  to  the  section  has 
been  reduced  to  90  percent  of  the  total 
provided  for  in  the  budget  estimates. 
The  1953  restriction  does  not,  however, 
make  a  10  percent  cut  in  the  funds 
available  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion of  the  affected  personnel  as  did  the 
1952  act.  The  exemptions  to  the  re- 
striction are  also  broader  than  those 
contained  in  the  1952  act  and  include  the 
filling  of  vacancies  from  within;  Presi- 
dential appointments;  seasonal  and 
casual  workers;  employees  in  CPC  1,  2 
and  3 ;  employees  working  in  field  activi- 
ties; employees  paid  from  funds  for  re- 
search or  marketing  services  and  from 
funds  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion except  the  portion  thereof  directly 
appropriated  from  the  Treasury;  em- 
ployees of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, the  Forest  Service,  crop  and  livestock 
reporting  service,  meat  inspection  and 
other  regulatory  services. 

Section  411  of  the  1953  act  restricts 
by  10  percent  of  the  budget  estimates 
the  funds  which  may  be  used  to  pay  the 
compensation  of  personnel  engaged  in 
so-called  informational  service  work. 
Certain  personnel  are  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  this  section,  including  those 
engaged  in  the  preparation  and  distribu- 
tion of  technical  agricultural  publica- 
tions and  farmers'  bulletins,  the  report- 
ing and  dissemination  of  the  result  of 
research  and  investigation  (except 
through  press,  popular  publications,  and 
non-network  and  non-single  station 
radio)  and  the  preparation  and  broad- 
casting of  the  "FARM  AND  HOME 
HOUR"  and  similar  single  and  network 
radio  and  television. 

Section  412  makes  a  10-percent  cut  in 
the  funds  budgeted  for  personal  services 
above  basic  rates  of  civilian  personnel, 
funds  for  the  transportation  of  things 
other  than  mail,  and  funds  for  travel. 
This  section  contains  the  same  exemp- 
tions as  are  contained  in  section  410. 


PUBLIC  RESPONSE  to  announcement 
of  new  varieties  of  garden  and  field 
plants  has  come  to  serve  as  a  measure 
of  the  degree  of  interest  people  have  in 
crop  improvement  and  of  their  faith  in 
the  work  of  plant  geneticists. 

Within  the  memory  of  most  plant 
scientists  is  the  time  when  new  tarieties 
had  to  make  their  way  with  difficulty 
against  such  entrenched  old  ones  as 
Beefsteak  tomato  (still  popular  with 
many  growers  where  wilt  isn't  bad), 
Oak  Leaf  lettuce,  Shoepeg  sweet  corn 
and  Green  Mountain  potato  (favored 
yet  by  those  willing  to  run  the  risk 
of  disease  loss.)  Now  with  farmers 
and  gardeners  throughout  the  country 
thoroughly  "sold"  on  the  continuing 
improvement  of  varieties  in  such  factors 
as  yield,  quality,  and  disease  resistance, 
grower  demand  quite  often  increases 
faster  than  the  supply  of  seed. 

The  new  Salad  Bowl  leaf  lettuce 
turned  over  by  the  Department  in  1950 
to  seedsmen  for  increase  provides  one 
of  the  latest  examples  of  faith  in  the 
new.  By  last  fall  the  several  seed  firms 
had  built  up  a  supply  for  retailers  of 
about  5,000  pounds,  and,  according  to 
Dr.  Ross  Thompson  who  developed  the 
variety,  one  Holland  firm,  with  mostly 
European  customers,  has  been  growing 
the  seed  and  has  Salad  Bowl  listed 
(along  with  a  picture)  for  sale  now. 
Many  US.  seed  houses  are  offering  it 
and  Dr.  Thompson  has  already  had  in- 
quiries from  individuals  and  concerns 
in  England,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Denmark.  Over  a  half  million  pounds  of 
the  new  Wade  snap  bean  seed  was  avail- 
able at  the  time  of  release  to  the  pub- 
lic on  January  1,  1952.  Planting  snap 
beans,  however,  requires  20  to  25  times 
as  much  weight  of  seed  as  leaf  lettuce. 

Scientists  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering think  the  promptness  with 
which  people  of  other  countries  express 
an  interest  in  our  new  varieties  is  not 
only  the  result  of  closer  relations  be- 
tween ourselves  and  many  of  these 
countries  on  an  agricultural  basis,  but 
also  because  of  a  general  interest  in 
plant  breeding  and  in  agricultural  ex- 
tension methods. 


Staff  Office  awards 

LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  awards  in  the 
10-,  20-,  and  30-year  categories  were 
presented  to  a  group  of  employees  of 
the  Staff  Offices  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  at  a  special 
ceremony  held  in  the  Jefferson  Audito- 
rium on  July  10.  As  they  appear  here- 
with all  are  employed  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  offices,  except  for  two  persons 
whose  field  locations  are  indicated. 

Assistant  Secretary  Knox  T.  Hutchin- 
son presented  the  awards,  including  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  made  to  T. 
Roy  Reid,  Director  of  Personnel,  who 
was  abroad  at  the  time  of  the  regular 
Department  awards  program  in  May. 

Office  of  the  Secretary — 10  year  awards  to 
Antoinette  M.  DeFelice,  Zelma  J.  Hicks, 
Bernard  E.  Richardson;  30-year  award  to 
Ralph  R.  Will. 

Office  of  Personnel — Kenneth  Grace, 
Lorraine  C.  Keller,  Edward  M.  Loweree, 
Charline  E.  Lynch,  Thomas  T.  Townsend. 

Office  of  Budget  and  Finance — 10-year 
awards  to  Ralph  S.  Roberts,  Mary  R.  John- 
son, Raymond  Langille,  John  J.  Wnuczek, 
Isla  Mae  Wimberly,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Harry  Weis, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  20-year  award  to  Elmo 
Bryan. 

Office  of  Hearing  Examiner — 10-year 
award  to  A.  Karine  Barstad. 

Office  of  Plant  and  Opertions — 10-year 
awards  to  Robert  C.  Bonde,  Winfred  Bon- 
ner, Joseph  A.  Brown,  Roscoe  A.  Brown, 
Elizabeth  M.  Buck,  Standward  N.  Colbert, 
Emily  E.  Gage,  Osborne  W.  Hood,  Early 
Parrish,  Henry  Jones,  James  L.  Judd,  Ida  H. 
Manley,  Arthur  P.  Miller,  Charles  L.  Mur- 
ray, Jack  W.  Noell,  Paul  R.  Shephard,  Carl 
S.  Shutta,  Roger  I.  Thomas,  Erna  R.  Wil- 
liams, Wxllard  V.  Windsor,  Clarence  G. 
Young;  30-year  awards  to  Robert  McDonald, 
Marshall  S.  Wright. 


Plant  disease  society 

At  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Poto- 
mac Division,  American  Phytopathological 
Scciety,  late  in  February,  new  officers  were 
named  as  follows:  Juan  B.  Demaree,  presi- 
dent; Curtis  May,  vice  president;  C.  E.  Cox, 
Councilor;  and  H.  Rex  Thomas,  secretary- 
treasurer — members  and  former  members  of 
the  DSDA  staff. 


International    Farm    Youth    Exchange 

Sixty-three  International  Farm  Youth 
Exchange  delegates  sailed  from  New  York 
on  June  10  and  12  for  16  countries  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Near  East,  and  Africa.  This  group 
was  the  firs4:  contingent  of  nearly  135  United 
States  delegates  who  will  go  abroad  in  1952 
in  exchange  for  a  like  number  of  foreign 
youths  who  will  come  to  this  country.  The 
Exchange  program,  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional 4-H  Club  Foundation  and  the  Ex- 
tension Service,  seeks  to  further  world 
understanding  by  giving  rural  youth  an  op- 
portunity to  understand  the  problems  and 
attitudes  of  rural  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  delegates  will  live,  work, 
and  share  experiences  with  farm  families 
for  4  to  6  months. 

Japan  honors  Ladejinsky 

Wolf  I.  Ladejinsky,  internationally  known 
authority  on  land  tenure  problems,  presently 
acting  as  agricultural  attache  at  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  in  Tokyo,  was  honored  by  the 
Japanese  Government  on  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  Japanese  peace  treaty.  A  silver 
plaque  presented  to  him  by  the  Japanese 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  is  en- 
graved in  part  with  the  following  words: 
"Our  country  owes  you  a  heavy  debt  for 
your  share  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Land  Reform  program.  The  world  knows 
that  this  is  the  most  significant  reform 
which  Japan  accomplished  under  the  Occu- 
pation. I  am  convinced  that  the  effect  of 
the  Land  Reform  will  remain  forever,  and 
so  will  your  name  in  Japanese  agriculture." 
Mr.  Ladejinsky  was  formerly  with  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  USDA. 
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REASONS  WHY  more  sheep  and  wool 
are  necessary  in  the  United  States  and 
basic  steps  in  the  present  drive  to  add 
to  the  Nation's  flocks  are  stressed  in  a 
new  brochure  issued  by  the  National 
Wool  Growers  Association  and  affiliated 
groups.  Aside  from  adequate  trained 
help  and  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
flocks,  the  organized  sheep  raisers  look 
to  research  and  education,  as  well  as 
participation  of  the  sheep  industry  in 
government  programs,  as  important  aids 
to  attainment  of  their  objective. 

As  a  practical  goal,  the  present  effort 
seeks  50  million  stock  sheep  by  1S60. 
This  would  restore  domestic  wool  output 
to  slightly  better  than  1940  levels,  when 
stock  sheep  numbered  46  million — since 
which  time  they  fell  to  about  27,800,000 
in  1952.  Today  75  percent  of  the  wool 
we  use  is  imported,  against  25  percent 
in  the  1930's. 

If  the  aim  is  to  restore  the  former  ratio 
of  domestic  wool  production  to  foreign 
imports,  it  would  be  necessary  to  produce 
688  million  pounds  of  wool  here  in  I960, 
requiring  at  least  75  million  stock  sheep. 
To  quote  from  the  statement  in  support 
of  the  present  drive  for  more  sheep, 
lambs,  and  wool: 

Research  is  the  life  insurance  of  the  sheep 
industry.  Research  is  needed  to  improve  the 
use  and  usefulness  of  the  sheep's  products 
for  the  benefit  of  producers  and  consumers. 
Recent  basic  wool  research  for  the  first  time 
gives  breeders  clear  objectives  in  terms  of 
a  guide  to  desirable  -wool  properties.  Re- 
search on  lamb  is  directed  toward  increasing 
our  knowledge  of  the  value  of  meat  in  the 
human  diet.  Further  fundamental  research 
in  nutrition  and  practical  sheep  raising  also 
requires  continuous  investigation.  The  re- 
sults of  research  are  useless,  however,  unless 
they  be  brought  to,  and  interpreted  for,  the 
men  who  raise  the  sheep.  Land-grant  col- 
leges and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
can  aid  greatly  in  this  phase  of  the  program 
through  pamphlets  and  demonstrations. 

Where  the  Government's  defense  program 
affects  the  sheep  industry  its  representa- 
tives have  a  vast  wealth  of  practical  ex- 
perience to  offer  in  helping  to  establish 
fair,  workable  policies  for  an  effective  de- 
fense job.  The  Government  should  call) 
upon  them  for  counsel  and  suggestions,  to 
avoid  irretrievable  mistakes  based  on  ignor- 
ance of  the  sheep  industry. 


How  Targhee  sheep  were  named 

In  1926  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
began  the  development  of  a  new  breed  of 
sheep  at  the  U.  S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station, 
Dubois,  Idaho.  The  goal  was  to  establish  a 
strain  with  the  inheritance  of  three-fourths 
fine-wool  and  one-fourth  coarse,  long-wool 
breeds.  Although  first  named  "Comeback" 
in  reference  to  the  offspring  coming  back  to 
the  fine-wool  side  of  their  crossbred  inheri- 
tance, objections  were  raised  to  that  name. 
To  overcome  this  objection,  the  sheep  spe- 
cialists decided  that  since  the  eartags  had 
the  letter  "T"  standing  for  "test"  sheep,  and 
the  flocks  grazed  in  the  Targhee  National 
Forest,  their  name  could  rightfully  be 
"Targhee"  sheep. 


Said  on  the  side 

NOT  ONCE  did  we  youngsters  of  the  old 
days  hope  to  soar  aloft  and  split  the  sun- 
beams and  brush  aside  the  cloud 
shadows  fully  half  a  mile  above  the 
treasured  landmarks  of  our  old  valley. 
Yet  some  of  us  have  done  it  and  lived 
to  reach  the  ground  again  and  tell  the 
story — even  being  able  from  that  high 
vantage  of  airborne  grandeur  to  point 
out  below  the  winding  creek  and  the  mill 
dam  beyond  the  schoolhouse,  and  the 
dusty  road  that  traced  its  way  around 
the  foot  of  Bender's  Hill.  We  were  thus 
in  that  unbelievable  way  lifted  to  a  realm 
higher  than  our  earthly  neighbors — and 
yet  a  long  ways  still  below  the  angels. 
So  we  ask  ourselves:  Who  are  we,  to  be 
borne  so  daringly  aloft  above  our  native 
valley  on  fragile  wings?  Do  we  recall 
those  summer  days  when  we  watched  the 
gliding  eagles,  shading  our  eyes  against 
the  glare  with  freckled  hands?  How 
those  graceful  and  majestic  creatures 
caught  our  childish  admiration  as  their 
gray  and  silver  sheen  swept  and  curved 
so  far  above  us  that  we  finally  lost  them 
in  the  thick  blue  of  the  sky  and  the 
fleck  of  shifting  clouds  and  sunshine. 
Or  at  twilight  when  the  night  hawks 
circled  higher  and  yet  higher  beyond  the 
church  spire  and  then  plunged  headlong 
earthward  with  zooming  wings?  Or 
every  spring  and  fall,  when  the  sky  high 
plaintive  honking  of  the  birds  of  pas- 
sage made  us  tingle  with  the  glories  of 
creation  and  the  wonders  of  our  world? 
It  means  that  schoolbooks  no  longer  con- 
tain that  famous  piece  of  derisive  dec- 
lamation, "Darius  Green  and  His  Flying 
Machine."  Nowdays  nothing  much  is 
hard  to  believe  and  accept,  which  makes 
the  primitive  nonconformist  a  very  hard 
chap  to  find  in  our  old  valley  any  more. 


ARTHUR  CUSHMAN,  Chief  Scientific 
Illustrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine,  draws  and  paints 
insects.  This  40-year-old  artist,  who 
has  been  with  the  Bureau  since  1941,  has 
just  completed  his  most  ambitious  proj- 
ect to  date — a  series  of  58  colored  picture 
sheets  for  the  forthcoming  1952  Agricul- 
tural Yearbook  on  insects.  These  pic- 
ture sheets  will  later  be  reproduced  indi- 
vidually for  distribution.  They  show 
the  most  important  economic  insects  in 
all  stages  of  development,  on  their 
favored  host  plants. 

Cushman  comes  by  his  interest  in  in- 
sect life  naturally  enough,  for  his 
father,  now  retired,  was  one  of  the  Bu- 
reau's     famous      taxonomists.    "Art" 


began  working  for  the  USDA  in  1933  as  a 
clerk-messenger  in  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. Within  a  few  months, 
however,  his  art  talent  earned  him  a  job 
as  an  apprentice  illustrator-draftsman. 

In  his  work,  Cushman  often  deserts  his 
office  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  Washington  to  sketch  insects  in  the 
field.  He  secures  his  specimens  from  the 
crop  plants,  then  returns  to  a  field  labor- 
atory and  begins  his  sketching.  This 
calls  for  fast  work,  because  as  the  insects 
and  plants  die  they  lose  their  natural 
coloring. 

Strangely  enough,  Cushman  has  had 
little  formal  art  training.  He  says  his 
training  in  entomology  goes  on  daily, 
however,  because  his  most  painstaking 
work  is  for  the  specialists  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Insect  Detection  and  Identifica- 
tion. There  is  no  range  for  artistic 
license,  for  an  extra  spine  or  a  minute 
marking  on  a  tiny  insect  may  place  it  in 
an  entirely  different  species  or  genus. 


ers 


Georgia  peaches 

Redcap  and  Hiland  are  two  new  varieties  of 
peaches  developed  at  our  Horticultural  Field 
Laboratory,  Fort  Valley,  Ga.  Descriptions  of 
them  are  found  in  No.  1479,  which  will  be 
sent  you  upon  application  to  the  Editor  of 
USDA. 

FS  in  "Newsweek" 

Newsweek  magazine  asked  its  editors  to 
investigate  the  Forest  Service  activities  and 
send  in  a  story  covering  this  topic.  The  re- 
sult appeared  in  their  June  2  issue,  with  a 
cover  picture  of  Smokey  Bear.  FS  informa- 
tion people  were  unaware  of  the  story's 
preparation  and  did.  not  see  it  until  the 
magazine  hit  the  newsstands. 

Dairy  data 

Building  and  using  a  trench  silo  and  the 
way  to  make  stack  silage  best  are  found  in 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  information  circu- 
lar No.  140.  J.  B.  Shepherd  is  the  author. 
Another  circular,  No.  141,  is  a  discussion  by 
R.  E.  Hodgson,  on  how  to  get  our  future  milk 
supplies.  Both  may  be  had  from  Division 
of  Information,  BDI. 

Crop  estimating  analyzed 

A  report  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  about  crop  re- 
porting and  estimating  services  in  USDA  has 
been  issued.  Its  70  pages  covers  a  wide 
range  of  subject  matter  in  this  field  and 
ends  with  a  few  congressional  suggestions, 
including  earlier  cotton  acreage  and  produc- 
tion estimates  than  the  law  now  permits; 
and  issuance  of  crop  condition  reports  at 
2-week  intervals.  This  office  has  no  copies 
to  send. 

Farm  supply  buying  co-ops 

The  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Di- 
vision, Farm  Credit  Administration,  have 
finished  a  new  handbook  of  facts  and  figures 
on  all  the  major  regional  cooperatives  which 
handle  farm  supplies  for  members  and 
others.  Five  large  cooperative  marketing 
associations  distributed  65  million  dollars' 
worth  of  farm  supplies  in  1951,  22  percent 
increase  made  in  1  year.  Write  for  your  copy 
to  the  Director  of  Information  and  Exten- 
sion, FCA.  It's  Miscellaneous  Report  No. 
164. 
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Brief  and  choice 

First  in  county  housing 

According  to  Arthur  B.  Thatcher,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations,  New 
Hampshire,  is  the  first  State  to  complete  con- 
solidation of  all  county  offices  of  USDA 
agencies. 

New  films  for  Spain 

Marquis  de  Villa  Alcazar,  Spanish  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  is  here  to  film  motion  pic- 
tures of  U.  S.  soil-fertility  programs.  He 
came  at  the  invitation  of  Chester  Lindstrom, 
Motion  Pictures  Service,  Office  of  Informa- 
tion. 

Display  of  displays 

The  trend  toward  lighter  and  more  adapt- 
able and  easily  portable  public  displays  and 
exhibits  has  been  featured  in  the  patio  of 
the  Administration  Building.  Mostly  de- 
signed as  singles  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three 
displays,  the  theme  of  abundant  production 
through  better  land  use  is  featured. 

First  farm  demonstration 

Texas  A  &  M  College  plans  to  observe  the 
golden  anniversary  in  1953  of  the  first  farm 
demonstration  project  set  up  by  Dr.  Seaman 
A.  Knapp,  near  Terrell,  Tex.  L.  I.  Jones 
heads  a  special  committee  named  to  repre- 
sent the  Federal  Extension  Service  in  ad- 
vance planning  for  this  event. 

Plum  Island  hearings 

Establishment  of  a  foot-and-mouth  disease 
laboratory  on  Plum  Island.  Government- 
owned  island  at  the  eastern  tip  of  Long 
Island,  is  the  subject  of  public  hearings 
called  by  Secretary  Brannan.  The  law  which 
appropriated  funds  for  the  laboratory  speci- 
fied that  reasonable  public  notice  and  hear- 
ing shall  be  given  to  residents  within  25 
miles  of  the  site  selected. 

Mrs.  Grace  Brotchie  retires 

Mrs.  Grace  Brotchie,  executive  assistant  to 
Dr.  M.  L.  Wilson,  Extension  Service,  has  re- 
tired after  more  than  35  years  of  service  with 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Work.  During 
her  career  she  was  associated  with  many  of 
the  pioneer  leaders  in  agricultural  education. 

Dr.  Auchter  dies 

Dr.  E.  C.  Auchter,  63,  died  at  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  on  July  8.  He  had  served  as  director 
of  the  Pineapple  Institute  there  and  for 
several  years  was  administrator  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Rand  quits  OPiDA 

Dr.  Frederick  V.  Rand,  who  retired  almost 
2  years  ago  to  serve  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  Organization  of  Professional  Em- 
ployees of  USDA,  has  relinquished  the  post. 
Dr.  Rand  will  resume  writing  the  official 
biography  of  the  late  Dr.  L.  R.  Jones,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  science  of  plant  pathology  in  agricultural 
research  and  education. 

Race  against  Race  15B 

The  alarming  Race  15B  of  stem  rust  of 
wheat  occured  fa*  the  first  time  in  Mexico  in 
1951.  B.  B.  Bayles,  agronomist,  with  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineering,  says  that  with  respect 
to  this  particular  disease  Mexico  is  better 
prepared  than  our  country  and  Canada  to 
combat  it.  Mexico  developed  the  only  com- 
mercial varieties  of  bread  wheat  in  North 
America  resistant  to  Race  15B — Kentana  and 
Lerma.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  in- 
crease these  resistant  varieties  and  blend 
them  into  the  breeding  program  for  pro- 
ducing such  resistance  in  all  North  America. 


FCA  directors'  meeting 

At  Spokane,  Wash.,  September  15-18,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  all  the 
12  Farm  Credit  Districts  will  be  held.  If  all 
active  directors  are  present,  84  will  partici- 
pate in  the  deliberations. 

Honors  for  Elting 

Associate  Chief  E.  C.  Elting,  Office  of  Ex- 
periment Stations,  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  at  Clemson  Ag- 
ricultural College  on  June  1.  President 
R.  F.  Poole  cited  him  as  a  teacher,  author, 
and  administrator  who  has  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  advancement  of  scien- 
tific agriculture. 

FHA  credit  controls 

Farmers  Home  Administration  is  entitled 
to  make  somewhat  larger  loans  for  construc- 
tion or  repair  of  farm  buildings  costing  over 
$2,500,  under  the  terms  of  revised  Regula- 
tion X.  If  the  transaction  price  (estimated 
cost  plus  5  percent  allowance  for  the  land)  is 
between  $2,500  and  $7,001,  veterans  may  bor- 
row up  to  100  percent  of  house  building 
costs — nonveterans  95  percent  of  the  trans- 
action price.  Maximum  borrowing  percent- 
ages gradually  decline  for  loans  above 
$7,001.  No  major  changes  were  made  in  al- 
lowed time  for  repayments  and  the  4  per- 
cent interest  rate  is  retained. 

It's  Doctor  O'Brien  now 

Miss  Ruth  O'Brien,  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics,  has  a  new  honorary  Doctor  of 
Science  degree  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  where  she  graduated  as  >.  B.  S.  and 
also  won  an  M.  A.  degree.  The  University 
cited  her  for  "outstanding  research  on 
anthropometric  measurements  which  provide 
a  scientific  basis  for  sizing  women's  and 
children's  apparel,"  and  as  a  "prominent 
leader  in  developing  objective  specifications 
for  consumer  goods."  Work  in  these  fields 
brought  her  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Distinguished  Service  Award  in  1951. 

X-disease  cause  found 

Chlorinated  napthalene  compounds  have 
been  identified  as  one  cause  of  the  mysteri- 
ous X-disease  in  cattle  by  workers  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  Five  State  stations 
have  cooperated  with  USDA  in  X-disease  re- 
search, while  six  others  have  done  notable 
separate  studies.  While  daily  doses  of  the 
above  compound  produced  the  disease  in  the 
Tennessee  trials,  and  while  this  chemical 
exists  in  a  few  farm  and  industrial  products, 
X-disease  has  also  been  produced  with  feeds 
and  other  products  which  do  not  normally 
contain  chlorinated  napthalene.  Hence 
further  discriminating  experiments  and  a 
search  for  prevention  and  cure  of  the  disease 
will  be  in  order. 

Tanning  test 

Sixty-eight  postmen  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  are  helping  to  test  leather  shoe  soles 
tanned  with  canaigre,  a  new  domestic  veg- 
etable tanning  material  developed  by  chem- 
ists at  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Chemistry's  Eastern  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory.  The  postmen,  selected 
for  a  wearing  test  because  they  walk  many 
miles  a  day  over  pavements,  gravel,  mac- 
adam and  dirt  roads  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
will  keep  a  record  and  report  the  number 
of  miles  walked  in  the  shoes  provided  by 
the  laboratory.  One  sole  of  each  pair  of 
shoes  is  made  of  leather  prepared  with  an 
extract  blend  in  which  50  percent  of  the 
tannin  came  from  canaigre,  a  wild  plant  of 
southwestern  United  States.  J.  S.  Rogers, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  leather  work  at" the 
Philadelphia  laboratory,  explains  that  the 
object  of  this  research  is  to  try  to  develop 
a  suitable  domestic  source  of  vegetable  tan- 
nin so  that  the  United  States  will  not  be 
completely  dependent  on  imports  when  the 
present  major  domestic  source — chestnut 
wood — is  exhausted  due  to  the  chestnut 
blight. 


State  conservation  aid 

Soil  Conservation  Service  records  that 
State  and  Territorial  legislative  appropria- 
tions toward  maintenance  of  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  in  the  1951-53  period  amounts 
to  $4,864,724.  California,  Louisiana,  and 
Iowa  have  put  the  largest  State  funds  into 
this  project.  There  are  2,418  such  districts 
organized  to  date,  with  only  653  in  existence 

10  years  ago. 

Duggan  in  second  term 

I.  W.  Duggan  begins  his  second  6-year 
term  as  governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration. He  became  governor  of  FCA  in 
June  1944  to  fill  out  an  unexpired  term,  and 
he  was  appointed  to  a  full  6-year  term  by 
President  Truman  in  June  1946.  He  first 
came  to  FCA  a  deputy  governor  in  1943,  pre- 
vious to  which  he  had  been  director  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration's 
southern  division.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Clem- 
son College,  S.  C,  and  has  an  M.  S.  degree 
from  Ohio  State  University. 

Hurst  replaces  Boyd 

George  R.  Boyd  has  retired  as  head  of  the 
Division  of  Mechanical  Processing  of  Farm 
Froducts,  and  Wilbur  M.  Hurst  replaces  him 
in  that  position  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering. 
Mr.  Boyd  entered  the  Department  in  1908 
and  has  held  many  responsible  appoint- 
ments, for  a  time  being  in  charge  of  engi- 
neering research  after  the  old  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  was  abolished.  After 
World  War  I,  he  directed  distribution  of  sur- 
plus explosives  for  farm  use,  and  he  helped 
design  and  build  all  of  the  USDA  research 
structures,  including  the  four  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratories,  and  many  buildings  at 
the  Agricultural  Research  Center  in  Belts- 
ville,  Md.  His  successor,  Mr.  Hurst,  is  widely 
known  as  an  agricultural  and  industrial  en- 
gineer and  led  fiber  flax  processing  studies 
during  World  War  II,  and  has  more  recently 
engaged  in  engineering  work  in  poultry, 
community  canning,  and  fruit  processing 
plants. 

Alumni  merit  awards 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Bishopp,  Assistant  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 
and  Dr.  A.  R.  Miller,  Chief  of  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Service,  received  alumni 
merit  awards  from  the  Colorado  A  &  M 
College  and  Iowa  State  College,  respectively, 
at  their  June  commencement  exercises.  Dr. 
Bishopp,  who  also  holds  a  PhD  degree  from 
Ohio  State  University,  directed  notable  re- 
search that  led  to  development  of  DDT  and 
other  materials  for  protection  of  the  Allied 
Forces,  for  which  he  received  a  medal  from 
the  British  Government.     During  World  War 

11  Dr.  Bishopp  also  was  adviser  to  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  in  Australia 
and  New  Guinea.  He  has  served  with  USDA 
since  1904.  Dr.  Miller  joined  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Service  in  1926  and  worked 
his  way  through  all  levels  of  responsibility  to 
the  top  position.  While  serving  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Dr.  Miller  earned  an  LL.  B. 
degree  from  Georgetown  University  in  1940. 
He  is  author  of  a  textbook  on  meat  hygiene 
now  widely  used  in  veterinary  colleges. 
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Oak  wilt  threat 


When  floods  recfine 


A  SPECIAL  kind  of  program  is  being  car- 
ried out  by  a  small  group  of  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  men  along  the  Missouri 
River  and  some  of  its  tributaries  this 
year.  They  are  engineers,  engineering 
aides,  and  soil  surveyors  who  have  been 
detailed  to  help  farmers  and  ranchers  re- 
deem the  land  that  was  hard  hit  by  the 
floods  of  last  fall  and  the  spring  of  this 
year.  They  are  stationed  here  and  there 
throughout  the  flood-damaged  areas, 
where  they  work  mostly  in  the  mud  and 
debris  that  is  the  aftermath  of  great 
rivers  on  the  rampage.  These  men  have 
been  temporarily  "lifted"  from  their  reg- 
ular jobs  with  SCS  work  units  in  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Oklahoma,  and 
Missouri,  to  carry  out  this  special  emer- 
gency program. 

The  flood-rehabilitation  work,  planned 
by  SCS  last  autumn,  consists  of  opera- 
tion only  on  agricultural  land.  It  is  of 
two  types.  The  first  is  conservation  and 
use  of  agricultural  land  on  the  uplands, 
involving  repair  of  soil-  and  water-con- 
servation practices  applied  before  the 
floods,  reseeding  of  waterways  and  pas- 
tures, and  cleaning  and  reconstruction 
of  ponds,  dams,  waterways,  and  terraces. 
The  second  type  is  bottom-land  rehabili- 
tation which  consists  largely  of  cleaning 
and  restoration  of  channels  by  removing 
logs,  silt  and  brush,  removing  debris  from 
the  fields,  and  in  some  instances  plowing 
under  sand. 

The  work  on  channels  requires  en- 
gineering surveys  to  determine  channel 
sizes  needed  to  carry  the  water.  Spe- 
cial soil  surveys  also  are  necessary  for 
flood  reclamation  work  on  agricultural 
land. 

The  Production  and  Marketing  Admin- 
istration is  contributing  to  this  program 
through  payments  which  make  it  possible 
for  many  farmers  to  put  their  damaged 
land  in  condition  for  growing  crops.  SCS 
teams  do  the  surveying,  make  the  plans 
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and  supervise  consrtuction  to  restore  the 
land.  The  actual  work  is  done  by  con- 
tractors employed  by  the  Department  or 
by  farmers,  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  job.  Progress  reports  are  being  is- 
sued on  this  work  which  will  continue 
until  completed,  when  summary  reports 
will  be  released.  The  work  is  financed 
by  the  flood  rehabilitation  appropriation 
(nearly  18^  million  dollars)  provided  by 
Congress.  Through  its  supervised  credit 
and  disaster  loan  programs,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  helps  flood- 
stricken  farmers  restore  damaged  land, 
replace  or  repair  buildings  and  equip- 
ment lost  or  damaged  by  flood,  and  obtain 
the  operating  funds  necessary  for  con- 
tinued production. 


Airplane  spray  tests 

Tests  conducted  recently  by  the  Beltsville 
Laboratory  of  the  Division  of  Forest  Insect 
Investigations  reveal  that  airplane  sprays 
liberated  at  50  and  200  feet  reach  the  ground 
in  equal  amounts.  The  tests  were  con- 
ducted over  open  ground  and  represented 
both  upwind  and  crosswind  flights.  Results 
indicated  that  (1)  sprays  liberated  at  200 
feet  drifted  3  to  4  times  farther  than  those 
liberated  at  50  feet;  (2)  the  maximum 
amount  of  spray  deposited  at  any  given 
point  in  the  swath  was  significantly  lower 
when  liberated  at  200  feet  rather  than  50 
feet;  (3)  wider  swath  widths  and  more  uni- 
form distribution  across  the  swath  occurred 
when  sprays  were  liberated  at  200  feet;  and 
(4)  no  significant  difference  in  total  quan- 
tity of  spray  reaching  the  ground  occurred 
when  it  was  liberated  at  the  two  altitudes. 

Extension  in  Philippines 

A  bureau  of  agricultural  extension  has 
been  established  in  the  Philippines.  The 
legislation,  signed  by  President  Quirino 
April  24,  carried  an  appropriation  of  500,000 
pesos,  or  about  $250,000.  Five  years  ago, 
a  Philippine-United  States  agricultural  mis- 
sion recommended  strongly  that  an  exten- 
sion service  be  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  Dr. 
Leland  E.  Call,  former  dean  of  agriculture 
at  Kansas  State,  headed  the  American  seg- 
ment of  the  mission.  Other  members  were 
Dr.  J.  H.  Beaumont,  of  the  Hawaii  Experi- 
ment Station;  H.  C.  Sanders,  of  the  Louisiana 
Extension  Service;  and  John  V.  Hepler  and 
Glenn  L.  Taggart,  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations.  Mr.  Hepler  returned 
to  the  Philippines  as  a  Point  IV  extension 
adviser  to  help  develop  plans  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  extension  bureau  and  shares  the 
credit  for  this  achievement. 


OAK  WILT  appears  to  be  a  very  real 
threat.  Marvin  E.  Fowler  and  Curtis 
May,  Division  of  Forest  Pathology, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering,  say  that  if  un- 
checked this  virulent  parasite  disease 
may  spread  over  the  entire  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States.  The  feasibility  of 
attempting  to  control  oak  wilt  must  be 
determined  in  each  State,  depending 
partly  on  its  prevalance  and  the  value  of 
the  oak  timber. 

With  an  appropriation  from  Congress, 
the  Department  has  opened  a  field  head- 
quarters to  study  oak  wilt  in  all  its 
phases,  located  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Missouri  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Last  summer  the 
perfect  stage  of  the  causative  fungus 
was  produced  in  the  laboratory,  from 
which  there  exist  good  chances  of  finding 
out  how  the  disease  jumps  for  consider- 
able distances — as  these  spores  at  that 
stage  are  sticky  and  could  be  carried 
easily  by  insects  or  birds. 

In  a  1951  summer  survey  of  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa  oak  wilt  areas  it  was  found 
that  in  some  woodlots  the  mortality  from 
the  disease  had  reached  50  percent  or 
more.  The  wilt  kills  the  roots  and 
stumps  of  red  and  black  oaks  and  pre- 
vents stump  sprouting.  It  is  estimated 
by  these  trained  observers  that  during 
the  past  20  years  of  its  existence  in 
Southern  Wisconsin,  the  death  rate  of 
oak  trees  has  been  about  5  percent. 

With  a  little  detective  logic.  Fowler 
and  May  believe  that  the  relatively  slow 
rate  of  oak  wilt  spread  in  the  older  areas 
of  infection  could  mean  that  the  vectors 
(carriers)  responsible  for  it  are  some- 
what uncommon  insects  or  they  have  no 
efficient  means  of  making  inoculations. 
They  point  out  here  that  great  danger 
exists  in  the  possible  introduction  from 
abroad  of  a  highly  effective  insect  vec- 
tor— another  reason  for  rigid  quaran- 
tine. It  is  quite  possible,  they  feel,  that 
the  slow  spread  of  the  wilt  from  the  older 
areas  tends  to  improve  the  chances  of 
finding   successful   control   measures. 


Scott  PCA  deputy 

Kenneth  L.  Scott  is  the  new  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  the  Production  Credit  system. 
Mr.  Scott  has  been  with  the  Production 
Credit  Division  of  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion since  1934.  He  succeeds  A.  T.  Esgate, 
who  is  now  PCA  Commissioner. 

Crop  insurance 

This  year  about  a  third  of  a  million  farm- 
ers in  800  counties  will  be  covered  under 
Federal  crop  insurance,  with  the  average 
coverage  at  about  $1,000  each.  More  insur- 
ance Is  now  carried  on  wheat  than  on  any 
other  crop,  with  tobacco  and  multiple  risk 
policies  in  second  place. 


Department  mails 


GOVERNMENT  MAIL  still  remains  the 
chief  medium  of  communication  which 
officers  and  employees  of  USDA  have 
with  the  world  outside  of  Washington. 
In  fiscal  1951,  more  than  24.5  million 
pieces  of  mail  matter  were  handled  by 
the  Department's  main  post  office,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Washington  city  post 
office.  The  USDA  Post  Office  Section, 
John  A.  Williams,  Postmaster,  is  oper- 
ated as  part  of  the  Service  Operations 
Division,  headed  by  William  E.  Weir,  in 
the  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations. 

A  California  reader  asks  about  the 
number  of  daily  mail  deliveries  to  and 
from  the  Department.  Here  is  the  an- 
swer :  Incoming  mail  of  all  classes  is  de- 
livered five  times  each  day,'  while 
outgoing  mail  is  taken  away  in  10  sepa- 
rate trips.  In-bound  trucks  from  the 
Washington  post  office  arrive  at  8  a.  m., 
9:15  a.  m.,  12:15  p.  m.,  2:45  p.  m.,  and 
5:15  p.  m.,  5  days  a  week.  Trucks  with 
outgoing  mail  leave  the  USDA  post  of- 
fice at  11  a.  m.,  11:30  a.  m.,  12:30  p.  m., 
1:15  p.  m.,  2  p.  m.,  2:30  p.  m.,  3:45  p.  m., 
4:30  p.  m.,  5:40  p.  m.,  and  lastly  at 
6:30  p  m., 

To  service  the  Agricultural  Research 
Center  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  a  mail  truck 
leaves  Washington  at  8:15  a.  m.  and  is 
due  back  with  out-bound  mail  at  11:30 
a.  m.  The  afternoon  mail  truck  leaves 
for  Beltsville  at  12:30  p.  m.  and  is  slated 
to  arrive  back  in  Washington  at  4  p.  m. 
This  is  strictly  a  Department  carrier 
service  to  and  from  the  USDA  post  office. 
Messengers  from  the  various  Depart- 
ment offices — who  maintain  their  own 
mail  centers — bring  out-bound  mail  to 
the  USDA  post  office  and  toss  it  into  wait- 
ing sacks.  These  are  labeled  "run  and 
stop"  (free  service  maintained  by  the 
Government  between  all  Federal  offices) , 
"parcel  post,"  "printed  matter,"  "letter 
fiats,"  and  "letter  mail."  Similarly,  the 
messengers  pick  up  incoming  mail  await- 
ing them  in  big  bins  marked  for  each 
USDA  agency  and  then  sort  and  distrib- 
ute it  within  their  own  circle  of  offices. 
All  registered  and  special-delivery  mail 
matter  gets  special  prompt  attention  by 
the  post  office  and  messenger  service. 

To  facilitate  handling  of  urgent  in- 
ternal communications  and  to  speed 
telegraphic  service,  a  pneumatic  tube 
carrier  system  is  used.  The  central  dis- 
patch and  relay  station  is  in  the  USDA 
post  office  in  the  South  Building.  It 
connects  with  underground  tubes  to  22 
receiving  and  sending  stations  within 
the  Department.  The  heavy  leather- 
bound   carrier   boxes   bear    designating 


numbers  corresponding  to  the  tubes  they 
travel  in — such  as  7  for  the  telegraph 
office,  42  for  PMA,  53  for  Office  of  Infor- 
mation, and  59  for  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

More  than  $30,000  a  year  is  paid  by 
USDA  agencies  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  Government  postage.  This  is  mostly 
handled  through  indicia  or  special  post- 
age permits — rather  than  by  sale*  of 
stamps.  This  paid  postage  covers  air 
mail,  special  delivery,  registered  letters, 
foreign  mail,  and  everything  weighing 
over  4  pounds. 

The  USDA  post  office  is  only  a  part 
of  the  beehive  of  housekeeping  facilities 
common  to  all  agencies  in  the  Depart- 
ment. Without  them  most  employees 
and  supervisors  would  be  practically 
idle.  The  facilities  include  telephone 
and  telegraph  offices,  records,  materials 
and  supplies,  technical  services,  and 
photographing  and  duplicating.  Each  is 
worthy  of  a  story  in  itself,  all  being  run 
by  the  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations. 

Upward  rungs  in  REA 

TAKE  ANOTHER  LOOK  at  the  ap- 
pointments to  key  positions  in  the  recent 
reorganization  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration.  Almost  everyone 
worked  his  way  up  through  the  ranks,  in 
Horatio  Alger  style. 

John  W.  Asher,  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
Northeast  Electric  Distribution  Area,  is 
a  good  example.  He  was  born  on  a  Mis- 
souri farm,  and  came  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  work  his  way  through  George 
Washington  University.  Those  were 
days  when  jobs  were  scarce.  He  worked 
for  an  insurance  company,  was  a  barker 
on  a  sightseeing  bus,  and  drove  a  truck. 
Back  in  1935  when  REA  was  a  few  days 
old,  he  joined  the  staff  as  a  clerk.  He 
was  promoted  progressively  in  engineer- 
ing, finance  and  administrative  divi- 
sions— then  to  chief  of  personnel,  and 
now  to  area  director. 

John  W.  Scott,  who  heads  the  South- 
west Area  office,  entered  Federal  service 
with  the  Resettlement  Administration  in 
1935,  soon  joining  REA.  William  H. 
Callaway,  Southeast  area  director,  came 
to  REA  in  1935  after  doing  library  work 
and  teaching.  Kermit  Overby,  head  of 
the  North  Central  office,  entered  USDA 
in  1938  as  information  specialist  with 
the  AAA.  Roy  G.  Zook,  head  of  the 
Western  Area  office,  joined  REA  in  1933 
as  a  field  engineer.  The  assistant  direc- 
tors of  the  areas  offices  show  a  similar 
up-from-the-ranks  policy,  as  do  the 
assistant  chiefs  of  Telephone  Loans  and 
Telephone  Engineering  Divisions,  and 
the  chief  of  information  services. 


Said  on  the  Side 


IT  FLOWS  serenely— our  home  State 
river— along  the  foot  of  that  bold  head- 
land that  we  natives  call  "the  little 
mountain."  Here  on  its  margin  and 
among  its  sand  islands  the  kids  have 
always  come  for  sunfish  and  bullheads 
and  imagined  they  were  Huck  Finn  or 
some  dashing  French  yoyageur  of  old  re- 
nown. »  At  the  top  of  one  hill  that  over- 
looks the'  river  is  the  restful  acre  where 
many  sleep  who  long  ago  or  only  yester- 
day were  born  and  lived  and  were 
counted  for  the.  census  in  our  old  valley. 
Quite  regularly  their  kinfolk  come  on 
holidays  and  summer  Sundays  to  spread 
a  picnic  cloth  and  gather  weedy  testi- 
monial flowers.  Those  bright  wild  blos- 
soms are  rooted  in  the  marginal  land, 
and  have  in  them  all  that  fleeting  fading 
hope  and  glory  which  the  dwellers  in  our 
valley  sought  so  hard  to  see  and  know — 
and  keep  alive  a  little  while  to  count 
among  their  pleasures.  But  they  knew, 
and  we  know  also,  that  misty  eyes  are 
sure  to  clear  just  as  the  mists  always  rise 
and  leave  the  valley,  and  that  new  fife 
keeps  on  forever  flowing  toward  us  like 
the  friendly,  winding  river.  So  we  of  the 
valley  never  spend  much  time  mourning 
about  what  might  or  could  have  been, 
about  the  crops  that  are  harvested,  the 
jobs  that  are  done,  and  the  good  lives 
that  have  ended.  We  stand  up  there  in 
dignified  humility,  to  watch  the  sparkle 
and  the  sweep  of  that  old  river.  As  we 
look  down  across  the  terraced  fields  and 
green  conserving  crops  in  contour,  we 
know  that  modern  farming  in  this  roll- 
ing land  will  just  as  surely  reach  its  goal 
as  the  surging  waters  of  our  river  (once 
brown  with  sediment)  will  merge  their 
cleaner  current  with  the  far-off  sea. 


Farms  and  firms 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  esti- 
mates in  the  "Agricultural  Situation"  for 
July  that  over  the  next  15  to  20  years  we  are 
apt  to  see  a  moderate  reduction  in  numbers 
of  farms  and  a  noticeable  increase  in  busi- 
nses  firms.  "We  entered  the  decade  of  the 
1950's  with  5.4  million  farms  and  4  million 
going  business  firms,"  it  is  stated.  In  1360 
there  were  five  farms  to  each  firm,  and  the 
ratio  is  now  about  one  to  one. 

Binding  library  books 

Field  librarians  usually  submit  to  the 
Division  of  Reference  and  Lending  Services, 
USDA  Library,  on  July  1,  annually,  an  esti- 
mate (by  size,  title  and  year)  of  the  number 
of  library  volumes  to  be  bound  during  the 
year.  All  library  binding  is  done  in  accord- 
ance with  specifications,  under  contract 
with  binders  at  various  locations,  for  which 
the  Office  of  the  Librarian  makes  the  neces- 
sary arrangements.  While  agencies  are  not 
required  to  use  the  Library  contracts,  they 
will  probably  find  it  more  convenient  and 
more  economical  to  do  so.  Funds  of  the 
agency  are  used  for  agency  binding.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Library's  annual  appropriation 
is  used  for  binding  publications  to  be  filed 
in  the  Library. 
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German  farm  education 

GIRL  STUDENTS  make  up  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  student  enrollment  in 
local  agricultural  vocational  schools  in 
Germany,  where  an  eighth-grade  educa- 
tion plus  three  seasons  of  vocational 
training  are  a  basic  requirement  for  all 
youth.  Young  women  are  thus  looked  to 
as  the  chief  source  of  farm  management 
responsibility,  as  many  of  the  rural  boys 
are  needed  to  furnish  labor  in  manufac- 
turing industry,  according  to  observa- 
tions by  T.  Roy  Reid,  Director  of  Person- 
nel for  the  Department.  Mr.  Reid  re- 
turned from  Germany  in  June  where  he 
had  a  special  assignment  in  agricultural 
education  arranged  by  the  Department 
of  State  under  its  exchange  program. 

Highly  specialized  skills  in  all  lines  of 
vocational  work  are  stressed  in  Ger- 
many, and  while  excellent  training  is 
afforded  to  a  few  fortunate  ones,  the 
average  boy  or  girl  cannot  anticipate 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  an  academic 
educational  career,  as  things  are  now, 
Mr.  Reid  declared  at  a  USDA  Staff  meet- 
ing on  July  3.  Mr.  Reid  observed  that 
agricultural  colleges  have  taken  a  set- 
back resulting  from  the  disasters  of 
World  War  II,  with  many  buildings  and 
facilities  destroyed.  Gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  college  situation  and  read- 
justment of  their  courses  are  under  way, 
often  with  the  requested  help  of  United 
States  specialists  and  advisers.  As  for 
the  distribution  of  agricultural  informa- 
tion by  bulletins  to  farmers  by  the  col- 
leges, no  funds  for  printing  have  been 
provided. 

Illustrative  of  current  progress  made 
in  supplying  farmers  with  practical 
guidance,  Mr.  Reid  praised  the  series  of 
popular  agricultural  bulletins  stemming 
from  a  project  at  Bonn.  To  unlock 
some  of  the  scientific  research  already 
made  in  Germany  so  that  working  farm- 
ers on  their  small  holdings  may  derive 
direct  benefit,  programs  are  being  per- 
fected in  several  forms  of  extension  in- 
formation services.  Here  again,  Amer- 
ican aid  will  encourage  and  shape  the 
end  result,  resting  on  the  theory  we  fol- 
low here — that  research  is  not  fruitful 
until  it  is  applied. 

"Excellent  care  is  taken  of  the  farm 
lands  and  meadows  of  Germany,"  stated 
Mr.  Reid.  "For  centuries  farmers  there 
have  done  the  utmost  to  conserve  natural 
resources  of  the  soil,  while  wasting  con- 
siderable manpower.  To  German  farm- 
ers the  land  is  a  precious  family  treasure. 
As  a  result,  farm  land  is  seldom  for  sale 
and  there  is  really  no  existing  farm  real 
estate  market." 


Mr.  Reid  believes  that  with  such  a 
foundation  of  high  regard  for  good  land 
and  its  preservation,  the  added  benefits 
forthcoming  from  a  broader  and  better 
education  in  scientific  farming  fostered 
by  American  precept  will  enable  Ger- 
many to  feed  more  of  its  large  industrial 
population  and  provide  farms  with  prof- 
itable outlets  for  crops  and  livestock 
products. 


Soil  conditioners 

Experiments  with  soil  conditioners  are  at 
an  early  stage,  say  soil  scientists  of  USDA. 
Consumers  were  advised  recently  to  go  slow 
and  use  these  new  and  widely  advertised  ma- 
terials only  on  a  trial  basis.  Ask  USDA 
Editor  for  No.  1535. 

Mobilization  fact  sheets 

Two  new  farm  mobilization  fact  sheets 
have  been  widely  distributed  by  the  National 
Agricultural  Mobilization  Committee.  Coun- 
ty extension  offices  and  State  Agricultural 
Mobilization  Committees  have  supplies. 
They  are  Fact  Sheet  No.  12  on  farm  safety 
practices  and  No.  13  on  conservation  and 
sanitation  measures  to  boost  production. 

Insecticide  dosages 

It's  a  complex  business  to  figure  the  right 
dilutions  and  concentrations  of  various  in- 
secticides for  spraying  and  dusting.  A  re- 
vised edition  of  conversion  tables  and  equiv- 
alents for  use  in  insect  control  work  Is  listed 
as  E-517.  Inquiries  may  be  sent  to  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine.  How- 
ever, this  is  mostly  for  entomologists. 

European  co-op  trade 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
and  Farm  Credit  Administration  have  done 
the  third  in  a  series  of  commercial  studies 
relating  to  prospects  for  trade  between  this 
country  and  the  Western  European  coopera- 
tives. Dollar  allocations  and  controls  fix  the 
extent  to  which  European  cooperatives  can 
trade  in  outside  markets  for  their  own  ac- 
count. For  further  outlines  of  the  complex 
trading  situation  involved,  get  a  copy  of  this 
report  by  John  H.  Heckman,  from  OFAR, 
Room  5922  South  Building,  USDA. 

The  city  and  the  soil 

That  most  city  jobs  or  businesses  are 
founded  directly  or  indirectly  on  our  soil 
resources  and  that  it  takes  good  soil  to  have 
fine  dresses  as  well  as  good  food  are  set  forth 
graphically  in  a  new  publication,  "From  the 
Dust  of  the  Earth,"  Agricultural  Information 
Bulletin  No.  78.  Suggestions  to  the  general 
public  on  ways  to  help  the  soil  conservation 
movement  are  included.  William  H.  Lath- 
rop,  SCS,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  the  author. 
Send  to  Inquiries  and  Distribution  Service, 
Office  of  Information. 

For  Government  women 

"How  to  make  a  spending  plan"  is  a  20- 
page  circular  based  on  an  analysis  of  actual 
expenditures  in  1950 — obtained  by  the  U.  S. 
Eureau  of  Labor  Statistics — of  a  group  of 
single  women  who  were  Federal  office  workers 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  These  suggestions  on 
plans  and  budgets  are  for  grades  3  to  5  work- 
ers who  must  match  means  and  ends.  See 
your  own  personnel  people  for  this  manual  on 
Washington  living  costs.  It's  a  product  of 
the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics. 


Natob  lespedeza 

Ever  hear  of  it?  Its  name  comes  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  National  Observa- 
tory Nursery,  the  f.rst  to  note  the  superior 
qualities  of  this  shrub  form  of  lespedeza. 
This  Chinese  bicolor  lespedeza  was  consid- 
ered just  an  ornamental  shrub  until  SCS 
proved  its  value  in  soil  building  and  erosion 
control.  See  Circular  900,  obtainable  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  for  10  cents. 

Thermostabilized  eggs 

Eggs  bathed  in  hot  oil  for  a  short  time  to 
maintain  their  quality  in  storage  were  ac- 
ceptable to  92  percent  of  the  consumers  who 
tried  them,  according  to  a  study  made  at 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  by  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration.  A  copy  of  the  entire 
report  may  be  had  from  Office  of  Informa- 
tion Services,  PMA,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Rural  reading 

The  Extension  Service  has  a  formal  report 
on  the  Conference  on  Rural  Reading  that  was 
held  last  September.  It  contains  major 
talks,  transcripts  from  discussions,  and  dis- 
cussion group  reports.  Land-grant  college 
libraries  and  Extension  Service  personnel  in 
the  States  have  copies  on  file.  Meantime, 
Alfred  Stefferud,  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  is 
writing  a  handbook  on  this  subject  for  later 
publication. 

Deficient  soils 

Brief  summaries  of  some  findings  relating 
to  the  decline  in  organic  matter  and  loss  of 
soil  nitrogen  and  greater  crop  yields  by 
proper  fertilization  methods  in  the  Great 
Plains  region  have  been  issued.  Send  to 
USDA  Editor  for  No.  1556. 

Vesicular  exanthema 

Appearance  of  a  hog  disease  similar  to  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  of  ruminants,  known  as 
vesicular  exanthema,  has  led  to  new  watch- 
fulness on  the  part  of  the  State  and  Federal 
veterinary  authorities  to  combat  its  spread. 
Raw  garbage  feeding  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  origin  and  spread  of  this  dangerous 
malady.  Details  about  the  areas  most 
affected  and  recommendations  for  its  control 
may  be  had  from  USDA  Editor  by  asking  for 
No.  1558. 

Helps  for  secretaries 

Training  officers  and  self-reliant  secretaries, 
typists, and  clerical  workers  will  be  glad  to 
see  a  copy  of  the  June  1951  edition  of  the 
"Secretarial  Training  Guide."  It's  issued  by 
the  Office  of  Personnel  and  was  written  by  a 
committee  composed  of  Eunice  Bone,  FHA; 
Florence  Hamilton,  SCS;  W.  Nelson  Monies, 
FCIC;  and  Charline  Lynch,  Pers.  It  Is  es- 
pecially adapted  to  fill  the  needs  of  field 
offices. 

Antibiotic  feed  supplements 

More  efficient  utilization  of  a  quality  feed 
rather  than  to  make  a  good  feed  out  of  a 
poor  one  is  the  part  that  antibotics  play  as 
ingredients  in  livestock  rations.  This  pop- 
ular subject,  including  Vitamin  B-i?  and  anti- 
biotics in  swine  feeding  and  possible  ways  in 
which  these  products  function,  are  found  in 
A.  H.  D.  No.  145,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 

Rural  trends  shown 

Ammunition  for  many  debates  and  com- 
munity discussions  is  set  forth  in  "Rural 
Trends"  through  tables,  text,  and  graphs 
which  pretty  well  cover  the  high  spots  about 
farms  and  farm  people  and  their  institutions 
and  changing  surroundings.  Arthur  F.  Raper 
did  the  job,  which  shows  that  rural  isola- 
tion is  licked  but  that  other  problems  come 
in  its  wake.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  has  copies  of  this  33 -page  circular. 
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Summer  session 

M.  Louise  Sullivan,  registrar  of  the  USDA 
Graduate  School,  states  that  this  summer's 
enrollment  was  535  students  in  39  classes,  or 
a  slight  decline  from  last  year.  Fall  sched- 
ules and  catalogs  were  to  be  ready  late  in 
July. 

Technical  writing 

Marguerite  Gilstrap,  information  specialist 
with  PISAE,  will  conduct  a  workshop  in 
USDA  Graduate  School  designed  to  aid  scien- 
tists in  preparing  reports  for  technical  and 
professional  publication.  Virginia  Tatum, 
information  specialist  with  BAI,  replaces  Miss 
Gilstrap  as  co-teacher  with  J.  K.  McClarren 
of  courses  in  writing  for  official  purposes. 

Myers  to  Minnesota 

Dr.  W.  M.  Myers  resigned  June  30,  1952,  to 
become  chief  of  the  agronomy  division  at  the 
University  Farm,  St.  Paul.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering  since 
1937.  Before  coming  to  Beltsville,  Dr.  Myers 
did  outstanding  genetics  work  with  grasses 
and  legumes  at  the  United  States  Pasture 
Laboratory,  State  College,  Pa.  He  has  been 
named  secretary-general  of  the  forthcoming 
International  Grasslands  Congress,  State  Col- 
lege, Pa. 

More  consolidated  housing 

Between  May  15  and  June  15  this  year,  41 
new  county  office  consolidations  of  USDA 
agencies  were  made.  As  of  June  15,  this 
made  a  total  of  1,737  consolidations  by  the 
counties.  This  represented  58  percent  of  the 
3,005  counties  where  there  are  one  or  more 
USDA  agencies  located.  West  Virginia  with 
91  percent  of  its  USDA  offices  consolidated 
under  one  roof  ranks  next  percentagewise 
to  New  Hampshire,  now  100  percent  in  this 
respect. 

Food  safety 

Is  there  a  real  need  for  a  USDA  publication 
covering  the  field  of  safety  in  foods?  This 
question  came  up  at  a  recent  USDA  Safety 
Council  session.  The  speakers  were  Helen 
Holbrook,  HNHE;  Catherine  Nawn,  PMA; 
Lydia  Lynde,  Ext.;  and  Gertrude  Drinker, 
FHA.  Substandard  processing  and  storage 
problems  and  trichinosis,  botulism,  undu- 
lant  fever,  and  tularemia  were  mentioned. 

Dr.  Weimer  retires 

The  Georgia  Experiment  Station  at  Grif- 
fin held  an  honorary  seminar  lately  to  note 
the  retirement  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Weimer,  since  1917 
on  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering.  After 
graduation  from  Cornell  University  in  1916, 
he  served  at  the  Purdue  Experiment  Station 
before  joining  the  old  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry. Diseases  of  alfalfa  and  winter  cover 
crops  were  among  his  assignments.  He  was 
the  first  to  show  that  alfalfa  diseases  are 
spread  by  insects. 

Elsye  Johnson  retires 

Elsye  Johnson,  Office  of  Information,  re- 
tired effective  July  31.  A  native  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  Miss  Johnson  has  spent  35  years  in 
Federal  service  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Start- 
ing as  a  stenographer  in  the  Quartermaster 
General's  office  in  the  War  Department,  she 
transferred  in  1921  to  USDA.  First  working 
in  the  stenographic  section  of  the  publica- 
tions division  headed  by  John  L.  Cobbs  Jr., 
she  changed  to  the  printing  section  where 
Frank  Smith  was  chief  in  1927.  This  has 
been  her  assignment  up  to  the  present. 
Last  summer  Miss  Johnson  traveled  in 
Europe  with  her  sister  and  a  friend.  She 
intends  to  reside  in  Denver,  although  part 
of  her  winters  will  be  spent  in  Florida. 


Ag  symphony  officers 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Agriculture 
Symphony  Association  will  be  enlarged  to  15 
members  so  as  to  widen  USDA  interest  in 
the  orchestra.  Hubert  White,  PMA,  is  re- 
elected president  of  the  association,  with  N. 
Battle  Hales,  PMA,  vice  president;  Jeanne 
Franklin,  FCA,  secretary;  and  Margaret  G. 
Mulherin,  FHA,  treasurer. 

Reed  editor  of  Ag  Reporter 

USDA's  Welfare  and  Recreation  Association 
publishes  a  monthly  newspaper  called  The 
Ag  Reporter.  Melvin  G.  Reed,  Office  of  In- 
formation's Illustrations  Section,  is  the  new 
editor.  Mr.  Reed  is  a  veteran  of  several  cam- 
paigns in  World  War  II  and  later  worked  in 
the  Motion  Pictures  Services  a  while.  Mr. 
Reed  is  also  business  manager  of  the  Arling- 
ton Players,  an  amateur  dramatic  society. 

Fulbright  awards 

Awards  under  the  Fulbright  Act  for  1953-54 
are  directed  by  the  Department  of  State  and 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships.  These  cover 
university  lecturing  and  advanced  research 
abroad.  Additional  information  and  appli- 
cations may  be  secured  from  Conference 
Eoard  of  Associated  Research  Councils  Com- 
mittee on  International  Exchange  of  Persons, 
2101  Constitution  Avenue,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.     Get  applications  in  by  October  15,  1952. 

Fall  grain  goals 

A  somewhat  reduced  wheat  acreage  for 
1953,  together  with  suggested  goals  for  rye, 
winter  barley,  flaxseed,  and  other  fall-sown 
crops  have  been  announced  by  Secretary 
Brannan.  State  and  National  goals  for  these 
crops  are  found  in  No.  1542,  which  you  may 
get  from  the  Editor  of  USDA. 

Spangenberg's  report 

What  is  needed  to  make  USDA's  training 
policy  a  live  and  active  part  of  daily  super- 
vision is  outlined  in  a  report  made  to  Office 
of  Personnel  in  June  by  Norman  Spangen- 
berg,  regional  training  officer  of  the  Forest 
Service  at  San  Francisco.  He  was  asked  to 
come  in  to  help  because  of  his  experience 
and  ideas. 

Dr.  Scott  to  Extension 

Dr.  Raymond  C.  Scott  is  newly  placed  in 
charge  of  Extension  Service's  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Marketing  Section,  in  the  position  for- 
merly held  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  W.  Hauck. 
During  the  past  3  years  Dr.  Scott  has  done 
horticultural  teaching  and  research  at  Ohio 
State  University.  He  is  a  native  of  Virginia 
and  has  degrees  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute and  Cornell  University. 

Civil  defense  committees 

To  help  coordinate  all  phases  of  civil  de- 
fense and  to  provide  contact  with  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Administration,  Assistant 
Secretary  Hutchinson  has  named  a  USDA 
Civil  Defense  Steering  Committee:  W.  A. 
Minor,  Office  of  Secretary,  is  chairman,  with 
N.  R.  Bear,  Office  of  Personnel;  J.  S.  Lucas, 
Office  of  Plant  and  Operations;  J.  L.  Wells, 
Budget  and  Finance;  and  W.  S.  Harris,  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration, 
secretary. 

McNaught  retires 

Archibald  McNaught,  Attorney  in  the 
General  Regulatory  Division,  Office  of  the 
Solicitor,  retired  June  30.  He  has  'been  with 
USDA  since  1904.  He  began  USDA  work  as 
a  messenger  and  later  served  in  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau,  when  it  was  a  part  of  the 
Department.  He  graduated  from  George- 
town University  in  1911.  Much  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Naught's  work  was  with  the  animal  and 
plant  quarantine  laws  and  regulations. 
Eventually,  he  plans  to  reside  in  Jackson, 
Tex. 


Agrofricum  did  it 

New  wheats  resistant  to  the  destructive 
wheat  jointworms  have  come  from  strains  of 
"agrotricum,"  a  cross  between  wheat  and 
wheat-grass  from  Canadian  and  U.  S.  sources 
grown  and  selected  at  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station  since  1941.  This  forward  step 
toward  eventual  control  of  an  important 
wheat  pest  provides  plant  breeders  with  re- 
sistant parent  stock  with  which  to  proceed  in 
the  development  of  high-yielding  varieties. 

Intern  program 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  an- 
nounced its  fourth  annual  Junior  Manage- 
ment Intern  Program.  It  will  run  from  Sep- 
tember 8,  1952,  through  January  23,  1953. 
It  is  sponsored  by  an  interdepartmental 
committee  of  representatives  from  cooper- 
ating agencies.  They  select  the  interns  from 
nominations  made  through  the  agencies  and 
give  advice.  Candidates  will  be  chosen  from 
GS-7  or  below,  with  other  necessary  qualifi- 
cations.   Consult  your  personnel  officers. 

Double  forest  research 

States,  industries,  and  forestry  schools 
provided  twice  as  much  assistance  to  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  research  in  the  area 
served  by  the  Southeastern  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station,  Asheville,  N.  C,  In  1951  as  the 
year  before.  Fully  29  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  outside  agencies  provided  per- 
sonnel, office  room,  equipment  and  cash 
worth  $130,000,  plus  land,  livestock,  timber, 
and  improvements  having  a  capital  value  of 
about  1.6  million  dollars. 

Necrology 

Mrs.  Jean  N,  Schmedegaard,  Administra- 
tor's Records  Unit,  PMA's  Office  of  Adminis- 
trative Services,  Washington,  D.  C,  died  July 
22,  after  32  years  of  Government  work.  Ap- 
proximately 30  years  were  spent  with  the 
Department,  where  she  began  working  in 
the  old  Bureau  of  Markets.  Prior  to  that 
time  she  was  with  the  War  Industries  Board, 
Treasury  Department,  War  Department,  and 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  Mrs.  Schmede- 
gaard was  born  in  Ellenville,  N.  Y.,  and  is 
survived  by  her  husband,  George  W. 
Schmedegaard,  one  son,  and  a  grand- 
daughter. 

Clarkson  deputy  of  ARA 

Dr.  M.  R.  Clarkson  is  now  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agricultural  Research  Admin- 
istration, after  serving  15  months  as  the 
Administrator's  assistant  in  defense  matters. 
He  will  still  play  a  major  role  in  defense 
work  in  the  post  formerly  held  by  Adminis- 
trator Byron  T.  Shaw.  He  served  as  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Inspection  and  Quarantine 
in  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  from  1947 
until  entering  defense  work,  and  as  such  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  directing  USDA 
participation  in  the  fight  on  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  Mexico.  He  began  USDA  work  as 
a  field  man  for  the  Meat  Inspection  Service, 
finally  becoming  its  Assistant  Chief.  He 
holds  degrees  from  Washington  State  College 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  after  getting  an  L.L.B.  degree  at 
Georgetown  University  in  1942. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  fox  dis- 
tribution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  (July  1,  1952),  as  containing  admin- 
istrative information  required  for  the  proper 
transaction  of  the  public  business.  Retirees 
who  write  the  editor  requesting  it  may  con- 
tinue to  get  USDA.  Please  write  instead  of 
phoning  whenever  possible;  for  rush  orders 
call  Ext.  2058.  Elwood  R.  Mclntyre.  Editor  of 
USDA,  Office  of  Information,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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FARM  RETURNS,  farm  costs,  farm 
values,  and  total  farm  investments  con- 
tinued to  rise  during  1951  on  20  types  of 
commercial,  family-operated  farms  lo- 
cated in  widely  scattered  places  in  the 
major  producing  areas  of  the  country. 
This  is  found  in  the  June  1952  circular 
by  ihe  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
that  continues  the  annual  series  of  farm 
studies  which  have  been  thus  featured 
for  some  time  in  10  major  farming 
regions. 

Net  returns  to  operators  on  most  types 
of  these  farms  studied  and  reported  on 
by  the  Bureau  were  in  the  general  range 
of  $3,000  to  $7,000  each  for  1951.  They 
run  well  above  the  average  for  all  farms, 
as  they  are  usually  larger  and  better 
operated  than  the  average  for  the  Na- 
tion. But  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
national  average  estimated  net  returns 
cover  farms  run  by  croppers  and  other 
tenants,  whereas  these  estimates  are  for 
family  farms  on  an  owner-operated 
basis.  However,  the  farms  in  this  report 
have  changes  in  their  inventory  values 
included  in  reckoning  net  income — quite 
substantial  for  many  of  them. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  farm  values  and 
investments  have  risen  at  a  fast  clip,  in 
the  wake  of  the  higher  net  returns. 
This  is  a  sample  comparison: 

As  late  as  1940  a  typical  hog-beef  fattening 
farm  in  the  Corn  Belt  could  have  been 
bought  for  about  $15,500,  plus  $5,000  more 
for  machinery,  equipment,  and  livestock.  In 
1951  the  total  investment  for  such  a  farm 
was  around  $67,000.  A  typical  dairy  farm  in 
the  central  Northeast  would  have  cost  only 
$9,600  fully  equipped  in  1940,  but  in  1951  it 
would  have  required  $24,000.  In  1940  it 
would  have  taken  less  than  $5,000  to  buy  an 
average  family-operated  cotton  farm  in  the 
Piedmont,  compared  with  more  than  $13,000 
in  1951. 

These  are  average  farm  investments  which 
include  the  value  of  used  machinery.  Con- 
siderably more  capital  would  be  required  to 
equip  these  farms  with  new  machinery.  It 
Is  therefore  evident  that  one  who  bought  a 
farm  on  credit  in  the  last  8  or  10  years  has  a 
substantial  investment  and  a  debt  load  of 
considerable  proportions. 
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1952  Year  Book 

The  most  complete  insect  book  in  the  mar- 
ket today  is  what  they  call  the  USDA  Year 
Book  of  Agriculture  for  1952.  It  was  officially 
released  August  24.  Supplementing  and  en- 
hancing the  text  of  952  pages  are  72  full-color 
plates,  8  black-and-white  photographs,  and 
many  line  drawings.  It  is  a  congressional 
document,  available  from  members  of  Con- 
gress or  at  $2.50  per  copy  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Good  farm  planning 

REEXAMINATION  of  our  goals  as  pro- 
fessional agriculturists  and  farm  man- 
agement planners  was  advocated  in  no 
uncertain  terms  by  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Kellogg,  Chief,  Division  of  Soil  Survey, 
at  USDA's  Plant  Industry  Station,  Belts- 
ville,  Md.,  in  a  talk  before  the  Agricul- 
tural Institute  of  Canada  lately. 

Dr.  Kellogg  declared  that  we  must 
vigorously  oppose  the  kind  of  detailed 
planning  in  which  the  people  affected 
stand  apart  and  have  little  or  no  share 
in  the  decisions  or  responsibilities.  He 
stated: 

In  farm  planning,  the  officious  or  short- 
sighted advisor  can  try  to  do  the  job  him- 
seli,  make  the  decisions  and  hand  the  family 
the  plan.  No  matter  how  good  his  inten- 
tions or  how  reliable  his  agricultural  science, 
he  has  done  that  family  a  disservice. 

It  is  not  for  us  in  public  agricultural  serv- 
ices to  make  these  kinds  of  decisions. 
Farmers  should  do  the  farming,  and  that 
means  making  the  decisions  and  taking  the 
responsibility  for  them.  Our  job  is  to  supply 
the  farmer  with  the  best  possible  soil  maps, 
production  data,  market  forecasts,  and  all 
the  other  relevant  information,  and  in  a 
form  that  he  can  use  with  understanding. 
In  any  case,  the  decisions  should  be  theirs. 

Only  in  the  continued  application  of  this 
principle  will  farmers  gain  confidence  in 
their  own  ability  to  make  decisions  and  ac- 
quire skill  in  the  use  of  modern  technology. 
Our  effort  as  professional  agriculturalists 
should  be  to  help  farmers  make  good 
decisions  with  confidence. 

Dr.  Kellogg  says  that  a  similar  prin- 
ciple exists  in  area,  regional,  and  country 
planning.  Here,  he  pointed  out.  some 
decisions  by  officials  are  required  by  law. 
But  along  with  this,  two  essentials  must 
be  stressed,  said  Dr.  Kellogg — maximum 
citizen  participation  and  maximum 
autonomy. 


Our  phone  directory 

EACH  QUARTER  a  brand  new  edition 
of  the  directory  which  gives  the  name, 
telephone  number,  and  room  number  of 
regular  USDA  Washington  employees  is 
circulated  through  an  issue  of  10,000 
copies.  It  is  distributed  to  all  our  agency 
offices,  and  to  other  Federal  offices,  in- 
cluding members  of  Congress,  and  many 
foreign  embassies,  if  requested. 

Changes  in  personnel  building  and 
room  locations,  and  telephone  numbers 
average  5,000  each  3  months,  or  about 
20,000  in  a  year.  Red-ink  rulings  in  a 
master  copy  of  the  directory  reflect  dele- 
tions reported  currently  by  the  agencies. 
Addendum  pages  are  compiled  on  a 
cumulative  basis  and  issued  weekly  to 
record  additions  during  the  quarterly 
period.  Hence  when  the  printer  calls 
for  copy  for  a  new  quarterly  edition,  the 
deleted  names  have  been  removed  and 
the  added  ones  are  all  in  readiness — the 
latter  merely  being  inserted  alphabeti- 
cally by  the  type  compositor.  Each  page 
of  the  directory  averages  about  160 
names. 

Special  treatment  is  accorded  to  the 
organization  sections  of  the  directory 
that  carry  the  names  and  titles,  rooms 
and  phone  numbers  of  supervising  offi- 
cers and  key  personnel.  This  system 
consists  of  using  a  standard  prepared 
form  to  aid  the  printer  in  making  alter- 
ations. As  it  is  thus  handled,  only  about 
two  hours  of  time  are  required  for  proof- 
reading to  check  the  contents  for  errors 
and  omissions.  The  new  books  are  dis- 
tributed during  the  first  week  of  each 
quarter. 

Each  issue  has  in  excess  of  11,000 
names.  This  is  because,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  employees,  the  directory  car- 
ries names  of  persons  in  associated  offices 
housed  within  the  Department,  but  not 
strictly  a  part  of  it.  This  includes  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Organization  of  U.  N.,  the 
Graduate  School,  Public  Buildings  Serv- 
ice Branch,  and  the  USDA  Welfare  As- 
sociation. 

The  Service  Operations  Division  of 
the  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations  keeps 
a  file  of  many  old  directories,  some  of 
them  dating  back  to  1931.  The  present 
form  appeared  first  in  April  1946,  with 
5,556  changes  to  be  made  before  the 
succeeding  July  issue  was  printed.  The 
SOD  will  be  pleased  to  get  copies  of  di- 
rectories issued  prior  to  1946. 


All  out  in  3  minutes 

This  doesn't  mean  at  quitting  time,  but  It 
refers  to  the  speed  with  which  the  personnel 
;n  USDA  buildings  were  evacuated  during 
the  recent  air-raid  drills  under  Civil  defense 
authority. 


Employee  awards 

PAY  INCREASES  for  superior  accom- 
plishment and  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
recently  awarded  employees,  as  indi- 
cated below: 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran- 
tine: Marjorie  J.  Camp,  Entomologist, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Richard  V.  Connin, 
Entomologist,  Manhattan,  Kans.;  Leah  M. 
Dietz,  Secretary  (Stenography),  Honolulu, 
Hawaii;  Pearl  Holland,  Fiscal  Accounting 
Clerk,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Thomas  Kozuma, 
Biological  Aid,  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Mamie  L. 
McWold,  Administrative  Assistant,  Spokane, 
Wash.;  Margaret  G.  Tuttlebee,  Time,  Leave 
and  Payroll  Supervisor,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  Iris  E. 
Howard,  Clerk-Typist,  Ontario,  Oreg.; 
Beulah  A.  Kern,  Clerk-Stenographer,  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Office  of  Personnel:  Christopher  O.  Hen- 
derson, Administrative  Officer,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Office  of  Solicitor:  Htm  an  Goldberg,  At- 
torney-Adviser, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration: 
Ruth  M.  Day,  Correspondence  Reviewer, 
Washington,  D  C;  Joseph  KLaminski,  Jr., 
Electrical  Engineer,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Leola  J.  Moore,  Secretary  (Stenography), 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Martha  J.  Moore,  Secre- 
tary (Stenography),  Washington,  D.  C; 
Letitia  L.  Mundy,  Secretary  (Stenography), 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Jacob  H.  Rubenstein, 
Auditor,  Washington,  D.  C;  Ayles  B. 
Shehee,  Administrative  Officer,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Frank  V.  Turney,  Administrative  Of- 
ficer, Washington,  D.  C;  Russell  E.  Wade, 
Auditor,  Washington,  D.  C:  Paul  F.  Wood, 
Secretary  (Stenography),  Washington,  D.  C. 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  Glenn  W. 
Adams,  Engineering  Aid,  El  Paso,  Tex.; 
George  S.  Atwood,  Soil  Conservationist,  Elk- 
hart, Kans.;  R.  C.  Barnes,  Jr.,  Agricultural 
Engineer,  Harlingen,  Tex.;  Meril  G.  Carter, 
Range  Conservationist,  San  Angelo,  Tex.; 
Charles  M.  Clements,  Management  Agrono- 
mist, Big  Flats,  N.  Y.;  Malcolm  Croft,  Soil 
Conservationist,  Evergreen,  Ala.;  Edwin  B. 
Earle,  Clerk-Typist,  Palestine,  Tex.;  Clar- 
ence H.  Eaton,  Soil  Conservationist,  Mal- 
vern, Ark.;  William  R.  Elder,  Supervisory 
Soil  Scientist,  Temple,  Tex.;  Marion  E. 
Everhart,  Soil  Conservationist,  Snyder,  Tex.; 
Lloyd  M.  Fletcher,  Soil  Conservation  Aid, 
Three  Forks,  Mont.;  Hans  Hansen,  Messen- 
ger, Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  L.  W.  Harvel,  District 
Conservationist,  Vernon,  Tex.;  Helen  F. 
Htldreth,  Clerk -Stenographer,  Pecos,  Tex.; 
Sylvia  P.  Jenkins,  Clerk-Stenographer,  Ok- 
lahoma City.  Okla.;  Walter  B.  Jessee,  Soil 
Conservationist,  Durant,  Okla.;  Charles  N. 
Kearley,  Soil  Conservationist,  Huntsville, 
Ala.;  Leonard  M.  Lackey,  Soil  Conservation- 
ist, Stanford,  Ky.;  Lester  L.  Loftin,  Soil 
Scientist,  Shreveport,  La.;  Orvis  H.  Lowry, 
Soil  Conservationist,  Sayre,  Okla.;  Buford  L. 
McLaughlin,  Soil  Conservationist,  Athens, 
Tex.;  Raymond  E.  Magness,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Aid,  Chickasha,  Okla.;  Wilson  T. 
Moon,  Soil  Conservationist,  Harlingen,  Tex.; 
Jack  W.  Morrison,  Soil  Conservationist, 
Cookeville,  Tenn.;  Myra  S.  Pickard,  Person- 
nel Clerk,  Temple,  Tex.;  Ronald  D.  Sand- 
stead,  Work  Unit  Conservationist,  Marianna, 
Ark.;  DeLouis  Soileau,  Soil  Conservationist, 
Crowley,  La.,  XXX.;  Mervin  H.  Wallace, 
Soil  Conservationist,  Safford,  Ariz.;  Harry 
M.  West,  Jr.,  Automotive  Mechanic,  Big 
Flats,  N.  Y.;  Hollis  R.  Williams,  Soil  Con- 
servationist, Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Robert  E. 
Williams,  Range  Conservationist,  Crowley, 
La. 

Cash  Awards  For  Suggestions  (author- 
ized by  Public  Law  600 — cases  in  excess 
of  $100)  : 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation: 
Robert  P.  Lube,  Chicago,  111.,  $125. 


Forest  Service:  Richard  A.  Chathan, 
Stockton,  Calif.,  $275;  Alice  J.  Page,  Missoula, 
Mont.,  and  Russell  E.  Lockhart,  Boulder, 
Mont.,  Joint  award,  $150. 

Production  And  Marketing  Administration: 
F.  Harold  Andrew  and  Thomas  C.  Jurjevich, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  joint  award,  $330;  Max  J 
Friesen,  Manhattan,  Kans.,  $105;  Marden  d". 
Kimball,  Washington,  D.  C,  $150;  Will^m  O. 
Lind,  Henry  B.  Kuhles,  and  Raymond  C. 
Coakley,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  joint  award, 
$120;  Ted  R.  Rice,  National  Stockyards,  111., 
$160;  Raymond  R.  Thorp,  and  Nora  M. 
Maupin,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  joint  award,  $150. 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  Albert  E. 
Everts,  Pendleton,  Oreg.,  $250. 

Cash  Awards  For  Efficiency  (author- 
ized by  Public  Law  429) :  *» ....__ 

Agricultural  Research  Center:  John  J. 
Hall,  Beltsville,  Md.,  $90. 

Forest  Service:  Forest  J.  Archibald,  La- 
conia,  N.  H.,  $10. 

No  more  furbelows 

SIMFLICITY  IS  the  strength  of  modern 
art  used  in  illustrating  our  agricultural 
publications.  It  saves  time  in  produc- 
tion, it  gets  the  idea  across  faster  and 
makes  it  stick,  and  gives  more  play  for 
the  imagination.  That's  the  nub  of  the 
artist's  creed  today  in  graphic  picture 
drawing,  according  to  Elmo  J.  White, 
head  of  the  Illustrations  Section,  Office 
of  Information.  Fine  details  in  every 
inch  of  space  and  lettering  with  curliques 
and  ornate  nourishes  have  gone  out  of 
date  with  the  horse-and-buggy  era  of 
slow  motion,  fewer  publications,  and 
more  leisurely  modes  of  life,  Mr.  White 
points  out. 

Boldness,  contrast,  legibility,  and 
strength  of  treatment  are  popular  today 
in  black-and-white  jobs,  and  to  some 
extent  in  color  work.  Art  work  today 
must  have  instant  attention-getting  and 
holding  facility.  In  fact,  the  simplified 
cartoon  idea  and  method  of  treatment 
are  basic.  Mr.  White  and  his  immediate 
staff  of  5  artists  follow  the  modern  trend 
successfully  in  most  of  the  Department's 
current  illustrative  assignments. 

Mr.  White  first  studied  art  in  Florida, 
his  native  State,  and  started  in  the  print- 
ing field  there.  Thereafter  he  spent  3 
years  in  a  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  engraving 
company  and  the  same  length  of  time 
with  the  Columbia  Studios  at  Hollywood, 
Calif.  While  in  California  he  studied 
art  at  the  Los  Angeles  City  College.  He 
became  art  director  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
1941. 

Planning  and  producing  the  famous 
ration  coupon  books  in  World  War  II — 
gas,  fuel,  food,  etc. — were  some  of  his 
major  accomplishments  at  GFO.  The 
paper  stock  and  art  details  had  to  be 
secretly  keyed  to  prevent  counterfeiting 
of  the  ration  coupons,  as  well  as  to  dis- 
courage possible  duplication  of  them  il- 


legally by  various  unauthorized  printing 
shops.    This    tremendous    graphic    art> 
task  represented  what  is  probably  the 
record  in  public  printing  ever  done  by 
GFO. 

Of  course,  a  mass  of  other  varied  illus- 
trative material  was  turned  out  during 
Mr.  White's  service  there,  which  ended 
in  1950.  He  joined  the  USDA's  Office  of 
Information  in  time  to  help  embellish 
two  recent  Year  Books  of  Agriculture, 
bulletin  covers  and  posters,  fact  sheets, 
and  other  pictorial  jobs  within  the  wide 
range  of  subject  matter  common  to  edu- 
cational, regulatory,  and  scientific  fields. 

Annuity  increases 

FEDERAL  RETIREES  who  retired  before 
April  1,  1952,  come  within  the  provisions 
of  the  cost-of-living  increases  granted  by 
Congress  as  an  amendment  to  section  8 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of 
May  29,  1930.  In  general  it  provides  for 
a  temporary  increase  in  annuities  and 
sets  up  a  committee  on  Retirement 
Policy  for  Federal  Personnel.  The  Com- 
mittee will  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  all  retirement  systems  for  all  Federal 
retirees  and  make  a  report  to  Congress 
not  later  than  December  31,  1953. 

The  law  grants  an  increase  of  $36  for 
each  6-month  period  that  elapses  be- 
tween the  commencing  date  of  a  retiree's 
annuity  and  October  1,  1952.  The  total 
sum  thus  granted  to  any  retired  em- 
ployee may  not  exceed  $324,  or  25  percent 
of  the  presently  received  annuity — 
whichever  is  the  lesser.  No  annuity  may 
be  increased  to  an  amount  in  excess  of 
$2,160,  and  the  increase  provided  by  the 
law  does  not  increase  annuities  of  sur- 
vivors of  retired  employees  who  are  en- 
titled to  get  increases  under  the  amend- 
ment. All  survivors  getting  annuities 
previous  to  the  amendment  are  eligible. 

The  period  covered  by  this  increase 
ends  on  June  30,  1955,  or  at  an  earlier 
date,  which  would  be  at  the  end  of  the 
second  month  following  the  third  con- 
secutive month  in  which  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  consumer  price  index  is 
less  than  169.9 — which  was  the  index  for 
April  1948.  It  also  provides  that  the 
termination  date  may  also  be  June  33, 
1954,  unless  an  appropriation  is  made  to 
the  civil-service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund  for  1955  or  to  any  prior  ap- 
propriation act  which  compensates  the 
fund  for  the  cost  of  the  increases  thus 
provided  for  during  the  fiscal  years  1954 
and  1955. 

There  is  a  waiver  clause  added.  It 
says  that  anyone  entitled  to  an  annuity 
from  the  civil-service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  may  decline  to  accept  it. 
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Music  makers  praised         Readers'  reminders 


SECRETARY  BR  ANNAN  was  tickled 
with  the  fine  letter  he  received  from  J. 
Rowland  Snyder,  chairman,  Cultural  De- 
velopment Committee,  Washington 
Board  of  Trade,  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment's presentation  of  Mozart's  "Magic 
Flute"  earlier  in  the  summer  was  highly 
praised.  The  passing  of  a  special  reso- 
lution by  the  aforesaid  committee  at  its 
meeting  held  on  June  2,  1952,  was  grate- 
fully acknowledged  by  Secretary  Bran- 
nan  in  making  a  cordial  reply  to  Mr. 
Snyder's  communication. 

Secretary  Brannan  stated  that  he 
would  pass  the  resolution  on  at  once  to 
the  USDA  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
Agricultural  Choristers,  and  others  who 
have  taken  part  in  these  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation cultural  performances.  Here  is 
the  full  text  of  the  gratifying  resolution 
"spread  upon  the  minutes"  in  behalf  of 
good  music: 

"For  the  most  part  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion on  the  cultural  activities  in  our 
midst  is  on  what  happens  in  Constitution 
Hall  and  in  our  downtown  theaters. 
More  and  more  splendid  cultural  pro- 
grams are  emerging  in  our  neighbor- 
hoods, in  the  counties,  and  in  one  signifi- 
cant instance  in  a  Federal  Department. 
I  refer  to  the  very  successful  and  artistic 
production  of  'The  Magic  Flute'  of 
Mozart  presented  in  concert  form  in  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  Auditorium  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  two  occasions 
during  the  last  5  weeks.  Dr.  Frederick 
Fall  conducted  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
of  the  Department  and  was  assisted  by 
many  first-rate  soloists  from  Greater 
Washington  and  by  the  Agriculture 
Choristers.  Capacity  audiences  at- 
tended. The  reviews  in  the  Washington 
newspapers  by  the  leading  music  critics 
were  noteworthy.  Here  it  should  be  said 
that  too  often  our  visiting  friends  from 
elsewhere  in  the  country  and  abroad 
refer  to  this  type  of  event  as  something 
that  does  not  happen  in  'noncultural' 
Washington.  This  event  did  take  place 
here  to  the  credit  of  the  city  as  well  as 
to  the  Federal  Department  whose  Direc- 
tor of  Recreation,  Charles  Cunningham, 
initiated  it.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
this  Committee  to  take  notice  of  and  to 
encourage  all  such  events  and  programs 
of  activity,  and  I  therefore  request  that 
these  comments  be  forwarded  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  together  with  our  compli- 
ments and  expressions  of  hope  that  in 
every  way  possible  he  will  personally  en- 
courage future  events  of  this  caliber." 


Timber   harvest 

A  statement  about  the  4,418,517,000 
board  feet  of  timber  cut  in  our  national 
forests  during  the  1952  fiscal  year  may  be 
had  by  writing  to  the  Editor  of  USDA,  asking 
for  No.  1614. 

Grain    exports   rise 

Monthly  comparisons  of  the  grain  exports 
by  the  United  States  in  the  12  months  July 
1951-June  1952  is  now  available.  The  grain 
exports  totaled  664  million  bushels  compared 
to  611  million  bushels  in  a  like  period  of 
1950-51.  Write  to  Editor  of  USDA  for  No. 
1636. 

Plum  Island  report 

Less  than  one-fourth  of  those  attending 
public  hearings  on  choosing  Plum  Island, 
N.  Y.  for  the  site  of  the  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease laboratory  protested  it,  while  only  about 
1  percent  of  those  living  within  a  22-mile 
radius  of  the  island  objected  in  any  way. 
So  with  Plum  Island  officially  named  for  the 
laboratory  under  the  law's  requirements,  you 
may  get  a  full  statement  from  USDA  Editor. 
Ask  for  No.  1609. 

News  and  views  in  FCA 

"Farm.  Credit  News  and  Views"  issued 
monthly  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
of  Baltimore  has  expanded  a  trifle.  Origi- 
nally begun  by  the  Federal  land  bank  and 
the  Production  Credit  Corporation  there,  it 
is  now  joined  by  the  Federal  Intermediate 
Bank  and  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives. 

Cattle  from  Mexico 

Floyd  E.  Davis  and  George  J.  Dietz  have 
made  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  prob- 
able numbers  and  kinds  of  Mexican  beef 
cattle  which  axe  apt  to  be  shipped  to  the 
United  States  if  and  when  the  border  is 
opened  again — possibly  as  intended,  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  The  Editor  of  USDA  has  copies 
of  the  statement.     Ask  for  No.  1699. 

Home  freezer  economics 

Estimates  and  conclusions  as  to  how  much 
a  family  may  hope  to  save  by  using  a  home 
freezer  were  secured  by  the  Arizona  Univer- 
sity and  the  Marketing  and  Facilities  Branch 
of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration. Get  your  copy  of  "Quantity  Buying 
for  Home  Freezer  Storage"  from  the  Office 
of  Information  Services,  PMA,  or  ask  USDA 
Editor  for  a  short  form  of  the  report. 

Extension's  new  book 

The  thinking  behind  the  movement  that 
created  and  developed  a  new  farm  educa- 
tional system  for  farmers,  homemakers  and 
rural  youth  is  vividly  reported  with  docu- 
ments by  historical  authorities  in  "The  Spirit 
and  Philosophy  of  Extension  Work."  This 
nicely  bound  volume  is  sponsored  by  Epsilon 
Sigma  Phi,  and  should  have  a  place  on  every 
rural  reference  shelf.  The  Graduate  School 
is  taking  orders  for  it  at  $4.50  per  copy. 


Too  high  finance 


A.  M.  Sowder,  Forest  Service,  checked  the 
USDA  item  that  quoted  an  authority  who 
said  that  one  million  dollars  in  $1,000  bills 
makes  a  stack  8  inches  high.  A  Treasury 
expert  told  him  that  he  did  some  actual 
measuring  over  there  where  millions  are  a 
mere  bagatelle.  He  found  that  a  million 
dollars  in  $1,000  bills  made  a  stack  in  its 
banded  form  of  4  inches.  So  this  cuts  down 
our  $1,000  bills  in  a  billion-dollar  pile  from 
666  feet  to  333  feet.  However,  new  facts 
were  added  by  the  Treasury  man.  He  said 
that  a  billion  dollars  in  $1  bills  weighs  1,062 
tons,  and  to  count  a  billion  dollars  in  $1 
bills  at  50,000  daily  would  take  over  50  years. 


Fair  employment 

Wesley  McCune,  Fair  Employment  Officer, 
has  distributed  a  concise  discussion  In 
pamphlet  form  of  fair  employment  In  the 
Federal  service  as  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission.  It's  Pamphlet  44,  in 
case  your  office  wants  copies. 

Oregon  Grazier 

"The  Grazier"  is  the  means  used  by  E.  R. 
Jackman,  Oregon  extension  agronomist,  to 
keep  county  agents  and  others  informed  on 
what  is  going  on  of  interest  to  forage  growers 
Sagebrush  eradication,  measurements  of  for- 
age production  in  terms  of  meat-wool-milk 
per  acre,  and  building  stock  water  ponds  are 
treated  in  the  May  20,  1952,  issue. 

Just  to  remind  you 

The  USDA  Graduate  School  will  open  its 
doors  for  the  fall  semester  on  September  22. 
Registration  starts  September  13  and  runs 
through  the  week.  A  schedule  of  classes  for 
the  fall  term  is  now  available.  Write  to  or 
see  the  Registrar,  Graduate  School,  South 
Building,  USDA,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

School  lunch  program 

Two  informative  items  are  submitted  for 
your  attention,  relating  to  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program.  Apportionment  of 
$65,875,000  among  the  States  and  Territories 
to  reimburse  schools  in  part  for  their  local 
food  purchases  is  given  in  detail  in  No.  1625, 
obtainable  by  writing  to  the  Editor  of  USDA. 
A  20-page  circular  giving  a  progress  report 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  is 
available.  It's  PA-208,  which  this  office  can 
also  supply. 

Danes  and  Swedes  cooperate 

Several  phases  of  farmers'  cooperation  and 
its  development  in  both  Denmark  and 
Sweden  are  discussed  fully  in  Miscellaneous 
Report  165,  by  John  A.  Heckman  and  Anna 
E.  Wheeler,  Cooperative  Research  and  Serv- 
ice Division,  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
cooperating  with  our  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations.  While  they  last,  copies 
may  be  had  from  the  Director  of  Information 
and  Extension,  FCA. 

Piedmont   cotton 

Organization,  costs,  and  returns  from  cot- 
ton in  the  Southern  Piedmont  region  show 
great  gains  since  1930.  Average  lint  produc- 
tion there  in  1930  was  220  pounds  an  acre, 
against  325  pounds  in  1951.  W.  Herbert 
Brown  is  the  author  of  a  bulletin  on  this 
subject,  issued  as  Agriculture  Information 
Eulletin  No.  89.  Get  your  copy  from  the 
Division  of  Economic  Information,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  USDA  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 


Farm    price   book 

"Agricultural  Prices"  by  Frederick  L. 
Thomsen,  formerly  with  the  University  of 
Missouri,  and  Richard  J.  Foote,  analytical 
statistician  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  appears  this  month  in  its  second 
and  revised  edition.  As  a  text  and  refer- 
ence, it  is  a  well  rounded  treatise  in  this 
complex  field.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  publish  it  for  sale  at  $6.50 
per  copy. 

Farm  writers 

A  recent  professional  training  survey  made 
direct  by  the  American  Association  of  Agri- 
cultural College  Editors  showed  background 
facts  about  446  farm  journalists  who  replied. 
Their  average  age  was  39.  There  were  71 
with  no  college  education,  40  with  bachelor's 
degree  in  agricultural  journalism,  64  with 
the  same  degree  in  journalism,  166  with  de- 
gree in  agriculture,  108  in  some  other  sub- 
ject. Holders  of  master's  degrees  numbered 
23  in  agricultural  journalism,  7  in  journalism, 
22  in  agriculture,  34  in  other  fields,  and  12 
held  doctorates. 
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Brief  and  choice 


Feminine   figures 

Total  number  of  paid  female  employees 
In  USDA  as  of  last  June  30  number  16,005. 
This  represents  20.5  percent  of  all  paid  em- 
ployees and  a  gain  of  925  "gals"  during  the 
fourth   quarter  of  fiscal   1952. 

Conservation    program 

The  1953  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram has  been  announced  and  is  ready  for 
adaptation  to  local  needs.  It  was  developed 
jointly  by  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Forest  Service,  working  with 
State  and  local  agencies. 

Farm  deferments 

East  State  Agricultural  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee is  working  with  the  State  Director  of 
Selective  Service  in  developing  a  satisfactory 
way  for  measuring  agricultural  production. 
This  method  will  be  used  to  perfect  and 
put  into  effect  a  suitable  guide  for  possible 
deferment  of  approved  farm  registrants. 

Corn  hybrids  gain 

With  a  gain  of  nearly  2,000,000  acres  planted 
to  corn  hybrids  as  compared  with  last  year, 
the  present  season's  estimated  acreage 
planted  with  hybrid  seed  is  70.366,000,  or  84.4 
percent  of  all  corn  acreage.  The  annual  esti- 
mates by  States  and  a  20-year  series  of  corn 
hybrid  was  issued  July  11  by  the  Bureau,  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

Grasslands    goals 

Since  only  half  of  all  our  livestock  feed 
comes  from  grain  and  other  feed  concen- 
trates, one  good  way  to  help  fill  the  feed 
bins  is  to  expand  the  regular  goals  program 
to  include  pastures  and  forages.  In  doing 
this,  the  usual  procedure  will  be  reversed — 
with  county  and  State  grass  goals  coming 
first.  Suggestions  have  been  sent  to  all  State 
Agricultural  Mobilization  Committees  to  help 
them  work  out  grasslands  goals  as  part  of 
the  1953  production  goals  program. 

Full-time  employment 

As  of  last  June  30,  USDA  had  64,587  full- 
time  paid  employees,  with  part-time  and 
intermittent  employment  at  13,662.  Of  the 
full-time  employees,  54.801  were  outside  of 
the  D.  C.  metropolitan  area,  9,786  were  within 
the  Washington  area,  and  1,456  were  em- 
ployed outside  of  the  continental  United 
States.  Increased  employment  of  full-time 
workers  amounted  to  6.167  outside  of  the 
District,  and  197  were  added  in  the  Wash- 
ington area,  between  May  31  and  June  30. 

Conservation    committee 

Secretary  Brannan  has  set  up  a  Depart- 
ment Committee  on  Agricultural  Resources 
Conservation.  The  members,  who  will  as- 
sist Under  Secretary  C.  J.  McCormick  in  co- 
ordinating conservation  policies  and  activi- 
ties are:  Carelton  P.  Barnes,  ARA;  Sherman 
E.  Johnson,  BAE;  P.  V.  Kepner,  Ext.;  Marcus 

B.  Braswell.  FHA;  Carl  Colvin,  FCA;  Edward 

C.  Crafts,  FS;  Harold  K.  Hill,  PMA;  T.  L.  Gas- 
ton, SCS;  and  Ralph  R.  Will,  Office  of  the 
Secretary. 

Cumberland  basin  plan 

A  comprehensive  plan  for  the  multiple 
purpose  development  of  the  Cumberland 
River  Basin  Area,  to  include  conservation  of 
land  and  water  resources,  will  be  directed  by 
various  USDA  agencies  related  to  the  prob- 
lems involved.  A  special  statement  has  been 
issued  covering  the  proposed  objectives. 
Geroge  K.  Stephenson,  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
with  headquarters  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,'  will  be 
the  Secretary's  Representative,  In  direct 
charge  of  the  plan. 


Job  relations  training 

Extension  Service  has  issued  a  brief  out- 
line of  a  plan  to  help  all  employees  get  and 
keep  good  working  relations.  The  main  steps 
mentioned  are  to  get  the  facts  and  weigh 
and  decide  them  without  jumping  at  hasty 
conclusions;  then  to  take  direct  action  with- 
out passing  the  buck;  and  finally,  to  check 
results  and  be  sure  your  action  really  helped. 

Top  cash  award  in  PMA 

Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion's largest  single  award  last  year  went  to 
an  employee  in  the  Iowa  State  PMA  office. 
Outside  of  his  line  of  duty  he  devised  a  more 
economical  paint  formula  for  the  inside  of 
steel  grain-storage  bins,  for  which  he  received 
$325.  Savings  to  PMA  through  employee 
ideas  amounted  to  $800,000  in  a  single  year. 

Orange  juice  purchase 

Purchase  of  about  750,000  gallons  of  con- 
centrated orange  juice,  with  an  expenditure 
limit  of  two  million  dollars,  for  donation  to 
nonprofit  school  lunches  and  other  eligible 
outlets  is  a  recent  progam  continued  by  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 
To  relieve  surplus  pressure  on  the  industry, 
concentrated  orange  juice  has  been  bought 
by  USDA  each  fiscal  year  since  1946. 

Telephone  area  heads 

Heads  of  the  Telephone  Loans  Division  re- 
gional sections  announced  by  Richard  A. 
Dell,  Division  Chief,  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration: Northeast  Section,  Charles  A. 
Jackson,  Jr.;  Southeast  Section,  Walter  L. 
Wolff;  North  Central  Section.  William  A. 
Ricketts;  Western  Section.  Harold  F.  Clark; 
Southwest  Section,  Walter  E.  Rich.  These 
divisions  will  handle  applications  and  loans, 
but  no  engineering  matters,  which  belong 
to  the  Telephone  Engineering  Division. 

Decline  in  the  Delta 

The  farm  population  of  the  Mississippi 
Delta  region,  according  to  a  study  made  by 
the  Mississippi  A  &  M  College,  may  decline 
as  much  as  67  percent  by  1970.  The  present 
rural  population  there  is  about  80  percent 
Negro.  The  rapid  advent  of  mechanical  cot- 
ton production  and  a  continued  high  level 
of  national  income  and  employment  are 
factors  likely  to  cut  the  farm  population 
there. 

Here  through  the  heat 

No  mass  dismissals  on  account  of  excessive 
temperature  is  permitted  under  Federal  reg- 
ulations. Dismissals  from  work  of  those 
employees  who  occupy  previously  designated 
"hot  soots,"  and  only  when  the  hot  spots 
reach  95°  F.  and  humidity  55°,  is  the  avowed 
present  rule.  Of  course,  if  an  unprecedented 
heat  period  comes,  due  consideration  would 
be  given  to  dismissing  all  employees  except 
those  in  the  air-conditioned  offices. 

Canned   dates 

Pasteurized  canned  dates,  which  retain 
the  color  and  other  qualities  of  fresh  dates, 
are  a  new  food  product  now  on  the  market 
as  a  result  of  research  by  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Chemistry  Laboratory  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemis- 
try at  Pasadena,  Calif.  In  Packing  thsss 
dates,  nitrogen  is  used  to  replace  oxygen  in 
the  container. 

Honey  merchandising 

Basic  work  on  this  year's  honey  marketing 
project  at  the  national  level  has  been  com- 
pleted, with  meetings  held  by  Food  Distri- 
bution Branch  of  the  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration  in  all  48  States  to  enlist 
all  forces  for  the  effort.  PMA  officials  are 
particularly  interested  in  the  honey  project 
because  it  is  the  first  to  be  operated  for  a 
"year-around"  plentiful  crop  and  first  to  be 
planned  so  far  ahead  of  the  marketing  peak — 
which  for  honey  is  October. 


Tomato  color  trials 

Research  will  be  conducted  this  season  and 
next  by  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Branch  of 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion in  several  leading  commercial  tomato 
growing  and  processing  areas.  The  feasibil- 
ity of  using  three  new  instruments  for  the 
objective  measurement  of  tomato  color  will 
be  tested.  These  are  the  Hunter  color  and 
color  difference  meter,  the  Agtron,  and  the 
Purdue  color  ratio  meter.  Readings  taken 
thus  will  be  compared  with  those  made  in 
accordance  with  present  inspection  proce- 
dures. 

George  Harrison  retires 

George  J.  Harrison,  agronomist  in  charge 
of  the  United  States  Cotton  Field  Station, 
Shatter,  Calif.,  retired  June  30  after  32  years 
of  service.  He  was  educated  at  East  Texas 
State  College  and  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see, and  served  in  the  Army  Signal  Corps 
in  World  War  I.  He  took  a  job  as  a  laborer 
at  the  Sacaton,  Ariz.,  field  station  in  1920, 
and  within  a  year  he  met  requirements  for 
appointment  as  assistant  plant  breeder.  Mr. 
Harrison  will  act  as  a  collaborator  in  plant 
breeding  and  make  his  home  in  Shatter. 

Bollworm   "space   ships" 

USDA  entomologists  in  the  Southwest 
made  44  airplane  observance  flights  to  collect 
pink  bollworms.  They  demonstrated  that 
pink  bollworm  moths  are  regular  "space 
ships"  as  they  fly  or  are  carried  by  winds  to 
great  heights.  One  was  taken  at  1,000  feet 
and  another  at  3,000  feet — the  latter  being 
6,700  feet  above  sea  level.  Moreover,  it  was 
found  that  if  previously  fertilized  female 
moths  descended  without  injury  by  wind  or 
fatigue  due  to  long  flight,  they  were  capable 
of  laying  fertile  eggs  after  spending  7  days 
in  the  upper  air. 

Reclamation   crops 

The  crop  value  census  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Deoartment  of  the  Interior, 
shows  that  in  1951  crops  grown  on  Federal 
irrigation  projects  had  an  estimated  value  of 
821  million  dollars.  In  15  different  instances 
crops  were  raised  on  reclamation-watered 
lands  with  a  valuation  per  acre  of  $1,000  or 
more,  while  89  of  them  were  valued  between 
$500  and  $1,000  an  acre.  Fresh  market  to- 
matoes from  the  Ail-American  Canal  project 
of  Southern  California  topped  all  acre  values 
with  $2,500  an  acre. 

Rain  in  the  stew 

In  the  effort  to  get  out  full  attendance  at 
annual  meetings  of  the  national  farm  loan 
associations,  the  leaders  at  Calhoun  City, 
Miss,  (according  to  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  New  Orleans)  had  a  huge  crowd  in  1951 
under  circumstances  they  will  long  remem- 
ber. A  big  brunswick  stew  was  prepared — 
40  pounds  of  beef,  10  hens,  30  pounds  of 
onions,  40  pounds  of  potatoes,  a  case  of 
tomatoes,  several  cans  of  okra,  and  all  the 
flavoring.  A  thunder  storm  blacked  out  the 
electric  system,  and  they  ate  in  the  dark; 
then  as  they  gathered  for  the  speeches,  it 
poured  some  more.  But  they're  coming 
back  this  year  for  more  credit,  more  talks, 
and  more  stew. 
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, ,.i,  ...,-,  and  practices  in  better  land  use  which 
they  might  not  undertake  on  their  own 

i  r. ..■.,,■!       ;          .  l:i    rU,,u<    ,Ety  commit-  W^tive  or  without  financial  assistance, 

teemen  for  the  agricultural  conservation  Fresh  from  the  training  classes' the  local 

program  administered  by  the  Production  committeemen  will  be  better  able  to  help 

and     Marketing     Administration     will  each  farmer  reach  decisions  as  to  the 

attend  county  training  schools  in  every  most  effective  practice  to  carry  out- 

State  in  preparation  for  the  1953  agri-  :t  is  expected  that  there  will  be  some 

cultural  season.    Intensive  study  will  be  3>000  county  traming  schools  in  opera" 

made  of  the  most  practical  and  best  tion  between  late  summer  and  next  No" 

suited  farm  practices  to  be  discussed  by  vember'    ^  wiU  be  Participated  in  by 

them  in  their  personal  contacts  with  some  90'000  State'  county>  and  commu- 

farmers  during  the  winter.     Technical  ^  committee  members-all  of  them 

workers    from    the    Soil    Conservation  Iarmers- 

Service,  field  men  for  the  PMA,  repre-  

sentatives  of  the  Forest  Service  in  some  Tin  food  containers 

counties,   Extension   Service  personnel,  Directives    by    the   National    Production 

and   those   from   other   agencies   as   re-  Authority  required  that  all  tin-plate  inven- 

.  tones  on  hand  when  the  steel  strike  ended 

quired  Will  aid  in  the  training.  be  used  only  for  cans  or  closures  for  packing 

These  training  courses  for  the  com-  perishable   foods.    Some   spot   shortages   of 

.,                  ...                                    -         i.  cans  may  develop  despite  efforts  to  remedy 

munity  committeemen  are  a  preface  to  the     situation.    Agricultural     Mobilization 

the  farm  visits  and  interviews  which  are  Commitees  were  asked  by  Assistant  Secretary 

a  fundamental  part  of  the  "first  things  Hutch^a  to  keep ,  up »  vlgUani ;  watch dur- 

lng  the  rest  of  the  canning  season  to  report 

first"  approach  which  directs  conserva-  shortages  of  cans  and  to  recommend  other 

tion  measures  to  the  exact  needs  of  the  means  for  the  preservation  of  perishables  if 

.     ...,,.                               ■  .          .              ,  shortages  of  tins  persist, 
individual  farm.    As  a  curtain  raiser  and 

in  preparation  for  the  nationwide  effort,  Mexican   livestock  imports 

individual     farm    visits    and     training  Mexican  livestock  import  regulations  will 

schools  were  held  last  season  in  48  agri-  t>e  found  hereafter  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal 

to  Industry  Order  379,  the  same  one  that  gov- 

CUltural    counties — one    county   in   each  erns  such   imports  from  all   countries   not 

State.     Prom  these  experiences  and  ob-  having  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  rinder- 

, .          ,,                   ,        ,              ,    .  ,   .  pest.     This  order  covers  methods  for  getting 

servations  the  groundwork  was  laid  for  permits,  inspection  rules,  and  other  major 

the  general  movement  in  1952  in  prep-  health  requirements.    The  embargo  against 

aratinn  for  thp  IQR-r  nrne-rnm  imports  of  cattle  and  livestock  products  from 

aration  ior  tne  Wi>6  program.  Mexico  was  officially  lifted  September  1.    Ports 

Grassroots    elections    to    name    1953  of  inspection  are  listed  for  entry  of  Mexican 

committeemen  cover  a  period  from  mid-  £vestock  *°  $$*  ?ount7i  .including  9  in 

*  Texas,  2  in  California,  and  3  in  Arizona. 
August    through    October,    varying    by 

States.     Training  schools  will  be  held  Bugs  took  our  cotton 

shortly  after  the  elections.    Signup  work  Avery    S.   Hoyt,    Chief,   Bureau    of   Ento- 

with  farmers  hv  thp  ronntv  rnmmittppc:  mol°gy    and   plant   Quarantine,    and   other 

wren  iarmers  Dy  me  county  committees  entomologists  think  that  the  pink  bollworm 

must  be  finished  by  January   1,   1953 —  is  the  most  serious  of  present  day  cotton 

about   2   months   ahead  of  the  former  P«sts-    »  *h%  pink  bollworm  spreads  over 

the  entire  cotton  belt,  this  country  will  be 

closing  time.    This  is  the  first  time  that  the  only  major  cotton  producing  area  in  the 

organized  training  schools  on  a  national  world  faced  wltn  two  dangerous  insects— 

...            .           .    ,.    .  the    pink    bollworm    and    the    boll    weevil. 

basis  have  been  held  to  prepare  com-  Wast£  of   valuable   insecticides   would   be 

mitteemen    for    their    conservation   re-  reduced  under  a  warning  service  program 

snonsibilities  like    tnat    proposed    this    season.    Modern 

y  spray  and  dust  apparatus  must  become   a 

The  key  to  the  1953  agricultural  con-  regular  item  of  farm  equipment  because  in- 

servation  program  of  the  PMA  commit-  Eects  now  take  about  one-seventh  of  the 

.    ,     ,    ,     .                   ,              ,,      .  average     annual     cotton     crop,     Mr.     Hoyt 

teemen  is  to  help  farmers  adopt  methods  declares. 
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SOMETHING  NEW  in  providing  in- 
service  training,  with  emphasis  upon 
graduate  courses,  for  the  thousands  of 
Federal  employees  outside  of  Washing- 
ton— through  Graduate  School  hookup 
with  established,  available  educational 
institutions — is  in  the  incubator  stage. 
Nearly  85  percent  of  USDA's  employees 
are  working  in  the  field.  Ways  and 
means  to  supply  them  with  supervised 
education  locally  to  better  fit  them  for 
service  or  give  them  desired  cultural 
courses  are  being  studied  by  the  Gradu- 
ate School  faculty  and  its  committee 
members. 

Quoting  Dr.  P.  V.  Cardon,  Director  of 
the  USDA  Graduate  School — now  in  its 
thirty-second  year: 

I  hold  that  GS  can  make  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  the  continuing  education  of 
these  field  employees  through  appropriate 
cooperation  with  established  and  available 
institutions.  In  TJSDA  we  have  a  long  history 
of  cooperation  with  the  Land-Grant  col- 
leges. At  present  this  is  most  effective  in 
the  fields  of  research  and  extension.  In  my 
opinion  there  is  a  third  great  function — 
instruction — especially  graduate  instruction 
for  Federal  employees  already  on  the  Job. 

We  have  already  begun  to  explore  methods 
of  cooperation  between  GS  and  certain  in- 
stitutions. Boston  University  is  displaying 
a  constructive  interest  toward  approximately 
50,000  Federal  employees  in  its  area  of  in- 
fluence. Denver  University  has  shown  a 
similar  interest.  We  have  had  a  preliminary 
conference  with  officials  of  the  University 
of  Delaware.  We  are  in  touch  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  on  another  type  of  prob- 
lem. There  are  other  possibilities  of  which 
I,  as  a  former  field  employee,  am  keenly 
aware.  I  am  anxious  to  have  the  Land- 
Grant  institutions  and  the  GS  faculty  see 
the  possibilities  of  this  broader  service.  I 
will  appreciate  your  comments  and  sug- 
gestions. 

Dr.  Cardon  intends  to  spend  some  time 
in  the  next  few  months  working  with  the 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  the 
Southern  experiment  stations,  and  col- 
leges to  help  strengthen  the  graduate 
teaching  and  research  in  basic  and  ap- 
plied agricultural  sciences.  This  should 
give  the  long  sought  opportunity  for 
broadening  and  revitalizing  interagency 
cooperation,  including  proposals  for  the 
benefit  of  Federal  employees.  Field  em- 
ployees who  subscribe  to  this  plan  could 
advance  the  cause  by  writing  to  the 
Graduate  School. 


Graduate  school   ready 

The  USDA  Graduate  School  will  open  for 
its  thirty-second  season  on  September  22, 
with  more  than  150  courses  offered.  In  1951- 
52  more  than  6,600  Federal  employees  took 
evening  classes  there.  Fully  616  USDA  em- 
ployees enrolled  last  year,  while  about  190 
USDA  officers  and  employees  taught  in  the 
school  or  served  on  its  committees.  Regis- 
tration ends  on  September  20  at  the  con- 
venient spot  in  the  patio  of  the  Administra- 
tion Building. 


Uncle  Sam's  food  work 

FOOD  PRODUCTION,  processing,  grad- 
ing, and  distribution,  and  the  importance 
of  food  in  good  health  and  nutrition  are 
the  concern  of  several  Federal  and  quasi- 
public  agencies  of  the  United  States. 
USDA  has  the  major  responsibility  of  all, 
both  with  food  as  a  farm  and  market 
commodity  and  as  a  basis  for  the  people's 
nutrition.  It  also  includes  coordination 
of  all  the  nutrition  services  made  avail- 
able by  Federal,  State,  and  other  agen- 
cies. The  Nutrition  Programs  Service  of 
our  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and 
Home  Economics  has  compiled  a  sixth 
edition  of  the  current  food  and  nutri- 
tion programs  and  facilities  existing  in 
the  Federal  departments,  commissions, 
and  agencies.  The  last  previous  edition 
was  issued  in  1948. 

Parts  of  the  latest  circular  carrying 
brief  summaries  of  the  widespread  food 
work  of  the  Department,  eight  other 
leading  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies, and  two  quasi-public  institutions 
were  prepared  by  persons  most  familiar 
with  and  responsible  for  the  various  con- 
tributions and  services  in  food  and  nu- 
trition lines. 

Within  the  USDA,  work  on  food  and 
nutrition  in  many  varied  forms  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutri- 
tion and  Home  Economics  and  5  other 
scientific  bureaus  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Administration,  the  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  Administration,  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the 
Extension  Service,  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration— the  latter  by  its  work  with 
electric  refrigeration,  pasteurization, 
and  food  preparation. 

Other  Federal  centers  of  food  and 
nutrition  work  include  those  in  the  De- 
partments of  Defense,  Interior,  and 
Labor;  the  Federal  Security  Agency's 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Public 
Health  Service,  Children's  Bureau  and 
other  services;  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission with  its  research  in  the  effects  of 
atomic  attacks  on  food  materials,  as  well 
as  use  of  radioisotopes  in  research  on 
intermediary  metabolism;  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  work  in  truthful 
advertising  of  foods;  the  dietetic  divi- 
sion in  the  Veterans  Administration's 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery; 
and  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Agency,  cre- 
ated by  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950. 

Included  in  the  effective  service  work 
along  food  lines  are  the  quasi-public 


programs  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  and  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil. The  National  Research  Council 
maintains  a  Committee  of  Food  and 
Nutrition  to  provide  professional  advice 
in  nutritional  physiology  and  biochem- 
istry. 

To  provide  close  working  relations 
and  coordination  of  food  activities 
within  USDA,  the  Department  Nutrition 
Committee  was  set  up  in  September  1951. 
On  general  policy  matters  the  Commit- 
tee Chairman  consults  with  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Ladies'  day  in  FCA 

WHILE  THE  BOSSES  in  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  attend  their  reg- 
ular fortnightly  staff  meetings,  their 
secretaries  meet  informally  to  discuss 
problems  that  arise  at  the  secretarial 
level  and  to  keep  up  to  date  on  how  FCA 
operates.  For  the  past  few  months  they 
have  been  visiting  the  various  FCA  offi- 
ces to  learn  more  about  just  how  they 
function.  A  jaunt  to  the  general  files 
section  gave  them  a  better  understand- 
ing of  some  of  the  problems  there  and 
why  it  sometimes  takes  a  little  searching 
to  find  a  letter.  On  other  excursions, 
they  have  found  out  how  the  payroll  is 
made  up  and  how  the  purchase  and  sup- 
ply people  operate.  From  a  visit  to  the 
Information  and  Extension  Division  they 
learned  about  publications — how  they 
are  edited,  illustrated,  distributed — 
about  FCA  movies  and  script  writing. 
The  secretaries'  sessions  are  not  con- 
cerned wholly  with  operating  functions 
in  the  D.  C.  office  but  sometimes  cover 
FCA's  broad  program  of  supervising  co- 
operative credit  and  its  research  and 
service  for  farmers'  marketing,  purchas- 
ing and  service  cooperatives.  A  real 
treat  was  seeing  the  FCA  film  "Farmers 
Working  Together"  which  describes  the 
operations,  organization  and  general  ac- 
tivities of  farmer  cooperatives.  Being 
good  housekeepers  themselves,  these 
secretaries  appreciate  knowing  more 
about  the  internal  operations  of  the  De- 
partment's services  to  the  many-sided 
types  of  credit  supervision  which  mark 
the  routine  activities  of  FCA  and  its 
branches. 


Job   of  county  agent 

Paul  C.  Johnson,  Prairie  Farmer  editor, 
and  president  of  the  American  Agricultural 
Editors'  Association,  wrote  recently  about 
county  extension  agents,  stating:  "Some 
people  would  like  to  make  the  county  agent 
a  co-op  manager,  a  secretary  to  this  or  that, 
a  veterinarian,  or  a  farm  organization  field 
man.  But  he  isn't  hired  for  that.  If  he 
gets  too  much  engrossed  with  such  Jobs, 
he  will  have  no  time  to  serve  farm  people 
of  his  county  as  an  educator  and  leader." 


For  superior  work 

PAY  INCREASES  for  superior  accomp- 
lishment and  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
recently  awarded  employees,  as  indi- 
cated below: 

Farm  Credit  Administration:  Ella  S.  Wells, 
Information  Clerk,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  Fred  Poneer, 
Farm  Management  Supervisor,  Lawrence- 
burg,  Ind. 

Forest  Service:  Frank  A.  Connolly,  Infor- 
mation and  Editorial  Specialist  (General), 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  J.  Wayland  Mattsson, 
Forester  (Fire  Control),  Ogden,  Utah. 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration: 
George  B.  Dever,  Jr.,  Marketing  Special- 
ist, Washington,  D.  C. 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  Earl  J.  Bondy, 
Soil  Conservationist  (Operations),  Sub- 
lette, Kans.;  Eveard  T.  Harrison,  Soil 
Scientist,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.;  Randal  E. 
Mason,  Civil  Engineer,  Placerville,  Calif.; 
Bernhard  A.  Roth,  Publications  Writer, 
Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

Readers'  reminders 

Hay  for  drought  droves 

Last  month  as  the  drought  emergency 
became  critical  in  a  restricted  area.  USDA 
leaders  and  members  of  Agricultural  Mobili- 
zation Committees  drew  up  operational  plans 
for  handling  orders  of  carlot  hay  consign- 
ments. Details  of  this  move  may  be  had 
by  asking  the  Editor  of  USDA  for  No.  1749. 

New  hog  grades  effective 

Voluntary  use  of  the  new  revised  grade 
standards  for  slaughter  hogs  and  hog  car- 
casses becomes  official  as  of  September  12. 
Summaries  of  the  grade  qualifications — 
Choice  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3,  Medium,  and 
Cull — are  contained  in  a  statement  which 
you  may  get  from  the  Editor  of  USDA  by 
asking  for  No.  1753. 

Year  Book  demand  heavy 

A  record  advance  order  of  10.000  copies  of 
the  1952  Year  Book  of  Agriculture  was  re- 
ported by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  as  of  August  15. 
The  record  total  sale  of  Year  Books  was  for 
the  1942  issue,  amounting  to  some  60,000 
copies. 

Poultry  grading   digest 

Poultry  grading  and  inspection  services 
provided  by  USDA  have  been  carried  on  for 
about  25  years.  A  digest  of  the  history  and 
development  of  standards  and  their  latest 
revisions  and  amendments  as  related  to  live 
and  dressed  poultry  marketing  has  been 
Issued  by  the  Poultry  Branch,  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration.  W.  J. 
Hauver,  Jr.,  is  the  author. 

Eating  away  from  home 

About  16  percent  of  the  total  civilian  food 
supply  and  23  percent  of  the  market  value 
of  all  food  sold  in  1948  was  through  public 
eating  places,  institutions  and  other  large- 
scale  feeding  establishments.  The  rather 
fascinating  story  of  the  meals  folks  eat  away 
from  home  and  the  methods  of  buying  used 
by  restaurants,  hotels,  and  similar  com- 
mercial hunger-fighters  appear  in  118  pages 
of  text  issued  as  Marketing  Research  Report 
No.  3.  With  eating  places  in  Minneapolis 
and  Fairmont,  Minn.,  used  as  concrete  ex- 
amples of  such  food-dispensing  systems,  the 
University  of  Minnesota  cooperated  in  the 
report  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricult- 
ural Economics.  The  Economic  Information 
Office  in  BAE  has  a  few  copies  available. 
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Said  on  the  side 

HEAT  WAVES  always  bring  recollec- 
tions of  how  youngsters  kept  cool  in  the 
times  before  electric  fans  and  refriger- 
ators were  regular  things  in  our  old  val- 
ley. When  we  kids  could  cajol  a  nickel 
from  the  snap-clasp  pocketbooks  of  our 
elders,  this  valuable  sum  was  spent  on 
hot  days  buying  root  beer  from  iced 
tanks  at  Purdy's  drug  store— you  re- 
member it  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
DeWitt  Streets,  with  the  big  colored 
jars  of  mystic  liquid  in  the  window. 
You'd  come  to  town  with  your  tongue 
lolling  out  like  a  mongrel  pup,  laden  with 
road  dust  and  boiling  with  blisters  from 
a  hot  wagon  seat  and  your  mouth  as  dry 
as  old  cow  bones  in  the  pasture.  I  guess 
cool  root  beer  swallowed  up  after  that 
has  never  tasted  quite  as  good  since.  It 
came  in  deep-thick,  glass  mugs,  its 
bubbling  brown  foam  surging  around 
your  mouth  and  nose  and  tickling  your 
palate  so  you  could  hardly  breathe — all 
sarsaparilla  and  sugary  with  licorice 
flavor  hid  down  deep  in  it  somewhere. 
You'd  take  a  deep  swig  and  then  hold 
your  breath  and  then  gulp  another  one 
down.  You'd  grin  across  the  counter  at 
Mr.  Purdy,  and  feel  the  cool  drip  of 
that  old  root  beer  clear  down  your  gullet 
behind  your  calico  shirt.  You  never 
carried  any  bottles  of  it  home  because 
you  got  it  there  at  the  soda  counter  and 
no  place  else.  You  either  had  to  drink 
it  there  or  dry  up  and  blow  away.  Then 
when  we  rode  home  and  got  thirsty  all 
over  again,  we  just  fixed  up  that  kitchen 
mixture  of  well  water,  vinegar,  sugar  and 
saleratus,  which  gave  us  a  drink  with 
lots  of  steamy  foam,  but  somehow  it 
never  brought  our  temperature  so  close 
to  zero  as  Purdy's  root  beer  did.  Then 
sometimes  we'd  walk  too  long  barefooted 
on  hot  sand  in  the  sunlight,  and  have 
to  jump  quick  into  the  shade  for  relief. 
I  bet  you  will  never  forget  how  good  that 
felt  from  your  big  toes  to  your  shins,  to 
get  over  there  into  that  soft,  cool,  shady 
grass,  inches  thick  under  the  elm  tree. 
The  trouble  is  now  that  not  enough  folks 
go  barefoot  and  drink  root  beer  for  a 
nickel.  So  they  don't  know  how  nice 
summer  is  when  you  don't  have  to  go  too 
far  and  work  too  hard  and  spend  too 
much  trying  to  keep  cool. 


August  crop   report 

Will  the  September  crop  report  continue 
to  show  an  unusually  fine  outturn  of  the 
principal  food  and  feed  grains?  The  August 
11  report  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board 
showed:  3,135,689,000  bushels  of  corn  at  38 
bushels  an  acre;  1,298,389,000  bushels  of  all 
wheat,  at  18.4  bushels  an  acre;  and  1,266,025,- 
000  bushels  of  oats  at  a  yield  of  32.7  bushels 
an  acre. 


Farm   video 

Pull  September  bookings  have  been  made 
for  the  USDA  television  series  on  WTOP — 'xV, 
Channel  9,  Washington,  D.  C,  10:30  to  11 
a.  m.  Sundays,  as  follows:  September  7, 
PMA;  September  14,  Extension  Service;  Sep- 
tember 21,  BAE;    and  September  28,   OFAR. 

Bulletin  by  retiree 

Henry  T.  Converse,  who  retired  from  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  in  February  1950, 
is  author  of  USDA  Technical  Bulletin  No. 
1057,  dated  May  1952,  that  discusses  use  of 
corn  silage  as  the  sole  roughage  for  dairy 
cows  from  birth  through  at  least  one  lacta- 
tion. 

Forest  fires   reduced 

According  to  the  Forest  Service  forest 
fires  in  1951  dropped  21  percent  from  1950. 
The  lowest  number  of  fires  since  1946  were 
noted — 164,090,  with  a  drop  of  about  5,000,000 
acres  in  burned  over  area.  This  gain  is  partly 
due  to  better  protection  given  to  privately 
owned  forest  lands  by  the  States. 

Cover  crop  committee 

As  a  subcommittee  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Mobilization  Committee,  a  special 
cover  crop  group  has  been  named,  with 
Under  Secretary  C.  J.  McCormick  as  the 
chairman.  Regular  members  are:  R.  Q. 
Parks,  ARA;  C.  W.  Crickman,  BAE;  L.  I. 
Jones,  EXT;  A.  T.  Esgate,  FCA;  Clayton  C. 
Case,  FHA;  Harold  R.  Lewis,  INF;  H.  Laur- 
ence Manwaring,  PMA;  and  Grover  Brown, 
SCS. 

Coptive   cockroaches 

Ordinary  householders  kill  cockroaches, 
but  scientific  workers  studying  insect  life 
history  prefer  to  raise  their  own  and  keep 
them  in  captivity.  A  new  treatise  by  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran- 
tine intended  only  for  laboratories  tells  all 
about  the  food  and  temperatures  best  suited 
to  rearing  research  roaches.  It  takes  from 
5  to  9  months  to  raise  one  to  maturity,  and 
they  often  live  for  2  years. 

Tangerine  transit 

Studies  of  ways  to  lengthen  the  period  of 
maintaining  tangerines  in  good  condition 
and  transit  investigations  on  shipments  of 
tangerines  from  Florida  have  been  conducted 
by  specialists  in  transportation  and  storage 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering.  Extending  the 
market  life  expectancy  of  tangerines  is  a 
major  problem  for  the  trade. 

Lindstrom   retires 

Chester  A.  Lindstrom,  Head  of  the  USDA 
Motion  Pictures  Service,  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, retired  on  August  31.  He  is  a  native 
of  Manchester,  N.  H.  While  on  the  con- 
stabulary in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  his 
youth,  he  was  assigned  to  handle  the  itiner- 
ary of  Burton  Holmes  on  one  of  his  famous 
travelogues — which  aroused  Mr.  Lindstrom's 
interest  in  this  field.  His  first  service  with 
USDA  was  in  the  Exhibits  Service  under 
Joseph  Hiscox.  He  transferred  to  Motion 
Pictures  Service  under  Raymond  Evans  in 
1922.  Since  then  he  has  had  a  hand  in 
making  1,000  or  more  films  for  USDA  and 
other  Departments  of  the  Government.  Mr. 
Lindstrom  has  spent  considerable  time 
abroad.  He  attended  a  motion-pictures  con- 
ference by  the  League  of  Nations  and  helped 
to  formulate  a  visual  education  service  for 
the  armed  forces  overseas,  and  was  an  offi- 
cial United  States  delegate  to  four  inter- 
national motion-picture  expositions  in  recent 
years  in  Italy  and  France. 


Reams  of  evidence 

Some  5,700  pages  of  transcript  and  119 
exhibits  comprise  the  official  record  taken 
on  a  proposed  new  milk  order  for  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  area.  The 
testimony  took  nearly  8  weeks  of  time,  with 
the  Dairy  Branch  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  and  the  Solicitor's 
Office  represented. 

Proving  sires 

During  the  first  6  months  of  this  year, 
222,080  production  records  were  reported  to 
the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  for  use  in 
proving  dairy  herd  improvement  association 
sires.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wis- 
consin led. 

Speece  resigns 

Maynard  Speece,  television  specialist  with 
the  Office  of  Information,  has  resigned  to 
take  the  job  of  radio  farm  program  director 
for  Station  WCCO  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Meanwhile  Bob  Crom  of  Iowa  will  have 
charge  of  the  USDA  television  shows. 

Fish  meal  growth  factor 

A  new  rapid  growth  factor  has  been  found 
In  fish  solubles,  fish  meal,  and  meat  meal. 
This  factor  will  aid  In  making  chicks  grow 
faster  even  if  they  get  all  the  recognized 
common  nutrients.  It  was  discovered  in  the 
poultry  nutrition  laboratory,  Agricultural 
Research  Center,  Beltsville,  Md.  The  factor 
is  manufactured  by  microorganisms  that 
may  be  suitable  for  commercial  development. 

Stockyards   hearings 

Proposals  to  clarify  some  of  the  regulations 
of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  and  to 
correct  conditions  which  patrons  have  com- 
plained about  are  being  held  during  Sep- 
tember, ending  on  September  19  in  the  De- 
partment at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Live- 
stock Branch  of  the  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration  supervises  the  act,  which 
covers  2,200  commission  firms  and  2,800  deal- 
ers on  66  terminal  yards  and  262  livestock 
auction  markets. 

Latimer  retires 

William  C.  Latimer,  In  Federal  employment 
for  about  48  years,  retired  from  a  position  as 
soil  scientist  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  last  month.  He  had  been  with  SCS 
since  1936.  During  the  period  from  1907  to 
1936  Mr.  Latimer  was  with  the  Bureau  of 
Soils  and  its  successor  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry and  Soils.  From  1899  to  1902  he  drove 
a  rural  carrier  route  out  of  Abbeville,  S.  C, 
being  one  of  the  first  RFD  workers  in  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

Be  truthful  or  else 

Official  applications  for  Federal  employ- 
ment bear  a  warning  message — "all  state- 
ments must  be  true  and  complete.  False 
and  incomplete  statements  may  lead  to  dis- 
missal and  to  punishment  by  law."  An  in- 
creasing number  of  inaccuracies — accidental 
or  deliberate — have  appeared  on  applications 
filed  with  the  Department.  Watch  your  step 
and  stick  to  facts. 

To  labor  in  Lebanon 

George  E.  Prince,  vice  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Bank  for  Co- 
operatives, has  gone  with  his  wife  and  son 
to  Eeirut,  Lebanon,  for  an  assignment  of  1 
year  with  the  Point  IV  Program,  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  Mr.  Prince 
will  cooperate  technically  with  the  Lebanese 
Government  in  agricultural  credit  problems. 
He  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Clemson  College,  with  the  class  of 
1916.  Later  he  worked  with  the  old  Bureau 
of  Markets,  and  served  for  15  years  as  chief 
of  the  division  of  markets  in  the  Clemson 
Extension  Service. 
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Terminating  termites 


Soil  treatment  with  properly  prepared  and 
applied  amounts  of  DDT  or  sodium  arsenite 
proves  satisfactory  for  about  5  years  against 
subterrannean  termites  but  it  is  by  no  means 
a  permanent  preventive  measure.  If  you 
wish  some  practical  hints  on  knocking  out 
termite  attacks,  see  USDA  leaflet  No.  324, 
bearing  the  date  of  May  1952. 

Personnel   authors 

T.  Roy  Reid  and  Christopher  O.  Henderson, 
Office  of  Personnel,  are  authors  now.  In  the 
July  issue  of  the  Public  Personnel  Review, 
by  the  Civil  Service  Assembly  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  they  have  an  article, 
"Personnel  Administration  for  the  People 
and  by  the  People."  The  writers  emphasize 
the  value  of  taking  part  in  the  formulation 
of  policy  by  the  ones  who  are  expected  to 
make  it  work. 

"Hold  your  tung" 

Tung  fruit  processors  would  make  more 
money  if  they  concentrated  on  greater  effi- 
ciency and  avoided  more  plant  expansion. 
That's  the  nub  of  the  advice  given  the  tung 
industry  by  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration investigators.  Most  plants 
have  excess  capacity  for  the  tung  nuts  avail- 
able to  them.  An  expanded  planting  of 
tung  orchards  may  soon  yield  enough  to 
catch  up  with  the  present  excess  factory 
capacity,  it  is  pointed  out. 

Country  life   sessions 

Anyone  interested  in  preserving  and  bet- 
tering rural  life  may  join  the  American 
Country  Life  Association.  The  annual  con- 
ference this  year  will  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  Sep- 
tember 16-18.  Mrs.  Haven  Smith,  Chappell, 
Nebr.,  Is  president;  Paul  C.  Johnson,  Prairie 
Farmer,  Chicago,  Is  vice  president;  and  Lois 
M.  Clark,  National  Education  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  secretary-treasurer. 

Wool  fleece  grades 

Bulk  samples  of  newly  proposed  standards 
for  classing  wool  fleeces  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration's  Livestock  Branch  to  get 
comments  and  suggestions.  Boxes  of  sam- 
ples were  sent  to  mills,  dealers,  handlers, 
growers,  State  colleges  and  other  Interested 
institutions.  The  original  study  to  deter- 
mine suitable  grades  was  made  in  the  USDA 
Wool  Standards  Laboratory. 

Tools  of  science 

New  research  instruments  are  constantly 
being  invented  to  aid  the  work  done  by 
chemists  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Chemistry  laboratories.  One  such 
new  gadget  is  the  photoelectric  light-scat- 
tering photometer.  It  measures  the  way  a 
beam  of  light  is  broken  up  as  it  goes  through 
a  solution.  BAIC  chemists  use  it  to  study 
casein,  starch,  synthetic  rubber,  fatty  acid 
derivatives,  pectins,  and  proteins. 

Schradan   kills  cphids 

According  to  Fred  C.  Bishopp,  Assistant 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine,  there  is  a  good  future  for  sys- 
temic insecticides — the  kind  which  are  ab- 
sorbed by  growing  plants  to  kill  sucking  in- 
sects attacking  them.  He  says  that  several 
phosphate  compounds  have  been  mentioned 
as  possibilities,  but  few  of  them  have  been 
tested  fully.  BEPQ  research,  Dr.  Bishopp 
says,  has  shown  one  systemic — schradan — as 
effective  in  controlling  lice  and  mites  on 
roses.  Applied  to  cotton  seeds  before  plant- 
ing time,  mites  and  aphids  are  killed  when 
they  get  on  the  growing  plants  for  several 
weeks  after  emergence.  It  is  further  ex- 
plained that  effects  of  systemic  insecticides 
on  man  and  animals  must  be  tested  care- 
fully. 


Coal   and  wood 

When  you  think  of  coal  mines,  you  seldom 
think  of  the  timber  they  take.  Forest  Serv- 
ice says  that  for  every  million  tons  of  coal 
removed  from  our  coal  mines,  250,000  cubic 
feet  of  wooden  props  and  700,000  board  feet 
of  sawed  ties  and  timbers  go  into  them. 

Year  Book  autographs 

Thanks  to  our  recent  appeal  for  spare 
copies  of  the  Grasslands  Year  Book  of  Agri- 
culture, this  office  received  a  good  supply  of 
extras  from  readers  in  Florida,  Massachusetts, 
Texas,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 
These  copies  and  numbers  of  others  obtained 
elsewhere  were  autographed  by  Secretary 
Brannan,  and  they  were  presented  to  official 
foreign  delegates  at  the  International  Grass- 
lands Congress  last  month. 

State  research  funds 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations,  the  non-Fed- 
eral expenditures  by  the  State  stations  in 
1951  was  equal  to  $4.05  for  each  $1  of  Fed- 
eral grants.  The  personnel  of  the  State  sta- 
tions numbered  3,441  full-time  research 
workers  and  3,773  whose  time  was  divided 
between  research  and  teaching  or  extension 
work. 

Doctor's  advice 

Some  field  offices  are  not  aware  of  the  ad- 
visory services  which  are  available  from  the 
Department's  medical  officers  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Office  of  Personnel  has  reminded 
heads  of  Department  agencies  that  field  of- 
ficers should  always  feel  free  to  seek  assist- 
ance from  the  Division  of  Employee  Health. 
Inquiries  may  be  sent  to  Dr.  Melvin  T.  John- 
son, Division  of  Employee  Health,  Office  of 
Personnel. 

Ants  in  your  pant-ry 

Chlordane  is  the  most  effective  of  the  In- 
secticides available  for  controlling  ants  nests 
and  ants  invading  households.  It  lasts  a 
long  time  and  not  only  kills  quickly  but 
stops  reinfestation  for  a  long  time,  says  our 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran- 
tine. Use  it  as  a  2-percent  spray  or  a  5- 
percent  dust,  the  former  being  better.  You 
may  buy  chlordane  spray  materials  with 
either  an  oil  or  water  base.  Wettable  powder 
sprays  are  not  suited  for  indoor  use  because 
they  leave  a  spotty  deposit.  Use  reasonable 
precautions  with  such  insecticides  and  keep 
them  away  from  children,  pets,  food,  and 
kitchen  utensils. 

Soys  in   gun   shell  glue 

The  fact  that  soybean  harvesting  and  the 
hunting  season  are  already  upon  us  makes 
it  of  current  interest  that  over  50  percent 
of  all  shotgun  shells  made  in  this  country 
now  use  soybean  glue  in  the  manufacturing 
of  the  paper  wrappers  used  in  the  shells. 
Main  advantages  of  shells  using  the  soybean 
product,  developed  at  the  USDA  Regional 
Research  Laboratory,  Peoria,  111.,  are  their 
ability  to  stand  damp-weather  conditions, 
increased  ability  to  retain  their  normal 
shape  over  long  periods  of  time  and  varying 
weather  conditions,  and  the  good  shot  pat- 
tern resulting  from  such  shells. 

101-year-old   retiree 

Demps  W.  Powell,  residing  with  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Carrie  Robertson,  1225  Kenyon 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  101  is  next  to  the  oldest  annui- 
tant on  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
roster.  According  to  the  Afro  American,  Mr. 
Powell  was  born  in  Louisville,  Ga.  Late 
in  the  Civil  War  he  followed  the  Union 
forces  while  his  father  was  a  Confederate 
soldier.  After  serving  as  a  postmaster  and 
census  taker  in  Beaufort  county,  S.  O,  he 
worked  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  Yard  "at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  until  he  retired  in  1922  at  70 
years. 


X  marks  danger  spots 

One  way  to  prevent  cattle  from  getting 
X-disease  is  to  keep  them  away  from  trac- 
tors and  farm  machinery  where  they  may 
consume  grease  or  oil.  Several  State  experi- 
ment stations  cooperating  with  USDA's  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  advice  that  used 
crankcase  oil,  old  oil  drums  and  containers 
and  grease  cans  should  be  kept  away  from 
cattle,  while  drainage  from  grease  racks  and 
farm  implements  should  not  be  allowead  to 
contaminate  feed  lots  or  pastures. 

Clara  B.   Kehres  retires 

Clara  B.  Kehres,  an  employee  of  the  Office 
of  Budget  and  Finance,  retired  on  July  31, 
1952,  after  more  than  33  years  of  Federal 
service.  Miss  Kehres  entered  the  Federal 
service  with  the  War  Department  In  1918. 
She  transferred  in  1922  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Accounts  and  Dis- 
bursements, and  was  reassigned  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Purchase,  Sales  and  Traffic  in  1926. 
She  served  the  Department  for  over  30  years, 
all  of  which  have  been  in  B  &  F  or  its  pred- 
ecessor organizations.  "Good  luck,  a  long 
life,  and  many  hours  of  leisure  in  the  years 
to  come,"  was  the  parting  message  by  her 
associates. 

Guatemala  yuca  meal 

In  Guatemala  the  scarcity  of  corn  limits 
its  use  to  the  human  diet.  A  good  substitute 
for  corn  was  sought  by  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Institute,  operated  jointly  by  the 
Government  and  our  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations.  Researchers  there  find 
that  yuca  (cassava)  meal  is  about  equal  to 
barley  for  swine  rations  and  that  yuca  may 
satisfactorily  replace  com  in  baby  chick 
rations. 

Pitted  pastures  pay 

At  Archer,  Wyo.,  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  Wyoming  experiment  station  workers 
have  finished  10  years  of  grazing  tests  to 
check  the  benefits  of  mechanical  pitting  of 
pastures.  For  the  10  years  the  pitted  pas- 
tures carried  34  percent  more  sheep  and  pro- 
duced 90  pounds  more  lamb  per  acre  than 
did  the  nontreated  plots.  Besides,  the  pitted 
pastures  had  more  than  50  percent  more 
grass  left  at  the  season's  end  than  did  the 
check  pastures. 

Sweefgums  go  sour 

Chestnut  blight,  oak  wilt,  and  now  it's 
sweetgum  blight  to  mar  the  growth  of  our 
important  native  trees.  One  of  the  first 
observed  bad  infestations  of  sweetgum  blight 
has  occured  and  still  exists  In  University 
Park,  Prince  Georges  County,  Md.  Various 
pathologists  have  made  cultures  but  so  far 
have  not  obtained  any  organisms  considered 
to  be  the  cause  of  sweetgum  blight.  Further 
Isolation  work  and  Inoculations  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Forest  Pathology  are  under  way. 
Thin  foliage  and  dead  and  dying  tips  as 
well  as  extra  early  fall  coloration  are  symp- 
toms of  it.  Tree  workers  and  observers  every- 
where in  the  sweetgum  areas  are  asked 
to  communicate  with  Paul  R.  Miller,  Divi- 
sion of  Mycology  and  Disease  Survey,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural 
Engineering,  Beltsville,  Md. 
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Federal  film  makers 

MOVIE  MAKERS  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  the  pioneers  among 
Government  motion  picture  producers. 
Only  last  month  Allen  Wagner,  Assist- 
ant to  the  Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  sent  a  letter  of 
appreciation  to  the  USDA  Motion  Pic- 
tures Service,  Office  of  Information,  for 
doing  a  "truly  professional  job"  on  some 
one-minute  short  films  for  television  use. 
The  CSC  intends  to  use  them  in  recruit- 
ing employees  and  presenting  facts 
about  the  work  of  Federal  personnel. 

Too  few  employees  know  that  the 
USDA  motion  picture  makers  handle 
many  jobs  for  other  departments  and 
agencies  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  in 
addition  to  handling  the  regular  rou- 
tine film  production  within  the  Depart- 
ment. Here  is  what  we  saw  on  the 
"production  board"  late  in  August. 

Six  motion  pictures  were  in  various 
stages  of  completion  for  USDA.  They 
included  films  on  grasslands,  the  gypsy 
moth,  corn  culture,  credit  service  for 
the  farmer  through  cooperative  Pro- 
duction Credit  Associations  supervised 
by  Farm  Credit  Administration,  water 
vs.  fire  for  the  Northeast  Region  No.  f, 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  and  a  set  of  experi- 
mental shorts  that  may  develop  later 
into  a  comprehensive  agricultural  news- 
cast. 

The  International  Grasslands  Con- 
gress held  at  Penn  State  College  in 
August  was  thoroughly  covered — both 
in  color  and  in  black  and  white — the 
latter  for  the  Department  of  State  to 
include  two  of  the  inland  tours  which 
followed  the  main  sessions. 

A  13 -minute  television  short  film  has 
been  finished  lately  for  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  to  depict  the  activities 
in  a  typical  branch  office  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  Another  film 
in  a  series  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion features  making  and  adjusting  arti- 
ficial hands  and  arms,  all  taken  at  a 
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California  location.  To  show  what 
rural  youth  and  their  leaders  learn  by 
visiting  this  country's  farms  and  agri- 
cultural research  institutions,  two  5-reel 
pictures  have  been  finished  for  the  De- 
partment of  State.  One  covers  the  ex- 
periences of  a  youth  from  Burma  and 
the  other  pictures  the  travels  of  a  young 
farmer  from  Indonesia  in  several  States 
cooperating  in  this  Point  IV  program. 

On  a  similar  theme,  a  Mutual  Security 
Agency  film  has  been  produced  by  our 
motion  picture  people  about  the  proper 
use  of  small  machine  tools  in  France. 
Others  are  being  negotiated  for  produc- 
tion this  fall  and  winter. 

Over  a  year  has  been  spent  on  a  film 
history  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force.  It  begins 
back  with  the  Wright  Brothers'  pioneer 
planes  and  carries  on  through  the  jet 
propelled  era.  This  documentary  pic- 
ture is  largely  a  combination  of  on-the- 
spot  pictures  found  in  the  archives,  and 
it  will  probably  be  finished  next  January. 

To  handle  the  combination  of  De- 
partmental and  other  Federal  assign- 
ments, our  Motion  Pictures  Service  em- 
ploys only  2  script  writers,  5  picture 
directors,  5  camera  men,  and  5  film  cut- 
ters (editors).  The  Acting  Head  of  the 
work  is  Walter  K.  Scott  and  the  pro- 
duction boss  is  C.  A.  Carrello.  Chester 
C.  Lindstrom,  who  succeeded  Raymond 
Evans  as  Head  of  the  Service  in  May 
1944,  retired  on  August  31.  Catalogs  of 
available  films,  and  where  to  get  them 
are  issued  at  intervals  by  the  Office  of 
Information. 


Granex  onion 

A  new  yellow  hybrid  onion  named 
"Granex"  is  in  the  hands  of  seedsmen  and 
will  be  available  in  limited  supply  to  growers 
for  fall  planting  this  year.  It  was  developed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering  in  cooperation  with 
the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
It  is  a  thick  flat  onion  exceptionally  mild. 
It  is  best  adapted  to  southern  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Arizona.  It  matures  too  early  to 
reach  desired  market  size  in  the  North.  In 
storage  tests  in  Texas,  Granex  onions  which 
were  kept  for  120  days  in  crates  in  an  open 
shed  lost  only  2.6  percent  in  weight  and  had 
no  rotted  or  sprouted  bulbs. 


India's  hopeful  quest 

EXTENSION  METHODS  of  our  agricul- 
tural institutions  are  being  observed  by 
23  of  India's  top  agricultural  officials. 
They  arrived  on  August  22  and  will  em- 
bark for  the  Orient  on  October  22  from 
a  California  port.  Their  itinerary  in- 
cludes studies  at  agricultural  centers  in 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Missouri,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.  En 
route  homeward,  they  will  visit  Japa- 
nese farming  enterprises. 

Official  welcome  was  extended  to  them 
by  Under  Secretary  C.  J.  McCormick, 
Director  of  Extension  M.  L.  Wilson, 
Chester  C.  Davis,  associate  director  of 
the  Ford  Foundation,  and  Ambassador 
B.  R.  Sen  of  India.  The  Ambassador 
said  that  this  program  is  symbolic  of  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  understanding 
between  the  United  States  and  India  in 
the  task  of  maintaining  freedom  and 
peace.  Mr.  Davis  pointed  to  the  fine 
leadership  that  free  India  is  developing, 
and  stated  that  the  spirit  of  their  people 
is  one  of  great  hope. 

The  Government  of  India  and  the  in- 
dividual States  there  have  cooperated 
actively  with  the  Ford  Foundation,  who 
financed  the  tour.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Office  of  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Relations  and  the  land-grant  col- 
leges are  handling  the  study  program  for 
the  group  in  this  country. 

To  train  competent  leaders  in  agri- 
cultural instruction,  India  is  establish- 
ing 30  training  centers,  where  they  plan 
to  train  2,400  such  leaders  every  six 
months.  They  already  have  55  com- 
munity extension  projects  set  up,  with 
15  more  provided  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. Counting  an  average  of  100  vil- 
lages to  each  such  project,  or  7,000  in 
all,  and  500  persons  to  each  village,  an 
initial  population  of  3,500,000  persons 
will  be  covered  by  the  70  completed  proj- 
ect areas.  Figuring  about  150  square 
miles  to  every  100  villages,  the  total  land 
area  in  the  first  project  would  be  ap- 
proximately 10,500  square  miles.  But 
the  vast  job  facing  them  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  they  intend  to  extend  the  plan 
to  reach  an  eventual  500  000  villages. 


Grain  inspection  booms 

Total  number  of  inspections  of  grain  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1952  was  only  a  trifle  less  than 
for  fiscal  year  1951 — largest  in  history  of 
USDA  official  grain  inspection  by  the  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration. 
Both  commercial  and  CCC  grain  as  it  moved 
for  export  was  inspected  and  graded  several 
times  at  interior  markets,  transfer  points, 
and  at  the  ports.  Grain  loading  at  night 
was  often  necessary,  so  a  study  was  begun 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  using  arti- 
ficial light  for  inspection  under  these  con- 
ditions. 


The  Kansas  way 

THE  1952  Food  Production  Program  was 
launched  in  January  in  Kansas  by  the 
Agricultural  Mobilization  Committee  in 
a  series  of  meetings  for  county  agricul- 
tural mobilization  committees.  Their 
method  of  procedure  is  an  example  of 
good  work  done  by  these  State  A.  M. 
Committees  in  many  areas. 

The  program  for  the  1-f.ay  sessions  in- 
cluded an  opening  statement  which  re- 
viewed the  accomplishments  of  the 
agencies  during  War  Board,  Council,  and 
Mobilization  Committee  days.  Live- 
stock numbers  and  feed  reserves  were 
discussed  by  Farm  Credit  Administration 
and  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
workers.  The  1952  production  goals  and 
the  background  situation  supporting  the 
goals  were  presented  by  BAE.  Produc- 
tion practices  that  will  increase  yields 
were  discussed.  Feed  reserves  on  a 
long-time  basis  have  been  advocated  by 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  Utilizing 
our  feed  crops  properly  has  b?en  taken 
up.  A  question  and  answer  period  has 
been  held  at  the  end  of  each  day  by  the 
Extension  Service,  and  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  repre- 
sentative has  discussed  how  county 
agricultural  mobilization  committees 
may  establish  county  goals  and  agree  on 
the  production  practices  that  will  be  em- 
phasized by  all  of  the  agencies  in  their 
work  within  each  county. 

This  is  the  fifth  year  that  a  series  of 
district  meetings  were  held  in  Kansas, 
initiated  by  the  State  Agricultural  Mobi- 
lization Committee  for  the  benefit  of 
county  agricultural  mobilization  com- 
mittees. Luncheon  meetings  are  ar- 
ranged at  each  of  the  meetings.  In  the 
1951  series  of  meetings  the  subject  of 
grassland  farming  was  emphasized. 
Attendance  at  the  1952  series  was  greater 
than  at  any  previous  series.  This  year 
Dean  L.  E.  Call,  Director  Emeritus  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
gave  the  noonday  talk  at  five  locations. 
Dean  Call  has  recently  returned  from  his 
third  trip  to  the  Philippines. 

Within  each  county  the  mobilization 
committee  held  a  meeting  for  food  pro- 
ducers and  gave  to  these  producers,  in 
the  meeting  and,  through  publicity  and 
follow-up  efforts,  a  good  explanation  of 
the  food  and  feed  situation.  With  this 
information,  the  county  groups,  agency 
workers,  and  farmers  can  better  agree 
on  county  objectives.  Included  in  these 
objectives  was  not  only  a  statement  of 
the  goal  for  the  county  but  there  was 
listed  also  a  brief  tabulation  of  the  pro- 
duction practices  that  will  help  to  reach 
the  goal. 
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WE  WHO  have  reported  both  State 
and  county  fairs  usually  like  the  latter 
better.  Probably  it  traces  to  autumnal 
boyhood  visits  to  the  fun  shows  and  the 
trotting  races  on  the  fiats  below  the 
court  house.  Here  the  denizens  of  our 
old  valley  brought  their  best  in  pina- 
fores and  pumpkins,  Shorthorn  bulls, 
and  salt  rising  bread.  You  and  all  your 
family  had  season  tickets  for  three  dol- 
lars. These  entitled  you  to  see  the  judg- 
ing, hear  the  barkers  and  the  pitch  men, 
and  peer  at  the  sulkies  whizzing  around 
the  dusty  half-mile  dirt  track  as  you  sat 
on  a  post  near  the  home  stretch.  You 
saw  the  husky  hired  men  ring  the  gong 
on  the  striking  machine,  scanned  the  big 
sunflowers  in  floral  hall,  ate  your  lunch 
in  the  shade  by  the  creek,  and  listened 
raptly  to  the  Valleyview  volunteer  con- 
cert band  playing  Hot  Time,  American 
Medley,  and  March  Militaire.  You  en- 
vied the  culinary-tasting  judiciary  com- 
mittee, but  often  thought  that  a  hungry 
kid  would  be  faster  and  more  reliable 
in  picking  the  best  pastry  than  some  en- 
vious woman.  Once  your  Dad  was  pre- 
vailed upon  in  a  year  of  slim  exhibits  to 
fetch  in  his  best  brindle  cow  to  the 
county  exposition.  She  got  no  prize 
from  the  college  ribbon-giver,  of  course, 
which  was  a  shabby  reward  for  all  your 
bother  of  bringing  her  there  with  a  new 
and  fractious  calf — as  well  as  a  blow  to 
future  civic  cooperation.  Finally,  when 
the  last  dinner  bell  had  rung  and  the 
last  nag  race  was  won  and  lost,  you 
collected  the  kewpie  dolls,  no-go  watches, 
universal  adjustable  false  teeth,  tar- 
nished gilt  bracelets  and  weedy  cigars 
you  had  acquired  at  the  carnival,  and 
drove  the  gray  mare  homeward.  It  is 
amid  such  happy  community  surround- 
ings that  agricultural  seed  is  sown  and 
true  progress  made — on  the  basis  that  a 
little  fun  helps  with  the  fundamentals. 


Homogenized    mi!k 

C.  J.  Babcock,  formerly  market  milk  spe- 
cialist, Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  and  now 
with  the  Dairy  Branch,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  is  author  of  a 
new  Department  technical  bulletin,  No.  832, 
dealing  with  the  qualities  of  homogenized 
milk,  often  preferred  by  consumers.  His 
studies  show  that  boiled  milk  and  homogen- 
ized milk  are  more  readily  digested  than 
raw  milk,  although  not  more  completely  so. 
This  is  largely  because  homogenized  milk 
forms  smaller  curds  than  other  milk  in  the 
presence  of  the  digestive  stomach  juices. 
Prom  the  flavor  standpoint,  he  says  that  both 
homogenized  and  normal  pasteurized  milk 
have  equal  keeping  quality  at  low  storage 
temperatures,  and  no  significant  difference 
is  seen  in  their  development  of  bacteria. 
But  a  slightly  abnormal  flavor  will  develop 
in  homogenized  milk  twice  as  fast  as  it  will 
in  ordinary  untreated  milk  when  both  are 
put  in  direct  sunlight. 


Parched  crop  policies 

THE  FEDERAL  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration expects  to  issue  insurance 
checks  amounting  to  nearly  $20,000,000 
to  about  46,000  farmers.  Most  of  these 
checks  will  go  to  policyholders  in  coun- 
ties where  drough  severely  damaged  or 
destroyed  the  insured  crops.  These 
farmers  paid  premiums  to  protect  their 
investment  in  case  just  such  a  sudden 
weather  reversal  struck  their  crop. 

The  Corporation's  local  adjusters  are 
busily  adjusting  losses  where  drought 
destroyed  both  the  expected  profit  and 
the  investment  of  insured  farmers. 
Policyholders  whose  current  season's  pro- 
duction falls  below  the  actual  insured 
protection  of  their  policies  receive  in- 
surance checks  that  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  what  they  raised  and  the 
insured  coverage.  The  present  invest- 
ment protection  policies  of  the  FCIC  in- 
sures the  money  spent  to  produce  a  crop 
against  losses  from  causes  beyond  the 
farmer's  control. 

Crcp  insurance  is  not  available  as  yet 
to  all  our  farmers  everywhere.  Its  scope 
is  limited  by  Congress.  In  the  whole 
United  States  there  are  some  350,000 
policyholders  in  868  counties.  During 
the  1948-51  period  farmers  paid  about 
$58,000,000  in  premiums  for  their  crop 
insurance  protection,  while  indemnities 
paid  to  them  exceeded  $56,000,000.  Pre- 
mium rates  paid  by  farmers  are  based  on 
the  calculated  insurance  risk  for  the  in- 
sured crop  at  the  level  of  insurance 
offered.  Farmers  can  leave  their  poli- 
cies in  force  from  year  to  year  and  the 
majority  do  in  order  that  their  invest- 
ment will  be  protected  every  year. 

Local  farmers  who  have  been  specially 
trained  for  this  important  phase  of  sound 
insurance  operations  are  busy  adjust- 
ing drought  and  other  loss  claims.  In- 
demnity claims  made  out  by  these  ad- 
justers and  approved  by  State  FCIC 
Directors  are  sent  to  the  central  service 
office  of  the  FCIC  in  Chicago  where  the 
insurance  checks  are  issued. 


George  M.  Brennan 

George  M.  Brennan,  Intermediate  Credit 
Commissioner,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  August  9.  He  was  the  first  Intermediate 
Credit  Commissioner  when  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  was  formed  in  1933,  where  he 
served  until  his  death.  He  was  a  native  of 
Chicago  and  attended  schools  in  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  Mr.  Brennan  had  wide  experience  in 
the  production  and  marketing  of  livestock 
and  in  1922  he  was  named  head  of  the  live- 
stock loan  division  of  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration. He  also  served  as  treasurer  and 
assistant  manager  of  the  Federal  Inter- 
mediate Bank  of  Berkeley,  and  helped  set 
up  the  agricultural  credit  division  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  He 
was  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  and  is  buried 
in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
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Your  talents 


Interest  in  flying  saucer       Brief  and  Choice 


READERS  OFTEN  give  sound  sugges- 
tions on  many  problems  of  attitude  by 
employees  toward  their  work  and  their 
associates.  Another  sensible  approach 
to  such  questions  that  perplex  use  has 
been  received. 

In  discussing  a  recent  article  about 
the  achievement  award  given  to  a  cer- 
tain employee,  another  USDA  worker 
said,  "It  was  nice  to  see  it,  but  isn't  it 
strange  why  some  folks  have  all  the 
luck?     Nobody  ever  writes  me  up!" 

Commenting  upon  such  a  remark,  the 
correspondent  states:  "possibly  the 
thought  has  never  occured  to  the  fault- 
finder that  she  may  have  more  attractive 
and  uncultivated  potentialities  than  the 
person  written  up.  In  the  absence  of 
concrete  values  and  standards,  too  many 
persons  want  only  that  which  their 
neighbors  or  associates  appear  to  have." 

"When  men  can  be  made  to  see  that 
we  all  have  talents,  whether  they  be 
large  or  small,  and  no  two  of  us  with 
the  same  kind  or  amount  of  such  talents, 
then  I  believe  we  will  be  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  achievements  of  others. 
We  will  know  full  well  that  by  this  means 
we  too  have  achieved — if  in  no  other  way 
than  to  be  able  to  relax,  laugh  heartily, 
and  think  good,  clean,  fair  and  honest 
thoughts  about  all  persons  around  us." 

This  seems  to  be  sensible  advice.  In 
the  meantime,  we  should  be  thankful 
that  it  is  possible  for  our  employees  to 
work  in  an  environment  where  most 
competition  is  stimulating  and  where 
those  who  really  have  something  to  con- 
tribute receive  public  recognition  for  it. 


Don't  commit  "estoppel" 

LEGAL  TERMS  in  USDA's  compilations 
of  Agricultural  Decisions  are  often  be- 
wildering but  intriguing.  Take  one 
noted  in  Vol.  II,  No.  6.  It  defines  what 
is  called  "estoppel"  in  language  that  may 
be  somewhat  legalistic  but  which  may 
help  us  to  say  (or  not  to  say)  what  we 
really  mean. 

Estoppel  arises  when  a  person,  by  that 
which  he  does  or  says  or  abstains  from 
doing  or  saying,  causes  or  permits  another 
person  to  believe  a  thing  to  be  true,  and  to 
act  upon  such  belief  otherwise  than  but  for 
that  belief  he  would  have  acted;  or  when 
one  by  his  words  or  conduct  wilfully  causes 
another  to  believe  the  existence  of  a  certain 
state  of  facts,  and  induces  him  to  act  on  that 
belief  so  as  to  alter  his  previous  position. 

In  order  to  create  an  estoppel,  one's  con- 
duct need  not  be  characterized  by  an  actual 
intent  to  mislead  or  deceive.  It  is  sufficient 
that  his  acts,  declarations,  or  silence  be  of 
such  character  as  to  have  the  natural  effect 
of  influencing  the  person  to  do  or  not  to 
do,  to  his  detriment,  what  he  would  not 
otherwise  have  done. 


PLYING  SAUCERS  don't  all  stay  up  in 
the  air.  One  saucer-shaped  idea  ma- 
terialized into  real  money  for  J.  C. 
Morrison  of  the  Accounting  Division  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Columbia, 
S.  C,  who  recently  received  a  cash  prize 
under  the  Suggestion  Program  of  the 
Columbia  District.  His  new  saucer- 
shaped  device  simplifies  figuring  interest 
on  land  bank  loans.  It  cuts  down  so 
much  on  the  labor  that  the  land  bank 
can  now  decentralize  much  of  the  in- 
terest calculating  to  the  national  farm 
loan  associations  with  little  increase  in 
their  work  load.  Mr.  Morrison's  award 
is  a  real  incentive  for  other  employees 
to  grab  for  a  flying  saucer,  and  tack  it 
down  into  tangible  terms  and  a  workable 
idea. 

Here  is  how  Mr.  Morrison's  interest- 
calculating  device  works:  There  are 
three  parts:  (1)  A  base  dial  on  which 
are  printed  360  equal  divisions  marked 
to  represent  the  twelve  months;  (2)  A 
smaller  dial  which  revolves  on  a  center 
post  on  the  larger  dial  and  on  which  are 
printed  the  amounts  of  interest  on  one 
dollar  from  one  day  through  360  days, 
at  four  rates  of  interest  and,  also,  an 
arrow  showing  the  beginning  point;  and 
(3)  A  "cursor"  or  small  arrow,  attached 
to  the  center  post,  with  a  center  arrow 
for  positioning  and  four  eyelets,  one  for 
each  rate  of  interest. 

By  positioning  the  arrow  on  the  top 
dial  at  the  beginning  date  of  interest  and 
the  cursor  arrow  on  the  ending  date,  the 
applicable  interest  factor  may  be  read 
through  the  appropriate  eyelet  in  the 
cursor.  But  like  the  tantalizing  aerial 
flying  saucers,  you  must  see  this  one  to 
appreciate  it. 


Rubber  story  refold 

Readers  will  recall  that  a  superior  service 
group  award  was  made  in  May  1952  to  the 
Natural  Rubber  Research  Station,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry, 
Salinas,  Calif. — but  it  was  not  at  that  time 
formally  presented.  Therefore  Dr.  G.  E.  Hu- 
bert, Bureau  Chief,  visited  Salinas  in  Aug- 
ust and  presented  the  award  during  a  spe- 
cial ceremony  there.  It  was  given  for 
recovering  natural  rubber  from  the  desert 
plant  guayule,  which  has  been  proven  by 
rigid  tests  to  be  equal  to  hevea  (plantation) 
rubber  in  essential  performance.  This  re- 
vival of  local  interest  in  the  achievement  at 
Salinas  led  to  a  news  story  widely  circulated 
from  California.  This  experience  tends  to 
indicate  that  stories  originating  in  the  field 
often  create  more  newspaper  interest  than 
those  originating  at  the  Washington  head- 
quarters. 

"Sculping"  course 

The  well  known  sculptress,  Miss  Lilli 
Gettinger,  is  teaching  a  course  in  sculpture 
for  the  USDA  Graduate  School  at  her  own 
studio  Tuesday  evenings.  A  limit  of  12 
students  in  modeling  with  clay,  wood,  and 
plastics  is  already  enrolled. 


Negro  city  home  agent 

Miss  Ethel  Bianchi  of  the  Maryland  State 
Extension  Service  is  working  at  Baltimore 
as  the  first  Negro  home  agent  to  get  a  city 
assignment.  She  will  help  Baltimore  fami- 
lies with  food  budget  planning,  food  preser- 
vation, sewing  and  general  household  man- 
agement. 

Land  judging   contests 

W.  R.  Tascher,  Federal  Extension  Soil 
Conservationist,  helped  draft  plans  for  the 
National  Land-Judging  Contest  sponsored 
by  the  Oklahoma  Farmer,  Oklahoma  City. 
Land  judging  has  been  done  in  70  of  the 
77  counties  of  Oklahoma,  and  more  than  30 
States  have  adopted  this  form  of  educa- 
tional contest.  Ed  Roberts,  Oklahoma  ex- 
tension soil  conservationist,  is  chairman  of 
the  rules  and  advisory  committee  for  the 
1953  National  contest. 

Soybean  speakers 

Speakers  representing  the  Department  at 
the  recent  American  Soybean  Association 
sessions  at  Purdue  University  were:  Dr.  R.  T. 
Milner,  Director,  Northern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory,  Peoria,  111.;  Paul  E.  Qulntus, 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations; 
Robert  M.  Walsh,  Deputy  Director,  Fats  and 
Oils  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration; Donald  Jackson,  economist, 
Fats  and  Oils  Branch  of  PMA;  Dr.  Martin  G. 
Weiss,  Principal  Agronomist,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing; and  Carl  P.  Heisig,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

A  shepherd's   purse 

Extension  soil  conservationists  report  that 
there  will  be  a  Northwestern  Colorado  Sheep- 
herders'  Contest  in  1952  for  employees  of 
the  Routt-Moffat  Woolgrowers'  Association 
in  Colorado.  Range  management,  camp  op- 
eration and  sanitation,  dependability  and 
resourcefulness  in  handling  flocks  are  in- 
cluded. Certificates  and  honor  cards  as 
well  as  special  prizes  and  a  final  achieve- 
ment banquet  are  involved.  This  is  a  new 
idea  in  extension  education. 

Library  author 

In  the  August  1952  issue  of  The  Library 
Journal,  an  article  tells  about  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  process  form  for  simplifying 
an'i  clarifying  the  information  concerning  a 
publication  received  at  the  USDA  Library. 
It  is  by  Bella  E.  Schachtman,  Chief  of  the 
Catalog  and  Records  Section. 

Air  sac  infection 

Inspectors  of  the  Virus-Serum  Control 
Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  are 
working  with  licensed  establishments  to  use 
careful  precautionary  measures  to  stop  any 
possible  dissemination  of  the  "air  sac  in- 
fection" through  chick-embryo  origin  poul- 
try vaccines.  This  respiratory  disease  which 
inflames  the  air  sacs  has  been  wide-spread, 
with  particular  injury  to  broiler  producers. 
A  research  program  is  being  conducted  by 
USDA  veterinary  workers  in  cooperation  with 
7  States  along  the  Eastern  seaboard. 

Agricultural  Research  Institute 

An  Agricultural  Research  Institute  has 
been  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council.  It  will  serve  as  a 
fiscal  organization  of  industries  through 
their  designated  representatives.  It  will 
work  for  closer  alliance  between  public  and 
private  research. 
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Burmeister  busy 

Charles  Burmeister,  retired,  formerly  with 
the  Livestock  Branch,  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration,  is  doing  beef  cattle 
news  and  observations  for  a  few  well  known 
livestock  magazines,  including  American 
Cattle  Producer  of  Denver  and  the  South 
Dakota  Stock  Grower.  He  also  appears  on 
livestock  association  programs  in  his  capacity 
as  analyst  of  current  cattle  trends. 

Alimentary  avoirdupois 

In  a  series  of  slide  presentations  concern- 
ing "farm  income  and  your  food  supply," 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
makes  the  point  that  the  average-sized  adult 
person  in  the  U.  S.  eats  his  own  weight  in 
food  every  6  weeks,  which  is  about  seven 
times  his  weight  annually.  Due  allowance 
is  made  for  loss  and  waste  in  preparing 
meals.  Bear  in  mind,  they  are  not  thus 
recommending  that  quantity  beats  quality 
in  the  human  intake. 

Safety  work  appreciated 

Maynard  Coe,  director  of  the  Farm  Divi- 
sion, National  Safety  Council,  wrote  Harry 
L.  Garver,  USDA  National  Farm  Safety  Week 
Chairman,  as  follows:  "Now  that  National 
Farm  Safety  Week  is  completed  so  success- 
fully, we  acknowledge  that  a  major  part  of 
this  credit  belongs  to  the  many  people  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  assisted 
so  capably.  The  fact  sheet  prepared  by  the 
Department  this  year  was  tops  and  it  was 
more  widely  used  than  ever  before." 

V-E   hog   disease  assignment 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Mulhern  of  the  Inspection 
and  Quarantine  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  has  been  put  in  charge  of  the 
vesicular  exanthema  eradication  effort.  He 
reports  directly  to  Dr.  S.  O.  Fladness,  Assist- 
ant Chief  of  the  Bureau.  As  assistant  to 
Dr.  Mulhern,  Roscoe  Morgan  has  been  tem- 
porarily detached  from  the  Brucellosis  and 
Tuberculosis  Eradication  Division,  BAI,  to 
be  the  administrative  officer  in  the  same  hog 
disease  control  campaign. 

Fred  Frost  retires 

One  who  was  in  charge  of  the  seed  ware- 
house back  in  the  days  of  Federal  "free 
seeds"  retired  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering, 
last  month  after  serving  more  than  40  years. 
He  is  Fred  C.  Frost,  Berwyn,  Md.  In  recent 
years  Mr.  Frost  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
files  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief,  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Fiscal  and  Business  Management. 

Rockefeller  awards 

A  program  of  awards  designed  to  give  spe- 
cial recognition  to  outstanding  public  service 
by  civilians  in  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  set  up  at  Princeton  University  under  a 
grant  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  III.  The  pro- 
gram is  open  to  Federal  career  employees 
whose  performance  has  been  distinguished 
by  intellectual  maturity,  leadership,  char- 
acter, and  experience.  Deadline  for  submis- 
sion of  applications  is  October  1,  1952.  Em- 
ployees may  be  nominated  by  their  agencies 
or  apply  directly  to  the  Rockefeller  Public 
Service  Awards  Committee,  Woodrow  Wilson 
School  of  Public  and  International  Affairs, 
Princeton  University. 

July  employment 

USDA  had  65,154  full-time  employees  as 
of  last  July  31,  including  those  outside  the 
continental  United  States.  Total  paid  em- 
ployment Including  part-time  workers 
amounted  to  79,163.  Separations  from  the 
service  in  July  numbered  140,  or  1.4  percent, 
in  the  Washington,  D.  C,  area,  and  2,658,  or 
5  percent,  for  the  field. 


Dawson  to  Bangkok 

Owen  L.  Dawson,  authority  on  Far  Eastern 
agriculture,  will  retire  from  the  U.  S.  For- 
eign Service  after  more  than  24  years  as  an 
agricultural  reporting  officer  abroad.  His 
activity  in  the  Far  East  will  continue,  how- 
ever, in  the  post  of  chief  economist  of  FAO's 
regional  office  at  Bangkok.  He  will  also 
serve  concurrently  as  head  of  the  agricul- 
tural division  of  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  for  the  United 
Nations.  Mr.  Dawson  Joined  USDA  in  1922 
as  an  agricultural  commissioner  in  Berlin. 
Since  1931  he  has  been  stationed  at  Shang- 
hai, with  a  more  recent  assignment  as  em- 
bassy counsellor  in  Formosa. 

Mimebaugh  to  Peru 

Some  time  this  fall  Keith  Himebaugh  will 
transfer  his  scene  of  duty  from  Central 
America  to  Lima,  Peru.  Mr.  Himebaugh, 
former  USDA  Director  of  Information,  has 
spent  nearly  a  year  with  Point  IV  programs 
in  Latin-America  under  the  supervision  of 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  In 
the  near  future  he  will  be  helping  several 
South  American  countries  to  perfect  their 
agricultural   information   services. 

Ward  to  BAIC 

Paul  A.  Ward  has  Joined  the  information 
staff  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Chemistry,  to  assist  Frank  Teuton. 
Mr.  Ward  is  a  native  of  Nebraska,  a  graduate 
of  the  Nebraska  University,  did  post-graduate 
pre-medical  work  at  George  Washington 
University,  and  later  was  a  laboratory  tech- 
nician for  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He  spent  the 
past  year  in  the  news  service  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  Meanwhile, 
Major  Tom  McGinty,  former  associate  with 
BAIC  information,  is  on  a  tour  of  duty  with 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force  at  Paris,  France.  He  ex- 
pects to  return  to  work  with  BAIC  in  March 
1953. 

"Jerry"  Overby  shifts  work 

Edward  J.  ("Jerry")  Overby,  in  recent  years 
assistant  to  the  Secretary,  is  the  new  Deputy 
director  of  the  Cotton  Branch,  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration.  He  succeeds 
Carl  H.  Robinson,  retired.  From  1930  to  1939 
he  was  in  charge  of  economic  and  statistical 
research  for  the  American  Cotton  Coopera- 
tive Association,  New  Orleans.  Later  he 
served  as  economist  in  the  Southern  Division 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration, and  also  did  work  on  cotton  yields 
and  rates  for  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation.  He  is  a  native  of  Minnesota 
and  majored  in  economics  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 

Waldo  Cleveland 

Waldo  A.  Cleveland,  affectionately  known 
to  his  friends  as  "Grover,"  died  of  a  heart 
attack  on  August  25,  as  he  was  ready  to 
drive  home  after  proudly  introducing  his 
granddaughter  to  his  associates  in  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  His  service  with 
FCA  began  in  1933  when  he  was  employed 
by  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
After  being  promoted  to  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Bank,  he  accepted  the  position  as 
Information  Agent  with  the  FCA  at  St. 
Paul.  He  came  to  the  Washington  office 
of  FCA  in  February  1935.  He  was  much 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Agricultural 
Symphony  Association,  of  which  he  was 
treasurer  last  year.  Mr.  Cleveland  received 
degrees  from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  Cornell  University.  He  had 
taught  agricultural  economics  at  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College  at  Fargo.  Dur- 
ing World  War  I  he  served  as  an  Air  Force 
pilot.  He  had  requested  that  the  only  pub- 
lished notice  of  his  death  be  a  note  in  USDA 
to  inform  his  many  friends  throughout  the 
country. 


Readers'  reminders 


Turkey  relief 

Government  purchase  of  frozen,  ready-to- 
cook  1952  turkeys  on  a  competitive  bid  basis 
has  been  announced  as  an  aid  to  growers  of 
59  million  turkeys  making  up  a  record  crop. 
Details  of  the  Department's  buying  offer  may 
be  had  from  USDA  Editor  by  asking  for 
No.  1879. 

Homestead,  Fla.,  tomato 

A  new  home-garden  tomato  for  the  South 
Is  announced  by  the  USDA  and  the  Florida 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  This  pro- 
ductive wilt-resistant  tomato  called  "Home- 
stead" will  be  offered  by  seedsmen  for  fall 
and  winter  planting.  Get  details  from 
USDA  Editor,  asking  for  No.  1878. 

Insecticide  residues 

A  Department  study  was  made  of  the  effect 
of  different  drying  methods,  plant  growth, 
and  weathering  on  residues  of  chlordane, 
lindane,  toxaphene  and  methoxychlor  left 
on  alfalfa  sprayed  with  these  insecticides. 
It  is  No.  E-842,  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine. 

Grassland  talks 

The  remarks  made  at  the  International 
Grasslands  Congress  at  Penn  State  College 
by  Secretary  Brannan  and  Dr.  Robert  Salter 
may  be  obtained  if  you  write  to  the  Editor 
of  USDA  for  them.  Copies  of  other  papers 
are  being  distributed  from  Penn  State 
College. 

Prepackaging  pointer 

The  importance  of  proper  refrigeration  in 
keeping  packaged  commodities  fresh  and 
edible  is  one  of  the  findings  in  a  series  of 
Department  studies  of  prepackaging  methods 
for  fruits  and  vegetables  under  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  of  1946.  Brief  pointers 
on  package  film  use  at  various  storage  tem- 
peratures are  given  in  No.  1834,  which  you 
may  get  from  the  Editor  of  USDA. 

Consolidations 

Progress  reports  are  put  out  monthly  re- 
lating to  USDA  county  office  consolidations 
of  Farmers  Home  Administration,  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  Administration,  and  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  The  Office  of  Plant 
and  Operations  send  out  these  progress 
sheets.  For  July  the  record  showed  1,770 
county  consolidations,  with  1,236  not  yet 
united,  or  41  percent  of  the  total. 


Cordon  honored 

Dr.  P.  V.  Cardon,  Director  of  the  USDA 
Graduate  School,  is  the  president  of  the 
International  Grasslands  Congress.  He 
served  as  acting  president  at  the  recent 
sessions  held  at  Penn  State   College. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  dis- 
tribution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  (July  1,  1952),  as  containing  admin- 
istrative information  required  for  the  proper 
transaction  of  the  public  business.  Retirees 
who  write  the  editor  requesting  it  may  con- 
tinue to  get  USDA.  Please  write  instead  of 
phoning  whenever  possible;  for  rush  orders 
call  Ext.  2058.  Elwood  R.  Mclntyre,  Editor  of 
USDA,  Office  of  Information,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Policy  review 


IN  ANALYZING  USDA  programs  and 
services  by  means  of  the  Family  Farm 
Policy  Review,  the  largest  single  group 
of  Nation-wide  opinion  wanted  local 
people  to  have  more  influence  in  estab- 
lishing Department  policies,  and  believed 
that  there  should  be  more  decentraliza- 
tion of  Department  activities.  A  16- 
page  summary  of  the  results  of  these  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  made  at  thousands 
of  local  meetings  in  the  field  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1951  has  been  issued 
and  distributed  to  give  the  appraisal  of 
the  work  of  the  Department  and  its 
agencies  which  have  come  from  these 
countrywide  statements. 

A  special  Task  Force  and  a  Working 
Group  in  Washington,  D.  G„  prepared 
the  final  general  report  from  summaries 
submitted  by  the  State  and  County  Agri- 
cultural Mobilization  Committees.  The 
review  was  carried  out  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  land -grant  colleges,  farm  or- 
ganizations, church  and  rural  life 
councils.  In  conjunction  with  the  proj- 
ect, Secretary  Brannan  last  January  di- 
rected USDA  field  agencies  to  put  into 
effect  any  suggestions  for  improving 
services  to  farm  families  based  on  the  in- 
formation found  in  the  review,  insofar 
as  they  might  be  instituted  under  ex- 
isting legal  authority  or  Department 
regulations. 

Just  a  few  highlights  of  actions  taken 
and  improvements  made  are  cited  here, 
but  more  details  are  found  in  the  pres- 
ently issued  supplement  to  the  general 
summary,  titled  "Making  Use  of  Family 
Farm  Policy  Review  Suggestions." 

Thirty-five  States  reported  more  coopera- 
tion between  agencies  in  general  or  between 
specific  agencies  in  some  counties  and  at 
the  State  level.  Twenty-nine  States  reported 
a  better  understanding  of  agricultural  pro- 
grams among  farmers  and  field  agency  repre- 
sentatives as  a  result.  Fifteen  States  re- 
ported that  information  and  education  serv- 
ices have  been  intensified  and  improved. 

Farm  Credit  Administration  says  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank,  is  delegating  more  responsi- 
bility and  authority  to  the  national  farm 


loan  associations.  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration reports  that  loan  processing  is  being 
speeded,  procedures  simplified,  long  range 
commodity  prices  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  appraisal  system,  and  the  maximum 
limits  raised  on  initial  and  total  production 
loans. 

Forest  Service  says  the  fire-control  pro- 
gram has  been  expanded  and  improved  by 
cooperative  agreements  with  State  foresters; 
that  recreational  areas  and  facilities  are 
being  improved  in  three  States,  while  an 
increased  planting  program  and  more  seed- 
lings were  made  available  in  four  States. 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
granted  additional  authority  to  county  com- 
mittees in  selection  and  manner  of  perform- 
ance on  various  ACP  practices  in  seven 
States.  They  have  increased  payments  for 
various  practices  or  included  payments  for 
certain  practices  in  six  States.  Iowa,  Kansas, 
and  Vermont,  have  reduced  payments  or 
used  other  methods  of  extending  available 
funds  to  more  people.  Changed  programs 
to  include  practices  recommended  in  the 
FFPR  are  noted  in  Colorado,  Georgia,  and 
Idaho.  Five  States  are  requiring  soil  testing 
before  making  ACP  payments. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  has  shifted  or 
reduced  the  personnel  in  regional  and  State 
offices  to  provide  greater  field  forces.  Local 
soil  conservation  districts  in  six  States  are 
providing  more  equipment  for  renting  at 
low  cost.  Basing  the  work  on  neighbor  or 
community  groups  is  reported.  More  simpli- 
fied job  sheets  and  the  speeding  up  of  the 
individual  services  are  other  improvements 
made. 

Meetings  were  held  on  the  FFPR  ques- 
tion in  practically  all  of  the  countries  in 
the  Nation,  there  being  more  than  7,000 
held.  An  actual  record  shows  196,803 
persons  in  attendance  at  the  field  ses- 
sions, but  because  860  counties  did  not' 
record  the  exact  numbers  present,  an 
estimated  200,000  taking  part  is  conserv- 
ative. Summaries  were  prepared  by  the 
USDA  personnel  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
non-Department  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, who  also  had  a  chance  to 
examine  the  final  report  before  it  was 
released  in  September. 


Ag  college  editors 

New  officers  of  the  American  Association 
of  Agricultural  College  Editors,  chosen  at  the 
1952  meeting  at  Clemson  College:  J.  Allan 
Smith,  Kentucky,  president;  Harold  Swanson, 
Minnesota,  vice  president;  Ovid  Bay,  Mis- 
souri, secretary-treasurer;  Francis  C.  Byrnes, 
Ohio,  director.  Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  editor,  The 
Progressive  Farmer,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  was  hon- 
ored with  the  Reuben  Brigham  award  for 
distinguished  service  to  agriculture. 


Lime  in  your  loaf 

IT'S  IMPORTANT  to  know  the  calcium 
content  of  the  bread  that  consumers  are 
using.  To  find  out  more  definitely  the 
amount  of  calcium  and  the  range  of  its 
content  in  commercial  white  bread,  nu- 
trition specialists  of  the  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics 
analyzed  for  calcium  many  bread 
samples  collected  in  41  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  spring  of 
1949.  Great  variations  occur  between 
States  and  bakeries. 

They  found  an  average  calcium  value 
equal  to  334  milligrams  per  loaf,  or  74 
milligrams  per  100  grams  of  bread,  orig- 
inal moist  purchased  weight.  They  es- 
timated that  about  one-third  of  this 
amount  was  derived  from  milk.  This 
means  that  a  one  pound  loaf  of  white 
bread  had  an  average  milk  equivalent 
of  calcium  equal  to  about  three-eighths 
of  a  cup  of  fluid  whole  milk  (or  about  3.5 
percent  nonfat  dry  milk)  as  used  in  the 
comercial  baker's  formula. 

Other  sources  of  calcium  found  in 
bread  formulas  included  such  calcium- 
containing  substances  as  dough  con- 
ditioners and  improvers,  yeast  nutrients, 
calcium  salts  as  enrichment  agents,  and 
mold  retarding  agents.  No  relation  ex- 
isted between  the  presence  of  surface- 
active  agents  (softeners)  in  bread  and 
the  total  calcium  it  contained. 

Going  back  to  a  previous  study  made 
by  the  bureau,  it  was  recalled  that  the 
U.  S.  average  consumption  of  both  en- 
riched and  unenriched  white  bread  aver- 
aged 1.44  pounds  per  capita  per  week — 
some  families  reaching  as  much  as  3 
pounds  per  person  weekly.  Applying  the 
calcium  content  levels  found  in  the  cur- 
rent study,  the  334  milligrams  per  loaf 
would  furnish  7  percent  of  the  desirable 
daily  allowance  of  calcium  for  adults. 
But  in  terms  of  range  or  variation  of 
calcium  found  in  all  breads  studied,  as 
little  as  1  percent  or  as  high  as  16  per- 
cent are  supplied,  and  for  the  heavy  user 
of  3  pounds  of  bread  weekly,  bread  might 
contribute  as  little  as  2  percent  or  as 
high  as  32  percent  of  the  recommended 
calcium  allowance  daily. 


Photo  Master  Purdy 

At  a  recent  Chicago  meeting  of  the  Pho- 
tographers Association  of  America  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Photography  was  awarded  to 
Elbridge  C.  Purdy,  Chief  of  the  Photo  Sec- 
tion, Office  of  Plant  and  Operations  in  USDA. 
Mr.  Purdy  is  also  an  instructor  in  the  USDA 
Graduate  School.  He  is  a  career  employee, 
having  been  in  the  visual  services  of  the 
Department  for  33  years.  His  portraits  of 
the  "great  and  the  near  great"  in  Govern- 
ment circles  would  fill  many  volumes,  and 
many  of  his  prints  appear  in  many  Federal 
publications. 
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Botanical  country 


THE  STUDY  of  botany  seems  peculiarly 
effective  in  developing  an  awareness  of 
a  country's  cultural  background  along 
with  a  knowledge  of  its  geography  and 
flora.  No  doubt  the  necessity  for  previ- 
ous training,  the  need  to  travel,  to  exer- 
cise the  bump  of  curiosity,  and  to  have 
the  assistance  of  many  people  in  various 
places  are  factors  in  producing  this  re- 
sult. But  the  writings  of  Dr.  Richard 
Evans  Schultes,  botanist  of  the  Division 
of  Rubber  Plant  Investigations,  reveal 
that  in  his  case  a  desire  to  give  full 
credit  to  the  coworkers  in  his  field,  pres- 
ent and  past,  has  led  him  to  know  them 
and,  through  them,  their  lives,  their 
countries,  and  countrymen. 

Dr.  Schultes  has  spent  many  patient, 
productive  years  along  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Amazon  and  along  its  tributaries, 
an  area  as  far  reaching  botanically  as  it 
is  geographically.  In  his  explorations  he 
has  gone  again  and  again  to  the  jungles 
in  the  river  valleys  of  Colombia,  a  coun- 
try whose  botanists  he  praises  not  only 
for  what  they  are  doing  today  but  for 
what  they  did  yesterday  and  day  before 
yesterday,  and  for  their  assistance  in  his 
work  of  providing  more  extensive  botani- 
cal background  for  improving  sources  of 
raw  materials. 

"Probably  but  few  Colombians  and 
foreigners  resident  in  Colombia,"  says 
Schultes,  in  the  journal  Biologia,  "are 
truly  aware  of  the  immense  wealth  and 
variety  of  the  flora  of  this  country.  So 
astonishing  is  this  richness  that  it  be- 
comes immediately  manifest  to  the  ob- 
server who  sees  it  for  the  first  time. 

"Although  Colombia  enjoys  a  long  bo- 
tanical tradition,  stemming  from  the 
days  of  Mutis,  Valenzuela,  and  Caldas — 
contemporaries  of  the  fruitful  Linnean 
era,  in  which  modern  systematic  botany 
was  established — and  although  the  work 
of  many  renowned  naturalists  •  *  » 
enhanced  the  botanical  history  of  the 
country,  we  may  truthfully  say  that  only 
during  the  past  twelve  years  has  a  con- 
tinuous and  systematic  study  of  the 
Colombian  flora  been  seriously  under- 
taken by  Colombian  botanists. 

"This  is  no  very  sudden  nor  superficial 
interest;  it  is  rather  the  result  of  an 
effort  well  planned  and  directed  by  sci- 
entific circles  of  the  nation."  (The 
modern  period  there,  he  says,  began  with 
the  celebration  of  the  Bicentenary  of 
Mutis  in  1932.) 

How  this  country  came  to  develop  the 
study  of  botany  to  a  high  point  long  ago 
and  then  to  maintain  the  interest  is 
doubtless  explained  by  the  extent  and 


variety  of  vegetation  there.  Dr.  Schultes 
makes  a  higher  estimate  of  the  number 
of  species  of  plants  there  than  any  of 
his  colleagues  he  has  consulted:  "Fifty 
thousand  different  species!  Many  of 
them  most  rare  in  our  herbaria;  and 
some  very  strange  in  aspect  or  peculiar 
in  morphology.  In  what  other  science 
and  in  what  other  part  of  the  world  can 
we  find  so  irresistible  a  stimulus  as  this?" 


Chinese  bug  killer 

THE  ROOT  BARK  of  the  Chinese  plant 
"lei  kung  teng" — Thunder  God  Vine — 
has  yielded  four  distinct  insecticides  to 
the  research  investigations  of  its  chem- 
ists, the  Department  has  announced. 
The  powdered  roots  of  this  plant  have 
been  used  by  Chinese  market  gardeners 
for  centuries  to  protect  their  vegetable 
crops  from  chewing  insects,  and  since 
1945  have  been  under  study  by  the 
USDA's  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine,  whose  chemists  have  been 
seeking  the  actual  insecticidal  ingredi- 
ents of  the  plant's  roots. 

Although  these  alkaloid  compounds 
have  proved  highly  toxic  to  certain  com- 
mon iusect  pests  in  the  United  States, 
Department  officials  are  making  no  pre- 
dictions as  to  when  these  substances  may 
be  available  on  the  market.  USDA  plant 
scientists  are  still  growing  the  Thunder 
God  Vine  experimentally  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  pointed  out,  and  the  many  prob- 
lems of  commercial  extraction  of  the  in- 
secticides from  the  roots,  marketing 
them,  and  using  them  to  control  insects 
are  among  the  questions  yet  to  be 
answered. 

Named  "Wilforine,"  "Wilforgine," 
"Wilfordine,"  and  "Wilfortrine"  for  the 
parent  plant,  Triperygium  Wilfordii 
Hook,  the  four  compounds  have  proved 
lethal  as  a  stomach  poison  against  sev- 
eral pests.  These  include  the  European 
corn  borer  and  the  imported  cabbage 
worm,  and  the  larva  of  the  codling  moth, 
an  apple  pest,  and  the  diamond  back 
moth,  a  cabbage  insect.  One  of  the  sub- 
stances was  five  times  as  toxic  as  nicotine 
and  200  times  as  toxic  as  lead  arsenate 
against  the  codling  moth. 


Keeping  fab  on  McArdle 

In  the  administrative  bulletin  Issued  by 
the  Southwest  Region  3  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  the  visit  there  by  the  new 
Chief,  Richard  E.  McArdle,  was  highlighted: 
"He  met  all  the  forest  supervisors,  75  percent 
of  the  district  rangers,  85  percent  of  the 
forest  staffmen,  162  regular  forest  officers, 
64  seasonal  personnel,  169  wives,  312  children, 
150  experiment  station  personnel  and  their 
families,  and  18  retirees — and  he  took  part 
In  12  picnics."  (And  he  wasn't  running 
for  office  either.) 


Readers'  reminders 

DHIA  progress  report 

Development  of  new  recommendations  to 
strengthen  the  dairy  herd  improvement  pro- 
gram are  contained  in  a  1952  special  report 
made  lo  the  American  Dairy  Science  Associa- 
tion by  the  Dairy  Records  Committee.  The 
13-page  processed  report  is  distributed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Dairy  Industry. 

Country  elevators 

To  determine  the  kind  of  equipment  and 
facilities  needed  to  run  a  successful  country 
elevator  business,  a  study  was  made  in  In- 
diana by  the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration. A  full  report  may  be  had  from 
the  Office  of  Information  Services,  PMA,  here 
in  Washington;  or  a  short  digest  of  the  sub- 
ject is  available  from  the  USDA  editor,  bv 
asking  for  No.  1848. 

Electric  garden  watering 

Earl  L.  Arnold,  power  utilization  specialist, 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  is  au- 
thor of  a  new  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  2044.  It 
tells  you  how  to  select  and  install  garden 
watering  equipment  and  the  economic  use 
of  electric  pumps.  Copies  are  available  from 
the  Inquiries  and  Distribution  Service,  Office 
of  Information. 

REA  loans  by  States 

Rural  electrification  has  been  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  1,080  borrowers  in  45  States 
and  3  Territories  who  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  loan  privileges  In  the  17-year- 
old  program  to  bring  light  and  power  to 
farms  and  rural  business  establishments. 
Readers  who  want  the  State  figures  on  out- 
standing loans  of  more  than  two  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  may  ask  USDA  Editor  for 
No.  1902. 

Beef  imports  from  Mexico 

During  the  first  month  after  the  border 
was  opened,  Mexican  cattle  offerings  were 
small.  Estimates  of  the  probable  Mexican 
exports  of  cattle  to  this  country  since  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  danger  has  been 
eliminated  are  found  in  a  report  made  by 
Floyd  Davis  and  George  Dietz,  USDA  investi- 
gators. Write  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations  for  Foreign  Agriculture 
Report  No.  69. 

Operation  corncob 

New  methods  and  wider  markets  for 
ground  corncobs  devised  by  manufacturers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Chemistry  will  extend  their  use  far 
beyond  the  making  of  furfural — or  the  origi- 
nal pioneer  pipe  stage.  For  a  short  outline 
of  the  situation  ask  USDA  editor  for  No. 
1921.  For  a  full  description  of  processes, 
send  to  the  Northern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory,  Peoria,  111.,  and  ask  for  AIC 
No.  336. 

Truck  crop  ailments 

All  the  Important  market  diseases  and 
deteriorations  of  tomatoes,  peppers,  and  egg- 
plants are  discussed  in  Agricultural  Hand- 
book No.  28,  Just  off  the  press.  The  descrip- 
tions of  symptoms  and  effects  of  disease, 
including  chilling  injury,  alternaria  rot,  in- 
ternal browning,  and  virus  diseases,  are  sup- 
ported by  88  illustrations  in  color  and  in 
black  and  white.  The  handbook  is  of  par- 
ticular value  to  the  produce  trade,  inspection 
service,  and  research  workers  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  40  cents  a 
copy. 

SEE  YOU  AT  THE  POLLS! 
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Healthy  livestock 

LIVESTOCK  HEALTH  work  is  a  major 
Extension  program  in  many  States,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  made  this  year  by 
Clarence  G.  Bradt,  animal  husbandman 
of  Cornell  University.  The  study  of  live- 
stock health  efforts  was  made  possible 
by  the  cooperation  of  the  USDA  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  Cornell  University, 
and  the  New  York  State  College  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

In  conducting  extension  programs  in 
this  field  the  animal  husbandry  special- 
ists cooperate  with  the  extension  veter- 
inarians, and  with  the  State  and  Federal 
animal  industry  offices.  Likewise,  the 
counsel  of  the  local  practicing  veterinary 
profession  is  usually  sought  in  establish- 
ing extension  programs  with  stockmen. 

It  is  the  prevention  of  disease  losses 
that  pays  most  dividends  in  the  long  run, 
the  survey  shows.  While  the  need  to 
treat  and  cure  certain  diseases  after  they 
strike  is  recognized,  the  avoidance  of 
livestock  disease  troubles  is  the  main 
object  of  extension  teaching.  Hence 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  good  feeding 
and  management,  proper  breeding  and 
selection,  comfortable  and  clean  housing, 
and  strict  sanitary  methods  throughout. 

Brucellosis  was  mentioned  in  most 
State  reports  as  the  major  problem. 
Thirty-nine  States  said  brucellosis  re- 
quires immediate  attention.  Its  eco- 
nomic significance  to  the  livestock  in- 
dustry is  vital  and  its  relationship  to 
human  health  is  still  another  aspect. 
North  Carolina  has  an  ordinance  requir- 
ing milk  to  come  from  brucellosis-free 
herds  as  of  July  1,  1952.  The  Chicago 
area  ordinance  of  the  same  kind  will  go 
into  effect  January  1,  1955.  Oregon's 
similar  regulation  went  into  effect  Aug- 
ust 2, 1951.  Pittsburgh's  requirement  for 
producers  to  put  their  herds  under  one 
of  the  official  plans  for  brucellosis  con- 
trol was  effective  September  1,  1952. 
After  January  1,  1954,  all  grade  A  milk 
sold  in  Montana  shall  come  from  bru- 
cellosis-free herds. 

Thirty-five  States  gave  mastitis  as  a 
major  cattle  disease  problem.  Para- 
sites, both  internal  and  external,  were 
cited  by  23  States  as  major  causes  of 
great  economic  losses.  Breeding  and 
sterility  problems  appeared  in  14  State 
programs  as  highly  important,  and  calf 
diseases  were  listed  in  13  States.  Tuber- 
culosis was  mentioned  as  still  needing 
attention  if  it  is  to  be  kept  under  control 
in  eight  States,  although  on  the  whole 
the  national  aspect  of  tuberculosis 
eradication  is  gratifying.  Nutritional 
diseases  were  cited  as  important  prob- 
lems in  six  States,  while  poisonous  plants 


were  very  troublesome  problems  in  a 
few  States. 

Additional  research  in  finding  ways 
and  means  of  control  and  prevention 
was  stressed  by  several  State  livestock 
extension  specialists.  The  real  cause  and 
control  of  some  of  them  are  as  un- 
familiar to  many  as  their  names — 
brisket  disease,  Q-fever,  "pine  needle" 
abortion,  ketosis,  atrophic  rhinitis,  lis- 
terellosis,  and  enterotoxima.  Science 
can  stop  huge  losses  and  Extension  can 
educate  stockmen  to  adopt  the  findings 
of  research,  it  is  declared. 

Said  on  the  side 

LITERARY  CRITICS  claim  that  we 
can't  be  realistic  and  romantic  at  the 
same  time — that  we  are  either  all  prac- 
tical doers  or  all  wishful  thinkers,  but 
never  both.  Yet  let  us  now  pause  to 
listen  for  unforgotten  footsteps.  These 
echoes  of  familiar  footfalls  on  the  old 
streets  of  country  towns  seem  closer  and 
more  real  in  the  shorter  days  of  autumn 
than  they  do  in  the  heat  and  strong 
pulsations  of  a  busy  person's  summer- 
time. In  considering  those  long  past 
who  walked  in  rural  places  up  and  down 
our  valley,  may  we  dismiss  them  as  per- 
sons who  either  sought  a  livelihood  in 
steadfast  routine  or  who  merely  dreamed 
and  wished  and  hoped  their  lives  away? 
Hardly,  because  many  of  them  blended 
the  chores  and  cares  and  cautions  nat- 
ural to  their  living  and  trading  with  the 
quickening  of  a  vision  for  better  things 
and  wider  chances  for  human  welfare. 
They  were  usually  unable  to  bring  such 
finer  things  to  pass  by  their  own  un- 
aided confidence  and  yearnings.  But 
through  joining  the  practical  experience 
of  themselves  and  other  townsmen  with 
the  challenge  and  the  romance  they 
glimpsed  ahead,  we  have  had  coopera- 
tion and  progress  unheard  of  in  any 
similar  span  of  time.  And  hence  those 
rural  leaders  have  shown  us  unmistak- 
ably that  humble  workaday  spirits  have 
dared  to  be  both  realists  and  romancers, 
building  what  must  and  should  be  on 
the  firm  foundation  of  workable  achieve- 
ments men  have  made  before. 


Foster   directs  farm    magazine 

An  "alumnus"  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration of  Wichita  and  the  Information 
and  Extension  Division,  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration— Ralph  L.  Foster — has  succeeded 
Ray  Yarnell,  retired,  as  editor  in  chief  of 
Capper's  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kans.  Previous  to 
his  duty  with  FCA  in  Wichita  and  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  from  1933  to  1947,  Mr.  Foster  was 
editor  of  publications  at  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Arkansas,  served  as 
executive  secretary  at  Kansas  State  College, 
Manhattan  and  worked  for  the  Missouri- 
Pacific  railroad  agricultural  service.  He 
holds  degrees  in  economics  and  agricultural 
journalism  at  Kansas  State  College. 


Brief  and  Choice 

Popular  bulletins 

According  to  current  records  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  USDA  publications  during  the 
late  summer,  the  ones  in  most  demand  were 
"Food  Guide  for  Older  Folks"  and  "First  Aid 
for  Flooded  Homes  and  Farms." 

Hull  guides  tour 

John  Hull,  Indiana  farmer  and  retiree 
from  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  is 
the  guide  and  acting  technical  consultant 
for  a  party  of  23  of  India's  top  agricultural 
officials  on  a  2  month's  visit  to  various 
agricultural  extension  Institutions  in  this 
country. 

Library  personnel  awards 

Louise  O.  Bercaw,  chairman,  USDA  Library 
Efficiency  Awards  Committee,  reports  three 
personnel  efficiency  awards  made  within 
recent  months.  These  awards  were  given  to 
Mrs.  Dorothy  W.  Malmquist,  Gerard  Picard, 
and  Mrs.  Blance  L.  Oliveri — all  for  valuable 
suggestions  adopted  for  general  use. 

Brucellosis  film  popular 

Gerald  McKay,  visual  aids  specialist,  Min- 
nesota Agricultural  Extension  Service,  wrote 
our  Motion  Picture  Service  that  the  current 
demand  there  for  the  color  film,  "Triple 
Threat  of  Brucellosis"  has  been  the  greatest 
seen  for  any  film  during  the  7  years  their 
service  has  operated. 

Kendrick  was  enrolled 

J.  F.  Kendrick,  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry, 
recollects  with  pleasure  that  he  also  belonged 
to  the  1916-17  "corn  boy"  contest  we  men- 
tioned lately.  For  raising  111  bushels  of  yel- 
low dent  on  an  acre  of  land  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Delaware  county,  Ohio,  Mr.  Kendrick. 
got  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.  with  scores 
of  other  contestants. 

Sweet  supplies 

The  outlook  is  for  a  honey  crop  well  above 
the  usual  trade  requirements.  Many  seg- 
ments of  the  food  industry  and  beekeepers 
will  get  extra  merchandising  attention  and 
aid  from  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration.  Peak  emphasis  in  this  ef- 
fort to  dispose  of  a  healthful  food  will  be 
during  National  Honey  Week,  October  26- 
November  2. 

Organize  against  pink  bollworm 

The  pink  bollworm  is  enemy  No.  1  in  the 
Cotton  States.  Hitherto  it  has  resisted  all 
efforts  to  control  it.  But  now  cooperative 
research  between  USDA  and  the  affected 
States  will  try  to  find  a  good  way  to  provide 
entire  communities  with  successful  weapons 
against  this  worst  modern  pest.  K.  P.  Ewing. 
who  has  spent  32  years  with  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  will  co- 
ordinate the  big  organized  drive  against  the 
enemy. 

Florence  Hall  retires 

Miss  Florence  Hall,  Extension  Service's  Di- 
vision of  Field  Coordination,  and  field  agent 
for  home  demonstration  work  in  the  north- 
east region,  retired  August  31.  She  is  a 
native  of  Michigan,  and  after  graduating 
from  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College 
she  did  special  work  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  After  some  high- 
school  teaching,  Miss  Hall  served  as  home 
demonstration  agent  in  Allegheny  County, 
Pa.  In  1922  she  joined  USDA  as  a  milk 
utilization  specialist  in  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry,  later  transferring  to  the  Extension 
Service.  Miss  Hall  was  much  interested  in 
extending  home  demonstration  work  to 
urban  areas.  She  is  coauthor  of  numerous 
reports  on  home  demonstration  research. 
Her  residence  will  continue  to  be  at  3060  Six- 
teenth Street  NW.,  Washington  9,  D.  C. 
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Blood  donors  wanted 

The  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  and 
Secretary  Brannan  have  called  for  more 
blood  donations  to  aid  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  its  vital  work.  The  Department 
will  be  visited  by  the  Red  Cross  bloodmobile 
on  October  29  and  December  9. 

Cotton  varieties  top 

According  to  F.  Marion  Rhodes,  director, 
Cotton  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  nine  leading  varieties  of  cot- 
ton account  for  over  80  percent  of  the  1951 
crop.  Deltapine  variety  alone  represented 
about  30  percent  of  the  crop  acreage  mostly 
in  the  Central  belt.  The  other  toppers  were 
Coker,  Stoneville,  and  Acala. 

Dakota  grass  display 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  College's  spe- 
cial exhibit  of  native  grass  and  legumes 
which  was  shown  with  success  at  the  Sixth 
International  Grasslands  Congress  in  August 
will  be  placed  in  the  patio  of  the  Department 
later  in  the  season.  Thomas  Strahan,  agri- 
cultural extension  agent  in  Lyman  county, 
S.  D.,  set  up  and  had  charge  of  the  Dakota 
display. 

Job  age  limit 

Congress  authorized  raising  the  age  limit 
for  taking  examinations  and  receiving  new 
appointments  in  Federal  civil  service,  which 
is  now  placed  at  62  years.  Our  Office  of 
Personnel  has  therefore  asked  all  USDA 
agencies  to  state  their  views  in  this  matter 
so  that  a  comprehensive  report  may  bs  filed 
soon  with  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

Attaches  on  leave 

Two  agricultural  attaches  in  the  United 
States  Foreign  Service  were  home  on  leave 
recently,  and  both  gave  remarks  at  the  De- 
partment staff  meeting.  They  are  Tom 
Robinson,  agricultural  attache  at  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Australia,  and  Burlin  Hamer, 
with  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow,  USSR. 

Hazel  Deutsch  retires 

Mrs.  Hazel  Deutsch  has  retired  from  the 
Agricultural  Research  Administration's  In- 
formation Services.  Born  and  raised  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  she  first  entered  Fed- 
eral work  prior  to  her  marriage  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing.  During  the  thirties  Mrs.  Deutsch 
joined  USDA  and  worked  for  a  time  with  the 
late  Reuben  Brigham  in  developing  extension 
information  for  the  original  AAA.  Since 
then  she  has  been  doing  clerical  and  typing 
work  for  various  information  offices  in  the 
Department.  Her  dainty  china  paintings 
have  often  been  a  feature  of  the  annual  em- 
ployees' hobby  show. 

Seeing  Beltsville 

In  the  past  fiscal  year  another  record  has 
been  kept  of  the  visitors  who  were  officially 
received  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center, 
Beltsville,  Md.  United  States  citizens  num- 
bered 7,414,  who  made  a  total  of  14.927  sepa- 
rate visits  to  bureaus  there.  The  2.278  for- 
eign nationals  from  85  countries  made  about 
5,798  visits.  France,  Germany,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands led  in  numbers.  By  land  areas,  1,587 
were  from  Europe,  294  from  Asia,  175  from 
South  America,  92  from  Africa,  64  from  Cen- 
tral America,  34  from -Canada,  21  from  Aus- 
tralia, and  11  from  New  Zealand.  Of  the  dis- 
tant domestic  visitors,  Texas,  North  Carolina, 
and  Ohio  each  had  more  than  200  visitors 
to  Beltsville.  However,  more  than  650  do- 
mestic visitors  failed  to  indicate  their  homes 
when  they  registered. 


Burches  in  Europe 

Dallas  Burch  and  Mrs.  Burch  have  been 
touring  Europe  this  fall  and  expect  to  visit 
the  Department  upon  their  return  late  in 
October.  Mr.  Burch  was  head  of  the  Informa- 
tion Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  for 
several  years,  and  now  resides  in  Los  Altos, 
Calif. 

Jasper  after  degree 

A.  William  Jasper,  Poultry  Products  Mar- 
keting Specialist,  Poultry  Branch,  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration,  has  been 
granted  part-time  leave  to  work  toward  a 
Ph.  D.  degree  in  poultry  and  egg  marketing 
at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Before 
joining  USDA  he  obtained  his  B.  S.  degree 
at  Vermont  University  and  an  M.  S.  degree 
at  Ohio  State  University. 

Arboretum  note 

Dr.  Henry  T.  Skinner,  for  some  time  direc- 
tor of  the  Morris  Arboretum  in  Philadelphia, 
is  the  new  head  of  the  National  Arboretum, 
succeeding  B.  Y.  Morrison,  retired.  A  native 
of  England,  Dr.  Skinner  holds  degrees  from 
Cornell  University  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  has  seen  service  at  the 
Harvard  University  Arnold  Arboretum  and 
as  an  instructor  in  ornamentals  at  Cornell. 

Extension  training 

Extension  Service  places  emphasis  on  a 
better-trained  field  staff  of  more  than  12,000 
professional  employees.  Last  season  three 
regional  marketing  extension  workshops  were 
held.  They  gave  training  to  166  State  ex- 
tension marketing  specialists  in  37  States  and 
2  Territories.  Attendance  at  5  regional 
summer  schools  for  in-service  workers  was 
592  persons. 

Foreign  service  recruits 

John  Haggerty,  director,  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  states  that  recruits 
from  the  Department  total  60  out  of  the  227 
positions  filled  in  the  Point  IV  program  as  of 
September  1.  Fourteen  bureaus  and  agencies 
in  USDA  furnished  these  60  overseas  workers. 
The  leaders  were  OFAR  with  12  workers; 
Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  En- 
gineering, 10  persons;  and  7  workers  each 
from  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 
and  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Land-grant 
colleges  supplied  167  recruits. 

Materials  policy 

The  President's  Materials  Policy  Commis- 
sion made  some  recommendations  in  its  re- 
cent report  touching  the  field  of  agriculture. 
A  committee  in  the  USDA  has  reviewed  their 
statements  and  filed  a  document  of  com- 
ments on  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Com- 
mission. It  was  made  available  September 
22.  Phillip  F.  Aylesworth,  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, is  chairman  of  the  15-member  group 
who  have  filed  a  25-page  report. 

Two  more  retirees 

Alfred  R.  Lee,  poultry  husbandman  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  has  retired  after 
43  years  of  continuous  service.  His  work  in- 
cluded poultry  breeding,  administration,  and 
information.  He  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts 
and  has  a  B.  S.  degree  from  Rhode  Island 
State  College. 

Orville  R.  Johnson,  extension  economist, 
Extension  Service,  retired  August  31.  A 
native  of  Illinois,  he  graduated  from  Ohio 
State  University  and  later  was  soils  worker 
on  the  staff  of  A.  B.  Graham,  Ohio's  first  ex- 
tension director.  He  joined  USDA  in  1925, 
and  specialized  in  land  values  research,  later 
going  with  the  Rural  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration, and  returning  finally  to  the  De- 
partment. 


Hobby  show 

The  Department's  annual  Hobby  Show  Is 
scheduled  for  October  13  and  14,  with  a  pre- 
view showing  for  Agriculture  employees  and 
their  families  on  Sunday  afternoon,  October 
12. 

Point  IV  jobs  open 

Run  through  the  Middle  East  nations  from 
Afghanistan  to  Yeman,  and  there  jobs  are 
waiting  for  qualified  agricultural  engineers, 
cooperation  specialists,  and  range  and  soils 
management  workers.  Similar  opportunities 
await  experienced  workers  in  other  areas  as 
well,  says  our  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations.  No  civil-service  examinations  are 
required,  and  the  preferred  ages  are  from 
30  to  60  years.  Submit  Form  57,  or  write 
to  Office  of  Personnel. 

Homemaking  employees  study 

Principles  of  modern  homemaking  for  em- 
ployed men  and  women  is  the  subject  of  a 
Graduate  School  night  course  for  husbands 
and  wives,  which  convenes  each  Monday 
evening.  This  is  the  second  season  it  has 
been  conducted  by  Miss  Sadye  Adelson,  tech- 
nical assistant  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics. 
The  content  of  the  course  is  shaped  by  the 
students  themselves,  but  last  year  data  on 
saving  time  was  in  more  demand  than  ways 
to  save  money. 

December  food  institute 

A  Food  and  Nutrition  Institute  will  be  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  8  to  10,  1952. 
The  Department  joints  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Nutrition  Education  and 
School  Lunch  in  staging  it.  A  review  of  the 
current  national  situation  with  respect  to 
food  supplies  and  nutritional  status,  as  well 
as  numerous  programs  directed  toward  better 
human  nutrition,  will  be  discussed. 

Nathaniel  C.  Murray 

Nathaniel  Carleton  Murray,  often  called 
"the  father  of  Government  crop  reports," 
died  at  Waynesville,  Ohio,  August  26,  only  3 
month  before  his  eightieth  birthday.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
in  1898  and  joined  the  Department  as  a  field 
agent  in  1904.  From  1914  to  1923,  Mr.  Murray 
was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  which  became 
part  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics in  1921.  In  1923  he  left  USDA  for 
private  employment  as  a  crop  estimator  with 
a  large  firm.  During  World  War  n  he  did 
some  work  with  the  BAE  at  its  Springfield, 
111.,  office.  He  retired  from  active  duty  in 
1943.  Mr.  Murray  belonged  to  the  American 
Farm  Economics  Association,  was  a  delegate 
to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
at  Rome  in  1922,  and  investigated  wheat 
production  in  Argentina  several  times.  He 
is  survived  by  a  wife,  a  son,  and  two  daugh- 
ters. One  daughter,  Janet,  Is  assistant  head, 
Family  Economics  Division,  Bureau  of  Hu- 
man Nutrition  and  Home  Economics. 
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'full  plate"  philosophy 

IN  RESPONSE  to  requests  made  by  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration 
field  workers,  Administrator  G.  F.  Geiss- 
ler  has  had  prepared  the  first  in  a  series 
of  graphic  information  charts  about 
farm  income  and  your  food  supply. 
These  are  to  be  made  available  in  the 
field  through  booklets  and  slide  films. 
Some  of  the  pertinent  points  of  the  pres- 
entation show  how  farming  has  changed, 
how  maintaining  production  depends  on 
farm  purchases  of  essential  goods  from 
industry,  and  why  price  support  is  im- 
portant for  both  farmers  and  consumers 
of  food  and  fiber. 

Ours  is  the  best  fed  Nation  in  the  world! 
Our  farmers  now  produce  69  percent  more 
than  40  years  ago  with  20  percent  fewer  man- 
hours  of  labor,  and  only  11  percent  more 
harvested  acres.  Nonfarm  resources  like 
steel,  chemicals,  and  power  are  therefore 
substituted  for  additional  land  and  labor. 
Six  million  employed  persons  are  producing 
for  and  servicing  farmers,  9  million  are 
processing  and  distributing  farm  products, 
and  10  million  are  farm  workers.  This  to- 
tals 25  million  wage  earners  in  farm  and 
related  industries  out  of  the  61  million  gain- 
fully employed. 

Today's  farmers  need  each  year  7  million 
tons  of  steel  (more  than  for  a  year's  out- 
put of  passenger  cars),  50  million  tons  of 
chemical  materials,  16%  billion  gallons  of 
crude  petroleum  (more  than  by  any  other 
industry) ,  320  million  pounds  of  crude  rub- 
ber (equal  to  the  rubber  tires  for  6  mil- 
lion automobiles),  and  15  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electric  power  (enough  to  supply 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Baltimore,  and  Houston 
users  annually) . 

Farmers  today  can't  produce  without  in- 
dustrial materials  for  which  they  pay  cash. 
If  the  volume  of  cash  they  get  to  do  this 
with  goes  down,  farm  output  will  soon  de- 
cline. Hence  your  food  supply  and  many 
city  jobs  depend  on  the  soil  and  the  ability 
of  farmers  to  pay  for  goods  and  services  es- 
sential to  keep  up  high  production. 

To  insure  abundance,  farmers  plan  for 
plenty  every  year.  Because  of  their  efficiency 
and  advance  planning  the  reserves  produced 
are  often  too  much  for  immediate  use.  In 
some  adverse  seasons  not  enough  is  pro- 
duced. Hence  good  reserves  must  be  estab- 
lished in  good  years  to  take  care  of  the  lean 
years.  But  without  the  use  of  price  supports 
for  major  crops,  their  high  production  and 
large  reserves  can  put  farmers  out  of  business 
and  forfeit  future  food  supplies. 

For  example,  during  the  1937-39  period 
corn  production  was  618  million  bushels  more 


than  was  needed,  so  farmers  through  price 
supports  put  their  excess  into  storage.  Then 
during  the  1940-47  period  when  corn  output 
was  578  million  bushels  less  than  was  needed, 
corn  was  taken  out  of  accumulated  storage 
reserves  to  make  enough  for  a  year's  supply 
of  meat  to  feed  14  million  persons,  plus  milk 
for  11  million  people,  and  eggs  enough  for 
nearly  15  million  consumers. 

The  chart  story  finally  looks  ahead 
to  the  year  1975,  when  authorities  esti- 
mate there  will  be  190  million  population 
in  this  country,  only  10.3  percent  of  them 
being  farmers.  In  1910  farmers  made  up 
almost  40  percent  and  in  1951  about  15 
percent  of  the  total  United  States  popu- 
lation. Meeting  this  food  challenge  is 
declared  to  be  a  matter  of  vital  public 
welfare  of  like  importance  to  urban  as 
well  as  rural  citizens. 


Antibiotics  and  plant  growth 

The  discovery  that  minute  quantities  of 
the  antibiotic  terramycin  cause  a  significant 
stimulation  in  the  germination  and  growth 
of  sweet  corn,  radishes,  and  pansies  was  an- 
nounced a  month  ago  by  Dr.  Louis  G.  Nickell 
of  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  pharmaceutical  firm 
whose  laboratory  workers  discovered  terra- 
mycin. These  responses  were  secured  when 
plants  received  certain  antibiotics  in  con- 
centrations as  low  as  one  part  in  a  million 
parts  of  water — equal  to  1  ounce  of  terra- 
mycin to  "spike"  7,100  gallons  of  water  for 
soil  treatment,  Dr.  John  W.  Mitchell,  plant 
physiologist  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering, 
says  that  some  experiments  are  being  un- 
dertaken on  this  subject  at  the  Plant  Indus- 
try Station. 

Smokey  Bear  licenses 

As  authorized  by  act  of  Congress,  the  use 
of  the  Smokey  Bear  symbol  is  put  under  reg- 
ulations. The  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
may  approve  use  of  Smokey  Bear  for  non- 
commercial educational  purposes  without 
charge  if  it  contributes  to  the  program  for 
forest  fire  prevention.  The  terms  for  its  use 
for  commercial  purposes  under  the  follow- 
ing or  other  conditions  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  are:  (1)  That  the  use  to  which  it 
is  put  shall  contribute  directly  to  public  in- 
formation concerning  the  prevention  of  for- 
est fires;  (2)  that  the  proposed  use  is  con- 
sistent with  the  status  of  the  symbol  as  a 
forest  fire  prevention  measure  and  does  not 
in  any  way  detract  therefrom;  (3)  that  a 
use  or  royalty  charge  reasonably  related  to 
the  commercial  enterprise  has  been  estab- 
lished. Special  provision  for  its  brief  interim 
commercial  use  is  also  contained  in  the  reg- 
ulations. 


Allethrin  advances 

ALLETHRIN  IS  the  coined  name  for  a 
synthetic  organic  insecticide.  It  was 
discovered  in  the  Insecticide  Division, 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quar- 
antine. Chemically  it  is  like  one  the 
active  principles  in  pyrethrum — one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  useful  natural  plant 
insecticides.  Like  pyrethrum,  allethrin 
exerts  a  rapid  paralytic  action  on  insects 
which  is  especially  desirable  in  the  con- 
trol of  disease-carrying  insects  and  one 
not  possessed  by  DDT  and  other  controls 
of  this  class. 

Although  the  synthesis  discovered  by 
the  Bureau  scientists  is  a  difficult  one 
that  takes  at  least  12  distinct  chemical 
steps,  allethrin  was  commercially  avail- 
able only  a  year  after  its  discovery  was 
announced.  The  first  commercial  lots  of 
allethrin  were  produced  in  1950  by  the 
Carbide  &  Carbon  Chemicals  Corp., 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  the  Benzol 
Products  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Early  in 
1951  the  Carbide  &  Carbon  Chemicals 
Corp.  and  U.  S.  Industrial  Chemicals  Co., 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  were  authorized  by 
the  National  Production  Authority  to 
build  allethrin  plants.  The  Baltimore 
company  will  begin  production  this 
month  and  have  an  annual  capacity  of 
100,000  pounds  of  allethrin.  When  the 
Carbide  &  Carbon  Co.  plant  is  finished 
in  1954  it  will  probably  have  a  yearly 
capacity  of  400,000  pounds.  The  Benzol 
Products  Co.  has  announced  that  it  has 
increased  its  output  fivefold,  or  from  20,- 
000  to  100,000  pounds  annually. 

The  first  commercial  allethrin  on  a 
100 -percent  basis  sold  for  about  the 
same  price  as  100  percent  active  ingredi- 
ents of  pyrethrum,  or  $55  per  pound. 
But  the  usual  household  fly  spray  con- 
tains only  about  0.1  percent  of  insecti- 
cides of  either  kind.  Since  1950  there 
have  been  several  price  reductions,  the 
latest  one  being  to  $32  per  pound.  With 
increased  volume  and  experience  In 
manufacture,  it  is  possible  that  a  lower 
price  will  occur. 

Allethrin  finds  its  greatest  use  along 
the  same  lines  as  pyrethrum — for  flies, 
mosquitoes,  and  household  insects.  The 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  approves  its 
use  in  meat  packing  plants  under  the 
same  conditions  as  with  pyrethrum. 
The  U.  S.  Army  has  completed  the  pur- 
chase of  7  million  12-ounce  low-pressure 
aerosol  bombs  for  allethrin  application. 
These  bombs  are  also  an  invention  of 
the  Department.  Meanwhile,  nearly  all 
our  pyrethrum  is  imported  from  the 
Kenya  Colony  and  the  Belgian  Congo, 
which  allethrin  may  soon  replace. 
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Department  television 

The  Department's  new  television  series  on 
Washington's  WTOP-TV,  channel  9,  has 
been  moved  to  run  from  9:00  to  9:30  Satur- 
day mornings. 

PCA  women's  seminar 

Field  reports  indicate  that  there  was  great 
interest  and  good  attendance  at  the  Ohio- 
Indiana  PCA  Women's  Seminar  during  mid- 
September.  It  was  held  at  Russel's  Point, 
Ohio,  with  emphasis  upon  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  field  office  clerks.  More  and 
more  of  such  Department  employee  review 
courses  are  scheduled  throughout  the  sea- 
son. 

"Community  chest" 

On  September  24  the  annual  drive  began 
for  employee  contributions  to  the  area  "com- 
munity chest"  or  public  welfare  fund.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Knox  T.  Hutchinson  and 
Carl  E.  Herrick,  Office  of  Personnel,  were  in 
charge.  The  Department's  assigned  quota 
was  $116,195,  a  few  thousand  above  the  one 
reached  last  year. 

Silence  and  service 

Commodity  Exchange  Authority  employees 
say  that  Administrator  J.  M.  Mehl  points  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  entire  30  years  of 
CEA  operations  there  had  not  been  one  single 
case  where  an  employee  divulged  or  used  for 
financial  gain  the  highly  confidential  infor- 
mation handled  every  day.  Apparently  this 
record  Is  not  based  merely  upon  the  agree- 
ment each  employee  signs  upon  entering 
CEA  service,  nor  are  the  legal  penalties  alone 
the  reason  for  such  refusal  of  employees  to 
forget  their  obligations.  It's  just  good 
Federal  morale. 

Free  leadership 

One  of  the  spark  plugs  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  educational  program  is  the 
grass-root  activity  of  men,  women,  and  youth 
who  serve  as  unpaid  local  volunteer  leaders. 
Last  year,  county  extension  agents  reported 
that  nearly  1,200,000  volunteer  local  leaders 
were  actively  engaged  in  extension  work. 
About  57  percent  were  women:  36  percent, 
men;  and  7  percent,  older  4— H  Club  boys 
and  girls. 

Farm  tax  bills  rise 

According  to  the  Division  of  Agricultural 
Finance,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
United  States  farmers  will  pay  1951  real- 
estate  tax  levies  this  year  amounting  to  an 
estimated  775  million  dollars,  the  seventh 
straight  increase  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  Measured  in  terms  of  real-estate  values, 
however,  1951  taxes  were  less  than  in  two 
previous  years.  Besides  these  State  and  local 
property  tax  levies,  farmers  are  estimated  to 
have  paid  750  million  dollars  this  year  in 
Federal  income  taxes — plus  income  taxes  in 
some  States  which  are  not  fully  verified. 
Estimates  of  farmers'  personal  property  taxes 
for  1951  have  not  been  issued. 

"Reed  type"  pastures 

What  do  we  know  about  bamboo  as  a  pos- 
sible source  of  forage  for  livestock?  F.  A. 
McClure,  Technical  Collaboration  Branch, 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  says 
that  studies  on  the  value  of  "reed  type" 
pastures  involving  one  species  of  bamboo  na- 
tive to  parts  of  North  Carolina,  prove  that 
it  pays  to  maintain  and  improve  these 
growths.  Other  tropical  bamboos  also  pro- 
vide superior  forage  and  fodder.  He  says 
bamboo  leaves  merit  investigation  as  one 
item  in  the  rations  of  horses.  He  advocates 
further  cooperative  research  on  the  edibility 
and  palatability  of  bamboos,  as  well  as  mak- 
ing digestibility  studies,  and  agronomic  sur- 
veys of  the  adaptation  of  promising  species. 


The  answer  is  "chess" 

On  October  1  the  annual  round  robin  in- 
teragency Department  chess  playing  tourna- 
ment began.  Chess  enthusiasts  wishing  to 
join  for  a  $1  fee  may  call  upon  Frank  Luff, 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

"Groundwork"  plans  laid 

A  USDA  and  land-grant  college  committee 
has  been  named  by  Secretary  Brannan  to 
encourage  more  efficient  use  of  fertilizers  and 
lime.  Within  the  States  the  leadership  is 
assigned  to  the  Extension  Service  personnel. 
The  group  has  issued  a  summary  statement 
to  outline  the  measures  for  carrying  it  out. 

G  and  T  REA  loans 

Generation  and  transmission  facility  loans 
made  during  the  past  year  by  Rural  Elec- 
trification /  dministration  amounted  to  $61,- 
397,000,  or  approximately  37  percent  of  all 
money  loaned  in  fiscal  1952.  At  the  close 
of  the  1951  fiscal  year,  the  cumulative  dollar 
value  of  generation  and  transmission  loans 
worth  $490,147,900  amounted  to  19.6  percent 
of  the  total  loans  made. 

Cotton  classing  gains 

Free  classification  of  cotton  for  growers 
plus  the  advantages  of  the  market  news  serv- 
ices are  provided  under  the  Smith-Doxey  Act 
of  1937.  In  1938  only  84,000  bales  of  cotton 
were  thus  classified,  about  1  percent  of  the 
crop.  In  1951,  says  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration,  9,844.000  bales  were 
classed  under  the  act,  which  was  65  percent 
of  the  year's  crop.  Besides  being  advantage- 
ous to  growers,  returns  to  the  Government 
from  sale  or  use  of  the  cotton  samples  sub- 
mitted for  grading  covers  about  75  percent  of 
the  expense  Involved. 

Mayola  in  REA  personnel 

Louis  V.  Mayola  has  been  named  head  of 
the  Classification  and  Organization  Section. 
Rural  Electrification  Personnel  Division.  A 
graduate  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia, 
he  began  his  Federal  work  with  the  old  AAA 
in  1934.  Except  for  a  period  of  Army  service, 
he  spent  the  period  from  1942  through  1951 
with  the  Personnel  Division  of  the  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  Administration,  and  for  a 
short  time  was  with  the  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization. 

Point  IV  jobs 

Are  you  looking  for  overseas  duty?  In- 
terested persons  who  are  well-qualified  by 
experience  and  training  to  attempt  Point  IV 
assignments  are  asked  to  submit  Form  57, 
Application  for  Federal  Employment,  and 
send  it  to  our  Office  of  Personnel.  Candi- 
dates should  preferably  be  between  30  and 
60  years  of  age,  and  they  need  not  take  civil- 
service  examinations  in  case  they  possess 
certain  standards.  Salaries  range  from 
$5,913  to  $11,130  per  year,  plus  additional 
allowances  and  benefits  for  foreign  service. 

South  Korean  farm  mission 

A  12-man  team  of  agricultural  authorities 
from  this  and  other  countries  is  now  in  South 
Korea  to  develop  a  5-year  agricultural  re- 
habilitation program  there.  Chief  of  the 
Mission  is  Mark  B.  Williamson,  of  Tennes- 
see, on  leave  as  deputy  director  of  the  Agri- 
culture Division,  U  S.  Mission  to  the  Philip- 
pines under  Mutual  Security  Agency.  The 
other  United  States  citizens  on  the  assign- 
ment are  Raymond  E.  Vickery,  Office  of  Re- 
quirements and  Allocations,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  and  Benton  L. 
Hommel,  extension  sociologist,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute.  The  United  Nations  Ko- 
rea Reconstruction  Agency  pays  the  expenses 
involved,  while  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation will  advise  and  assist. 


Good  enrollment 

For  its  fall  semester  the  USDA  Graduate 
School  registered  3,255  persons  for  its  173 
courses.  This  is  said  to  be  just  about  the 
same  number  as  a  year  ago,  which  in  turn 
was  20  percent  better  enrollment  than  in 
1950. 

Olustee  celebration 

Director  E.  L.  Patton  planned  a  good  pro- 
gram for  the  twentieth  anniversary  observ- 
ance at  the  United  States  Naval  Stores  Sta- 
tion located  at  Olustee,  near  Lake  City,  Fla., 
on  October  29.  Speakers  from  the  Depart- 
ment are  Chief  G.  E.  Hilbert,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry,  Ad- 
ministrator Byron  T.  Shaw,  Agricultural  Re- 
search Administration,  and  Dr.  Verne  Harper, 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Sei Her  is  Post  commander 

Edward  F.  Seiller,  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, is  the  new  commander  of  Post  No.  36 
of  the  American  Legion — the  USDA  Post. 
The  outgoing  commander  is  Elwood  E.  Jar- 
nigan,  new  chairman  of  the  Americanization 
Committee  of  the  Legion  Department  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Miss  Orvene  Nelson, 
Livestock  Branch  of  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration,  is  the  new  adjutant.  It 
is  said  that  FCA  boasts  the  best  record  in 
Post  membership  of  any  agency  on  the  basis 
of  eligible  employees. 

Out  of  the  oven 

Samples  of  standard  wheat  varieties  and 
some  of  the  new  hybrid  strains  of  hard  red 
spring  wheat  grown  in  cooperative  trials  by 
USDA  and  States  in  the  grain  belts  are 
milled  each  year  at  the  Department's  Belts- 
ville  mill  and  the  flours  baked  into  bread  to 
check  their  complex  quality  characteristics. 
Reports  not  distributed  generally  outside  of 
the  research  bureaus  are  prepared  by  C.  C. 
Fifield,  Senior  Baking  Technologist,  J.  A. 
Clark,  Senior  Agronomist  with  Plant  Indus- 
try, Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  T. 
F.  Hartsing,  Associate  Grain  Technologist, 
and  J.  F.  Hayes,  Assistant  Grain  Technolo- 
gist, Grain  Branch  of  PMA. 

PCA  risk  problems 

As  a  guide  in  the  development  of  protec- 
tive measures  to  assure  greater  stability  of 
the  Production  Credit  Associations  under  the 
management  of  farmer-shareholders,  Gov. 
I.  W.  Duggan,  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration has  distributed  to  all  PCA  officers  a 
special  new  report  on  "Risk  Problems  of  Pro- 
duction Credit  Associations."  The  report  is 
to  be  studied  to  see  if  a  plan  can  be  devel- 
oped for  increasing  PCA's  future  strength 
and  stability.  F.  F.  Hill,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  economics,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  former  governor  of  FCA,  was 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  six  financial  au- 
thorities who  drafted  the  report.  The  other 
State  college  economists  were  Earl  L.  Butts, 
Purdue  University;  G.  H.  Aull,  Clemson  Col- 
lege; and  W.  J.  Murray,  Iowa  State  College; 
together  with  A.  R.  Gans,  Federal  Land  Bank, 
Springfield,  Mass.;  and  R.  J.  Saulnier,  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  New 
York. 
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Club  for  spades 
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"DON'T  MAKE  a  garden  any  bigger  than 
your  wife  can  take  care  of,"  was  one  of 
the  first  bits  of  advice  that  former  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Grover  C.  Hill 
gave  his  fellow  employees  when  they  first 
met  to  exchange  information  about 
growing  vegetables.  In  those  beginning 
days  of  World  War  II  we  were  sure  that 
everyone  must  produce  all  the  food  he 
could.  Dspartment  people  from  clerks 
and  typists  on  up  to  the  Under  Secretary 
who  could  get  a  little  piece  of  land  went 
to  work  with  spade  and  hoe  and  dust  gun. 

What  has  now  become  known  as  the 
USDA  Garden  Club  was  originally  just  a 
few  of  the  men  who  used  one  of  our 
oldest  institutions — "let's  get  together  at 
lunch" — as  their  gathering  time  and 
place.  When  M.  L.  Wilson,  director  of 
extension,  was  in  town  he  would  preside 
at  the  meetings.  When  M.  L.  wasn't 
around,  then  H.  W.  Hochbaum  presided. 
Always  Mary  Baker,  "Hoch's"  secretary, 
was  the  one  who  arranged  for  the  lunch 
room,  notified  everyone  of  the  meeting, 
collected  the  money  for  the  meal  and 
poured  the  coffee. 

All  this  time  the  group  was  growing. 
Anyone  who  wished  could  be  a  member 
by  giving  his  name  to  Mary  Baker. 
Gradually  the  interests  of  the  180  or  so 
members  became  more  diverse.  Besides 
vegetables  they  showed  their  interest  in 
flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  and  landscaping. 
Finally  they  even  persuaded  the  Grad- 
uate School  to  put  in  a  course  in  flower 
arrangement. 

The  first  year  the  gardeners  of  the 
Department  had  a  show  in  the  patio  of 
the  administration  building.  Members 
found,  however,  that  their  own  com- 
munity shows  were  a  better  and  easier 
place  for  them  to  exhibit.  Several  years 
later  a  Saturday  tour  of  flower  gardens 
was  made.  That  too  yielded  to  shorter 
and  less  pretentious  walks  in  neighbor's 
gardens. 

At  present  the  activities  of  the  Garden 


Club  have  settled  down  to  luncheons  on 
the  second  Wednesday  noon  of  each 
month.  Members  of  the  club  have  talked 
about  the  flowers  they  have  worked  with 
most.  Harold  Clay,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  discussed 
narcissi;  Ernie  Moore,  Agricultural  Re- 
search Administration,  azaleas;  Harold 
Albin,  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration, roses.  Myron  S.  "Andy" 
Anderson  has  emphasized  the  practical 
measures  a  gardener  can  take  to  improve 
his  soil.  The  late  W.  H.  "Bill"  White 
and  Floyd  Smith  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine  kept  the  members  up 
to  date  on  new  insecticides  but  never  for- 
got to  say  which  of  the  measures  was 
best  for  the  home  gardener.  Dr.  R.  J. 
Haskell,  Extension,  has  warned  the  gar- 
deners of  diseases,  particularly  those  af- 
fecting tomatoes,  and  how  to  fight  them 
and  helped  with  the  clinic  which  has 
become  an  established  part  of  the  noon- 
day program. 

After  the  club  had  been  going  its  easy 
and  informal  way  for  a  few  years  some- 
one suggested  that  a  more  formal  organ- 
ization should  be  set  up.  A  committee 
drew  up  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
which  were  adopted  quickly  and  almost 
without  comment.  The  first  president 
to  be  elected  thereafter  was  H.  C.  Albin, 
PMA,  and  now  retired.  Roy  Magruder, 
ARA,  succeeded  him  and  then  came 
Ernie  Moore,  ARA.  The  present  Presi- 
dent is  "Bill"  Youngman,  PMA.,  well 
known  garden  editor. 


Department  fair  exhibits 

Carlot-sized  agricultural  and  livestock  dis- 
plays prepared  by  USDA  workers  have  been 
or  are  being  shown  this  season  at  State  and 
inter-State  and  regional  fairs  and  national 
expositions  at  these  points:  Albuquerque  and 
Roswell,  N.  Mex.;  Billings,  Mont.;  Chicago. 
111.;  Columbus.  Ohio;  Denver,  Colo.;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Louisville,  Ky.:  Omaha,  Nebr.;  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Spring- 
field. 111.,  Tampa,  Fla.;  Texarkana,  Tex.;  Tope- 
ka,  Kans.;  Trenton,  N.  J.;  and  Tupelo,  Miss. 
Bureau  and  agency  subject  matter  specialists 
and  craftsmen  of  the  Exhibits  Service,  Office 
of  Information,  design  and  prepare  the  dis- 
plays. 


OLD  RATES  listed  on  the  back  of  newly 
received  Government  savings  bonds  need 
not  cause  any  concern.  The  Treasury 
Department  says  that  since  bond  paper 
is  very  expensive,  the  old  bonds  will  be 
used  until  the  current  supply  on  hand 
is  gone.  It's  the  issue  date  on  the  bond 
which  determines  the  interest.  The  in- 
vestment yield  of  the  bond/eorripounded 
semiannually,  will  be  3  percent  per  an- 
num if  it  bears  an  issue  date  of  May  1, 
1952,  or  later.  It  will  be  2.9  percent  if 
it  bears  an  issue  date  prior  to  May  1, 
1952. 

Bonds  may  be  redeemed  after  2  months 
from  issue  date.  However,  employees  are 
urged  to  keep  them  until  maturity,  which 
would  be  9  years  and  8  months  when  the 
issue  date  is  May  1,  1952  or  after.  If 
bonds  dated  from  May  1,  1952,  through 
April  1,  1953,  are  held  after  maturity, 
they  will  earn  approximately  3  percent 
per  annum,  compounded  semiannually, 
for  each  half-year  of  the  extension  pe- 
riod. The  Pay  Roll  Savings  Plan  is 
restricted  to  U.  S.  savings  bonds  of  Series 
E.  Hereafter  the  sums  deducted  each 
pay  day  must  be  an  even  fraction  of  the 
purchase  price — except  for  the  $25  bond, 
where  the  deduction  is  $9.38  to  complete 
payment  every  other  pay  period. 

No  "throw-aways"  here 

THOSE  THIN  metal  sheets  that  the 
duplicating  plant  sends  you  with  the 
finished  product  after  a  printing  job  has 
been  done  by  the  multilith  process  are 
not  like  the  "one-way,  throw-away"  bot- 
tles we  see  advertised.  Those  zinc  plates, 
which  are  expensive  to  purchase,  but 
cumbersome  to  file  in  your  office,  can  be 
salvaged  by  the  duplicating  plant 
through  a  regraining  process.  They  can 
then  be  used  on  other  jobs  and  the 
Government  saves  money.  So,  if  your 
particular  job  will  not  be  rerun,  please 
don't  throw  the  plates  into  the  trash 
basket  or  put  them  in  a  file  drawer  to 
gather  dust.  Bundle  them  up  and  return 
them  to  the  duplicating  plant  for  re- 
graining.  Or  telephone  Roy  Owens,  the 
plant  supervisor  (extension  6001)  and  a 
messenger  will  call. 

If  you  want  to  play  safe  and  guard 
against  unforseeable  reruns  of  the  job, 
send  the  plates  to  the  plant  for  regrain- 
ing but  keep  the  photographic  negatives 
that  are  also  sent  you  with  the  completed 
jobs.  Attach  these  negatives  to  your  re- 
run requisitions  and  new  zinc  plates  can 
be  made  from  them  at  a  nominal  cost. 
But  please  don't  throw  away  these  metal 
plates.    Keep  them  in  circulation! 
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Employee  awards 

PAY  INCREASES  for  superior  accom- 
plishment and  certificates  of  merit  were 
recently  awarded  employees,  as  indicated 
below: 

Agricultural  Research  Administration: 
Arvo  Kallio,  Horticulturist,  Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

Forest  Service:  Alvin  M.  Edwards,  General 
Supply  Clerk,  Willows,  Calif.;  Robert  Leon- 
ard, C  &  M  Supervisor  (General),  Silver  City, 
N.  Mex.;  Tracy  K.  Neal,  Sr.,  C  &  M  Craftsman, 
Silver  City,  N.  Mex.:  Sara  K.  Portfors,  Clerk- 
Typist,  Oroflno,  Idaho;  Edmund  F.  Rasmus- 
sen,  Mechanical  Engineer,  Madison,  Wis.; 
Lyman  L.  Richwine,  Forester,  Spencer, 
Idaho;  Roland  Rotty,  Forester,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Vance  C.  Setterholm,  Forest  Products 
Technologist  (Packaging),  Madison,  Wis.; 
Donald  E.  Taft,  Administrative  Assistant, 
Warren,  Pa.;  Irvin  M.  Varner,  Forester  (Gen- 
eral), Ogden,  Utah. 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration: 
Ruth  C.  Brown,  Clerk  (stenographer),  Dal- 
las, Tex.;  Anita  M.  Reynolds,  Clerk  Stenog- 
rapher (Head  Clerk),  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  Merle  H.  Ar- 
nold, Jr.,  Soil  Conservation  Aid,  Portland, 
Oreg.;  Christopher  C.  Graham,  Soil  Con- 
servationist (Operations),  Yates  Center, 
Kans.;  Fermont  W.  Hofmeister,  Soil  Conser- 
vationist (operations),  Minden,  La.;  Marion 
M.  Wheeler,  General  Mechanic,  Pleasanton, 
Calif.;  Myron  W.  Amaro,  Agricultural  Aid, 
Pleasanton,  Calif. 

Cash  Awards  for  Suggestions — (authorized 
by  Public  Law  600 — cases  in  excess  of  $100)  : 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry:  Mary  Jane 
Hayden,  Washington,  D.  C,  $200. 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration: 
John  A.  Curry,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  $85;  Max 
J.  Friesen,  Manhattan,  Kans.,  $270;  Dennis 
N.  Hevener,  Washington,  D.  C.  $220;  Lib- 
erato  M.  Ruggio,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  $160; 
Irven  M.  West,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  $275. 

Cash  Awards  for  Efficiency — (authorized  by 
Public  Law  429)  : 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  Allison  G. 
Allen,  and  Milton  B.  Allman,  Washington, 
D.  C,  joint  award,  $375. 

Forest  Service:  Joe  H.  Eiswerth,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  $100;  Karl  B.  Lanquist, 
Shasta,  Calif.,  $175;  J.  F.  McCormack,  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C,  $100. 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration: 
Charles  J.  Maxey,  Washington,  D.  C,  $90. 


Age  limit  rule 


PREVIOUS  TO  issuance  by  the  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  a  list  of 
positions  in  the  Federal  competitive 
service  that  have  maximum  age  limits  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  found  in  Public 
Law  No.  455,  82d  Congress,  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  were  invited  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  about  keeping  the 
present  or  establishing  new  ones  in  all 
jobs  having  a  present  maximum  of  62 
years  or  over. 

The  following  is  the  statement  sent  in 
reply  to  the  Commission's  query  by  the 
USDA  Office  of  Personnel:  "Only  seven 
Department  offices  sent  in  opinions  re- 
garding the  matter,  mostly  favoring  re- 
taining the  present  maximum.  The 
present  maximum  age  limits  for  any  po- 
sitions now  having  maximums  of  age  62 
or  over  should  not  be  disturbed.    In  this 


group  are  categories  which  require  heavy 
physical  labor  or  are  hazardous  in  na- 
ture. The  maximum  age  limit  for  these 
positions  should  not  be  increased  for 
reasons  of  physical  limitations  and  the 
safety  of  the  employee  and  his  fellow 
workers. 

"In  addition,  for  all  positions  in  which 
the  employee  would  be  under  Civil  Serv- 
ice retirement,  which  would  appear  to 
include  those  who  would  be  appointed  as 
'career  reserve'  employees  under  the 
proposed  plan,  the  lifting  of  the  maxi- 
mum age  limit  would  mean  that  many 
employees  would  be  on  the  rolls  for  a 
number  of  years  beyond  age  70  prior  to 
completion  of  15  years  service.  Such  a 
situation  is  not  desirable.  For  those 
employees  who  would  be  under  the  social 
security  provisions  where  there  is  no 
mandatory  retirement  age,  we  are  pres- 
ently endeavoring  to  establish  a  means 
whereby  their  mandatory  retirement 
could  be  comparable  with  that  provided 
under  Civil  Service  retirement.  Our  ef- 
forts in  this  respect  would  not  be  as 
significant,  if,  by  lifting  maximum  age 
limits,  there  is  allowed  an  influx  of  em- 
ployees to  whom  age  70  would  mean 
nothing  under  the  retirement  system." 

It  was  also  stated  that  when  the  man- 
power shortage  is  relieved,  serious  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  setting  the 
maximum  age  limit  to  not  exceed  age  55. 
It  was  stated  that  in  that  way  employees 
would  have  the  necessary  service  for 
mandatory  retirement  at  age  70. 


Zipper  gremlins 


ELECTROLYSIS  CAUSED  by  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  metals — as  in  zippers — 
whenever  wet  cotton  garments  are  kept 
in  contact  with  them  before  they  are 
ironed  is  the  root  of  the  great  household 
mystery  of  brown  spots  and  holes  in  cot- 
ton wash  dresses,  of  which  countless 
women  have  complained.  Textile  Chem- 
ist Verda  McLendon,  Bureau  of  Human 
Nutrition  and  Home  Economics,  has 
spotted  the  "gremlins"  whose  destructive 
work  has  been  attributed  to  everything 
from  new  washing  equipment  to  insects. 

Many  of  the  newer  zippers  contain 
both  copper  and  aluminum.  During  the 
time  when  the  dampened  dress  is  rolled 
up  for  ironing,  electrolysis  occurs  and 
generates  enough  acid  to  damage  the 
fabric.  Then,  when  a  hot  iron  is  ap- 
plied, brown  spots  and  holes  appear.  Be- 
sides the  dampness,  the  fabric  must 
contain  a  substance  which  will  conduct 
electricity,  such  as  hard  water  minerals, 
salt  in  liquid  starch,  or  even  some  deter- 
gent not  fully  removed  by  rinsing. 

How  did  Dr.  McLendon  reach  her  dis- 


covery? She  dampened  cotton  sheeting 
with  salt  water.  Then  she  rolled  it  up 
with  an  aluminum  and  copper  zipper 
and  also  with  aluminum  foil  and  copper 
wire.  By  pressing  the  sheeting  with  a 
hot  iron  half  an  hour  afterward,  the 
brown  weakened  spots  appeared  in  the 
fabric.  According  to  advice  from 
BHNHE,  the  protection  against  brown 
spots  in  wash  dresses  which  have  two- 
metal  zippers  consists  of  pressing  the 
dress  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough  to  iron, 
without  the  usual  sprinkling  and  rolling 
up.  Or,  if  it  must  be  dampened  for  iron- 
ing, leave  the  area  around  the  zipper 
dry  when  the  dress  is  sprinkled. 


Virgin  Islands  quarantine 

Extension  of  Federal  foreign  plant  quaran- 
tine regulations  to  include  the  Virgin 
Islands  will  provide  that  area  with  more 
adequate  protection  against  introduction  of- 
injurious  pests  and  plant  diseases  through 
the  entry  of  infested  or  infected  nursery 
stock,  plants,  seeds,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
Two  experienced  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  are  in 
charge  there.  E.  B.  Dixon  is  located  at 
Christiansted,  St.  Croix,  and  J.  H.  Conroy  has 
his  headquarters  at  Charlotte  Amalie,  St. 
Thomas. 

Cotton   testing 

The  Cotton  Branch  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  maintains  5  test- 
ing laboratories,  where  various  fiber  and 
manufacturing  tests  are  run  on  a  fee  basis. 
A  high  degree  of  specialization  is  followed 
in  making  tests  in  these  laboratories  located 
at  Clemson  College  Cotton  Laboratory,  Clem- 
son,  S.  C;  Stoneville  Laboratory,  Stoneville, 
Miss.;  College  Station  Laboratory,  College 
Station,  Tex.;  Mesilla  Park  Laboratory. 
Mesilla  Park,  N  Mex.;  and  the  Research  and 
Testing  Division,  John  Wright,  Chief.  Cotton 
Branch  of  PMA,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Shoes  from  trees 

With  present  domestic  tannin  supplies  far 
below  our  needs  and  large  imports  necessary, 
ways  and  means  of  finding  good  home 
sources  of  tannin  are  much  sought.  Jerome 
S.  Rogers,  USDA's  Eastern  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory  at  Philadelphia,  points  to 
an  annual  available  domestic  supply  of 
2,500.000  tons  of  tannin-bearing  tree  barks — 
mostly  used  for  fuel  or  wasted.  Those 
nearest  to  the  tanning  industry  comprise 
northeastern  spruce  and  hemlock,  Florida 
scrub  oak,  Tennessee  valley  oak,  and  Michi- 
gan hemlock.  He  states  that  these  and  other 
domestic  tannin  materials  like  canaigre  and 
sumac  could  raise  our  potential  production 
to  half  of  all  we  consume. 

Overhauling  our  awards 

Suggestions  for  betterment  of  the  incentive 
awards  system  used  in  Federal  agencies  have 
been  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  They  would  place 
responsibility  for  its  general  direction  in  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  They  want  to  con- 
solidate existing  awards  legislation  into  one 
single  law.  Elimination  .of  the  present 
$25,000  limit  on  total  suggestion  awards  an 
agency  can  make  is  proposed.  Likewise  they 
ask  that  the  $1,000  limit  on  individual 
awards  be  changed.  It  is  suggested  that 
CSC  should  decide  whether  all  incentive 
awards  should  be  In  cash,  with  promotion 
awards  cut  out.  The  so-called  "blue  collar" 
and  postal  employees  would  be  included  in 
the  proposed  amendments. 
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Said  on  the  side 

AUTUMN  BRINGS  to  us  countryfied 
folks  some  mellow  memories  that  have  to 
do  with  garnering  in  the  "golden  corn" 
described  feelingly  by  the  farmer-poet 
Whittier.  No  clanking  corn  pickers 
hastened  both  harvests  and  hazards  in 
the  days  we  recollect.  Nothing  much 
worse  than  a  bruised  hand  from  a  swipe 
by  the  husking  peg  interfered  with  our 
enjoyment  of  hazy  "Injun"  summer 
landscapes  and  a  noonday  sandwich  soon 
liquidated  with  swigs  from  the  sweet 
cider  jug.  That  old  valley  decked  in 
widespread  oriental  rug  regalia  seemed 
like  a  recurrence  of  old  colorful  tribal 
ceremonies  by  those  who  first  grew  the 
gnarly  dwarf  nubbins  centuries  before 
the  dawn  of  modern  man's  research. 
Seated  on  an  upturned  nail  keg  or  empty 
box,  we  reached  into  the  rustling  pile  of 
greenish-brown  stalks  and  gathered  an 
armful  to  lay  across  our  knees  clad  in 
patched  overalls.  Ear  by  ear,  we  ripped 
and  slashed  at  the  sheath  of  husk  and 
unwrapped  the  firm,  silklined  dent  corn 
which  was  then  the  valley's  pride.  With 
a  quick  toss  it  fell  into  yellow  gathering 
heaps  beside  the  shocks,  with  an  oc- 
casional field  mouse  scampering  to  find 
cover  in  a  weedy  hillock.  Then  the 
sideboard  wagon,  tugged  across  the  field 
by  faithful  teammates  Pike  and  Pansy 
halted  here  and  there  to  receive  the 
product  of  a  season's  sun  and  rain  and 
our  own  c.iligent  husbandry.  However 
slow,  wasteful,  and  laborious  that  au- 
tumn corn  chore  may  have  been,  it  al- 
ways gave  us  ample  pause  to  see  the 
reassuring  simple  wonders  of  a  summer's 
ending,  and  to  sense  the  dominant  and 
all-pervading  truth  that  nature  would 
again  awaken  to  bless  our  valley  with 
another  gift  of  living  bounty.  It  in- 
vigorated us  well  before  the  frost  closed 
the  calendar  of  cropping,  and  told  us  to 
be  of  good  cheer  because  of  the  forth- 
coming times  of  richer  future  harvests — 
wrought  by  science  through  the  land's 
plant  feeding  and  new  marvels  of  the 
hybrid  maize. 


William  Jackson  retires 

William  Jackson,  who  has  done  recent 
service  at  the  beef  cattle  research  station, 
Chinsegut  Hill  Sanctuary,  Brooksville,  Fla., 
has  retired.  He  spent  34  years  with  USDA, 
most  all  of  it  with  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  He 
entered  the  Bureau  as  a  clerk-stenographer 
in  1915,  and  during  leaves  of  absence  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Purdue  University  in 
1922.  He  served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  during 
World  War  I,  where  he  became  an  airplane 
pilot.  Rejoining  the  Bureau,  Mr.  Jackson 
advanced  from  assistant  to  the  chief  to 
become  assistant  chief  of  the  division  in 
1936.  He  is  especially  noted  for  work  in 
perfecting  better  forages  and  pastures  in 
Florida. 


Readers'  reminders 

Detergent  butterfat  test 

Details  of  a  new  method  for  measuring 
the  fat  content  of  milk  and  cream  developed 
by  O.  S.  Sager  and  associated  chemists  in 
the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  are  described 
in  a  special  statement  given  at  the  Milk 
Industry  Foundation  meeting.  Write  the 
editor  of  USDA  for  No.  2088. 

State  current  count 

Rural  Electrification  Administration  be- 
gan in  1935  when  less  than  11  percent  of  all 
farms  were  receiving  current  from  central 
power  stations.  Today  26  States,  led  by 
Michigan,  Indiana,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Iowa,  are  above  the  national  average  of  about 
88  percent  of  all  farms  electrified.  For  State 
counts  as  of  last  June  30,  ask  USDA  editor 
for  No.  2161. 

Lindane  that  lasts 

No  whitish  residue  stains  or  deposits  and 
the  power  to  kill  suspectible  insects  lasting 
for  twice  as  long  a  time  are  valuable  factors 
found  in  a  new  mixture  of  lindane  with  a 
resinlike  material  just  developed  by  workers 
in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine.  Notes  regarding  it  may  be  had 
from  USDA  editor  in  No.  2132. 

Beef  cattle  book 

Wiley  &  Sons  Company  sent  us  a  copy  of 
the  new  fourth  edition  of  a  640-page  text- 
book on  beef  cattle  raising  and  management. 
It  is  by  Roscoe  R.  Sapp,  professor  of  animal 
science,  University  of  Illinois.  Harry  Har- 
denbrook,  professor  of  veterinary  medicine  of 
the  same  institution,  has  added  a  chapter 
on  sterility.  The  retail  price  of  the  book  is 
$6.50. 

Employee  organizations 

The  Federal  Personnel  Council  has  put  out 
a  revised  and  more  positive  type  of  state- 
ment about  effective  relationships  between 
Government  employees  and  organized  em- 
ployees unions  and  groups.  The  editor  of 
USDA  has  a  few  copies  to  spare. 

Bulletin  of  month 

Office  of  Information  posted  up  as  the 
"bulletin  of  the  month"  for  September  the 
popular  and  helpful  new  Farmers'  Bulletin 
2044,  "Using  Electricity  in  Watering  Farm 
Gardens."  It  will  be  of  value  next  season 
if  another  dry  spell  hits  the  vegetable 
patches.  Write  Inquiries  and  Distribution 
Services,  Office  of  Information. 

Forests  conserved 

Highlights  of  notable  points  in  the  history 
of  forest  conservation  in  this  country  have 
been  brought  together  in  Agriculture  In- 
formation Bulletin  No.  83  issued  in  August 
by  Forest  Service— which  will  observe  its 
50th  anniversary  in  1955.  It  is  listed  at  15 
cents  per  copy  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office. 

Sheep  ranch  study 

Organization,  investment,  costs,  and  re- 
turns from  1930  to  1950  on  commercial  family 
operated  sheep  ranches  in  the  Intermountain 
Region  that  have  a  yearly  average  of  about 
1,500  sheep  are  reported  in  Agriculture  In- 
formation Bulletin  No.  85.  The  author  is 
H.  R.  Hochmuth,  working  with  others  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the 
Utah  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  This 
is  part  of  a  study  of  farms  by  types  and 
sizes  in  important  regions  of  the  country 
under  the  supervision  of  Wylie  D.  Goodsell. 
Get  your  copy  direct  from  Economic  Informa- 
tion Office,  BAE. 


Sociology  statistics 

In  Henry  Holt  &  Co.'s  catalog  of  sociology 
books  for  1952  appears  a  photograph  of  Mar- 
garet Jarman  Hagood,  coauthor  with  Daniel 
O.  Price  of  the  North  Carolina  University, 
of  a  650-page  treatise  on  Statistics  for 
Sociologists.  Margaret  Hagood  is  head  of  the 
Population  Section,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Reporting  agriculture 

Considerably  different  in  its  treatment 
from  ordinary  texts  on  good  writing  for  the 
press,  radio  and  television,  the  new  book. 
"Reporting  Agriculture"  is  very  easy  to  read 
and  comprehend.  William  B.  Ward,  head 
of  Cornell  University's  Department  of  Exten- 
sion Teaching  and  Information,  is  the  au- 
thor. Mr.  Ward  has  drawn  upon  many 
professional  sources  for  his  practical  lessons 
for  beginners  in  farm  writing  and  editing. 
The  book  is  sure  to  become  a  recognized 
standard  reference.  It  sells  for  $4  per  copy 
and  is  published  by  the  Comstock  Company 
of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ACP  handbook 

By  October  1  the  1953  State  Practice  Hand- 
book of  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram was  reviewed  and  approved  in  the 
Washington  office  5  months  ahead  of  the  one 
last  year.  This  will  speed  up  the  field  work 
to  be  done  by  ACP  committeemen  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1953. 

From  figures  to  notes 

Chris  Tenley,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  of  the  Extension  Service 
since  November  1944,  has  resigned  to  accept 
an  offer  from  a  well-known  international 
music  organization — his  chosen  field. 

Radioactive  DDT 

Using  radioactive  DDT,  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology and  Plant  Quarantine  scientists  at 
the  Oregon  Experiment  Station  measured  the 
amount  of  the  chemical  absorbed  by  mos- 
quitoes— both  in  the  larvae  and  pupae  stages. 
For  one  thing,  they  confirmed  the  belief  that 
mosquitoes  build  up  resistance  to  DDT.  In 
their  tests  resistant  larvae  absorbed  over  six 
times  as  much  radioactive  DDT  as  nonre- 
sistant  ones  of  the  same  species,  yet  20 
percent  fewer  resistant  larvae  died.  Also, 
larvae  can  absorb  much  more  DDT  without 
injury  when  the  temperature  is  high. 

Good  flood  literature 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Farm  Credit  News  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  of  Omaha, 
this  statement  appears  in  a  story  about  the 
flood  damage  in  the  States  of  the  Eighth 
Farm  Credit  District:  "A  citizen  of  a  Mis- 
souri town  last  spring  wrote  to  the  local 
librarian  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not 
return  the  book  he  had  borrowed.  He  said 
it  was  washed  away  by  the  Missouri  River 
as  it  flowed  through  his  living  room.  The 
book  was  Richard  Baumhofl's  The  Dammed 
Missouri  Valley." 

More  upward  rungs 

Forest  Service  people  write  us  that  they 
enjoyed  the  article  in  our  August  13  issue 
entitled  "Upward  Rungs  in  REA" — one  more 
reason,  they  state,  for  respecting  REA.  But 
they  "return  the  password"  by  citing  exam- 
ples of  the  same  kind  from  Forest  Service. 
Chief  McArdle  and  all  of  the  six  Assistant 
Chiefs  entered  Forest  Service  at  the  equiva- 
lent of  GS-5  or  less,  except  one,  and  have 
worked  their  way  up  through  the  grades  to 
their  present  posts,  with  an  average  of  over 
25  years  each  in  the  FS  to  date.  As  a  group, 
they  represent  on-the-ground  experience  in 
every  Forest  Service  Region  and  in  each  of 
the  three  major  operating  subdivisions, 
namely,  State  and  private  forestry.  National 
Forest  administration,  and  research. 
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Still  rolling  along 

Dr.  H.  B.  Humphrey,  formerly  with  the  Di- 
vision of  Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases,  PISAE, 
visited  Washington  recently.  Although  he 
retired  9  years  ago  at  age  70,  Dr.  Humphrey 
drove  from  California  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  to 
attend  meetings  at  Cornell  University. 

For  better  bulletins 

A  publications  workshop  for  USDA  writers 
and  editors  of  official  documents  and  bulle- 
tins is  a  new  undertaking  planned  by  Direc- 
tor R.  L.  Webster  and  associates,  Office  of  In- 
formation. The  dates  are  November  19-21, 
and  a  practical  and  helpful  "course"  is 
anticipated. 

Library  awards 

Two  members  of  the  Madison,  Wis.,  branch 
staff  of  the  Department  Library  received  cash 
awards  in  July  1952.  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Adams 
won  an  award  for  design  of  a  container  for 
shelving  material  in  constant  use,  while 
Miss  Eleanor  Lunde  received  two  awards — 
to  simplify  the  work  of  charging  periodicals 
and  for  an  arrangement  to  give  greater  uti- 
lization of  shelving  facilities. 

From  BAE  to  Haiti 

Raymond  C.  Smith,  assistant  chief.  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  whose  main  in- 
terest there  has  been  with  manpower  and 
rural  life  problems,  will  be  director  of  the 
Point  rv  Program  in  the  Republic  of  Haiti 
for  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  State.  Mr.  Smith  had 
30  years  of  service  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, 13  of  them  being  with  BAE. 

Changes  in  BAI 

Dr.  R.  E.  Patterson  succeeds  Dr.  A.  T. 
Ostendorf  (retired)  as  inspector  in  charge 
at  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.  Dr.  L.  J.  Rafoth 
succeeds  Dr.  R.  E.  Patterson  in  similar  work 
at  Green  Bay,  Wis.  Dr.  Donald  Miller  takes 
the  place  of  Dr.  Francis  Mulhern  as  inspector 
in  charge  at  Yuma,  Ariz.  Dr.  Marion  W. 
Hazen  replaces  William  Jackson  in  the  same 
post  as  inspector  at  Brooksville,  Fla. 

Seed  service 

To  promote  more  uniformity  of  test  results 
on  agricultural  seeds,  eight  schools  for  ex- 
perienced seed  analysts  were  held  last  year 
in  seven  locations  throughout  the  country 
by  Grain  Branch,  Productiton  and  Marketing 
Administration.  A  total  of  82  analysts  from 
64  laboratories  attended.  A  new  seed-testing 
laboratory  has  been  set  up  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  to  more  adequately  serve  the  Northeast 
area. 

Entomology  information 

Reorganization  has  been  completed  for  the 
Division  of  Information,  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy and  Plant  Quarantine,  headed  by  David 
G.  Hall.  The  current  information  section 
head  is  Robert  B.  Rathbone,  graduate  of 
Kansas  State  College  in  1942,  who  served  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy  in  World  War  II,  and  was 
subsequently  with  North  Dakota  Extension 
Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering.  Mary 
Edmands  is  head  of  the  editorial  section, 
with  many  years  experience  in  the  Bureau. 
The  Visual  Aid  Section  is  headed  by  Frank  P. 
Muto,  war  photographer  and  correspondent, 
a  prisoner  of  war  13  times,  with  32  round 
trips  across  the  Atlantic,  and  present  at  in- 
ternational conferences  at  Munich,  Yalta, 
and  Potsdam.  He  joined  EPQ  from  the  Office 
of  Price  Stabilization,  where  he  had  charge 
of  pictorial  work.  C.  M.  Nichols  is  assistant 
to  the  head  of  the  Division,  assigned  to  revis- 
ing the  Bureau's  popular  publications.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Missouri,  an  ex-newspaperman 
who  spent  17  years  with  the  U.  S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  where  he  was  supervisor  of 
publications  and  later  chief  of  the  informa- 
tion division. 


Personnel  exhibit  plans 

Henry  F.  Shepherd,  Office  of  Personnel, 
heads  a  working  committee  from  the  De- 
partment who  plan  to  stage  a  comprehensive 
display  about  personnel  management  in  the 
patio  sometime  early  next  February.  Each 
agency  will  be  responsible  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  its  own  finished  exhibit. 

Eyre  promoted 

Francis  H.  Eyre,  for  the  past  13  years  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Forest  Management  Re- 
search at  the  Lakes  States  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  St.  Paul,  is  the  new  chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  Division  of  Forest  Manage- 
ment Research  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
succeeds  Leonard  I.  Barrett,  who  is  now  direc- 
tor of  the  Timber  Resources  Review  project. 
Mr.  Eyre  received  a  superior  service  award 
from  USDA  in  1951  for  outstanding  accom- 
plishments. 

Employment  ceilings 

So  that  the  Office  of  Personnel  may  deter- 
mine that  the  revised  Whitten  Amendment 
in  Public  Law  375,  Eighty-second  Congress, 
is  being  complied  with,  each  agency  is  re- 
quested to  certify  each  month  that  it  has 
not  exceeded  its  ceiling  figures  by  grade  or 
as  a  total,  except  as  permitted  by  special 
provisions. 

Our  article  used 

A  story  from  the  July  2  issue  of  VSDA  rela- 
tive to  the  colonial  laws  restricting  crops  and 
fixing  prices  has  been  printed  in  condensed 
form  in  the  September  issue  of  Iowa  State 
College's  Farm  Policy  monthly.  This  is  a 
hint  to  Department  contributors  who  wish 
to  get  wide  attention — plant  your  ideas  in 
our  columns. 

Conservation  climbs 

National  estimates  relating  to  soil  conser- 
vation district  growth  are  newly  available 
from  Soil  Conservation  Service  tabulations 
made  by  R.  W.  Rogers,  Records  and  Reports 
Division.  In  fiscal  1952,  95  new  districts  with 
more  than  49  million  acres  were  added,  to- 
gether with  additional  acreage  joined  to  ex- 
isting districts,  resulting  in  2,467  districts  at 
the  year's  end.  These  comprised  1,358,913,- 
420  acres  of  land.  This  compares  with  1,114 
districts  and  620  million  acres  of  land  in 
1944. 

Neal  retires 

After  28  years  of  Government  service  23 
years  of  it  being  in  grain  storage  activities, 
Charles  Harry  Neal  retired  as  of  September 
30.  He  has  more  recently  been  head  of  the 
Warehouse  Agreements  Section  of  the  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration.  He 
is  a  native  of  Missouri  and  spent  several 
years  as  chief  engineer  for  the  Farmers'  Na- 
tional Grain  Corporation,  later  coming  with 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  War 
Food  Administration.  He  will  live  in  Miami, 
Fla.,  and  engage  in  commercial  engineering 
and  agricultural  marketing. 

FHA  ideas  and  awards 

The  annual  digest  has  been  made  by  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  of  their  awards  to 
employees  and  the  suggestions  from  em- 
ployees for  betterment  of  the  work.  Sug- 
gestions were  received  last  year  by  the  na- 
tional office  to  the  number  of  525,  and  the 
rejected  ideas  by  the  national  office  totaled 
385;  with  rejections  numbering  115  at  the 
State  and  area  levels.  The  suggestions 
adopted  at  all  3  points  amounted  to  107,  in- 
cluding some  from  "hold-overs"  received  the 
year  before.  There  were  77  cash  awards  and 
14  certificates  of  appreciation  tendered,  the 
former  amounting  to  $1,800  with  an  esti- 
mated man-hour  and  materials  saving  of 
$20,596. 


Reid  heads  health  group 

Director  T.  Roy  Reid,  Office  of  Personnel, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the  newly  set 
tip  White  House  Committee  on  the  Federal 
Health  Program.  It  is  authorized  under  the 
Randolph-Downey  Act  of   1946. 

Vending-machine  income 

The  Comptroller  General  rules  that  income 
from  vending  machines  dispensing  soft 
drinks,  cigarettes,  and  candy  installed  on 
Federal  property,  when  such  income  reaches 
the  hands  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States,  must  be  deposited  in  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  without  deductions  or  diver- 
sion for  employee  activity  use.  USDA  regu- 
lations may  have  to  be  altered  as  a  result. 

Warren  Clark  retires 

Warren  Clark,  associate  director  of  exten- 
sion in  Wisconsin  since  1937,  has  retired,  and 
is  succeeded  by  Dr.  Henry  L.  Ahlgren.  Mr. 
Clark  followed  Kirk  L.  Hatch,  whose  adult 
education  programs  were  pioneer  examples 
of  agricultural  extension  prior  to  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act. 

Forest  anniversary 

On  September  14,  the  50th  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Nebraska  National  forest 
and  the  Bessey  nursery  at  Halsey,  Nebr.  was 
featured  with  an  address  by  Dr.  R.  E.  Mc- 
Ardle,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  The 
forest  there  was  established  in  1902  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt.  More  than  26,000 
acres  of  seedling  trees  have  been  planted  on 
tho  tract  of  206,000  acres — the  first  plantings 
now  being  from  40  to  50  feet  high.  More 
than  3,000  people  from  6  States  visited  the 
forest  during  the  5-day  celebration. 

No  mystery  about  it 

Importations  of  live  animals  across  the 
Mexican  border  to  this  country  have  been 
almost  negligible  since  the  lifting  of  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  barrier.  Dr.  B.  T. 
Simms,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, said  that  the  big  reason  is  that  cattle  are 
being  held  for  slaughter  at  the  Mexican  pack- 
ing plants — thereby  aiding  domestic  employ- 
ment and  providing  meat  supplies,  hides, 
and  other  byproducts.  Ordinarily  much 
more  Mexican  beef  is  exported  as  canned 
products  than  cross  the  border  on  the  hoof. 

Ralph  Picard  Dies 

Ralph  Picard,  deputy  administrator  of  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  and  former 
chief  of  information,  died  in  Washington, 
D.  O,  on  October  15.  Mr.  Picard  spent  sev- 
eral years  on  newspapers  and  with  the  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  city  government  before  joining 
the  Federal  service  in  1941  as  information 
officer  at  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
in  Indianapolis.  He  served  as  a  Memphis 
city  commissioner  from  1935  to  1940,  and  had 
previously  worked  on  newspapers  in  Bogalusa 
and  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  St.  Paul  and  Duluth, 
Minn.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Memphis.  Mr. 
Picard  served  with  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
overseas  in  World  War  I.  He  studied  at 
Columbia  University,  the  Federal  School  of 
Art  in  Minneapolis,  and  Southwestern  Uni- 
versity, Memphis.  He  was  born  at  Decatur, 
HI.,  October  17,  1898. 
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Proof  of  the  pudding 

TANGIBLE  RESULTS  of  research  and 
service  work  under  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1946  are  in  commercial  use 
today  and  are  making  a  practical  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  many  mar- 
keting problems  and  drawbacks.  As  an 
example,  marketing  research  ideas  sup- 
plied by  various  branches  of  the  Produc- 
tion an''  Marketing  Administration  are 
sent  out  widely  through  official  Depart- 
ment publications,  press  releases,  trade 
and  farm  magazines,  and  scientific  and 
professional  periodicals.  In  this  way 
they  reach  associations  and  private  in- 
dustry for  quick  adoption  in  everyday 
use. 

A  major  objective  of  PMA's  marketing 
studies  has  been  to  put  emphasis  on  cut- 
ting loss,  damage,  and  deterioration  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  numerous  operations  and 
facilities  involved.  By  prompt  and  well- 
directed  information,  some  of  the  sug- 
gested methods  have  had  far-reaching 
effect  in  a  short  time.  About  250  sepa- 
rate research  reports  by  PMA  have  ap- 
peared in  4  years. 

A  new  design  of  a  lettuce  crate  was 
universally  adopted  by  large  western  pro- 
ducers at  estimated  savings  of  $1,500,000 
a  year  on  costs,  breakage,  and  spoilage. 
To  create  a  big  saving  in  manpower,  a 
new  way  to  stack  and  unstack  cotton 
bales  has  been  put  into  use  by  over  half 
of  the  whole  cotton  warehouse  industry. 
A  new  idea  in  designing  check-out  count- 
ers that  saved  one-third  of  the  time  in 
handling  consumers  was  adopted  by  over 
a  thousand  supermarkets  inside  of  a  year, 
and  today  it  is  used  in  3,000  chain  stores 
in  its  original  or  modified  form.  A  new 
plan  for  stacking  cantaloupe  crates  on 
end  in  refrigerator  cars  instead  of  on 
their  sides,  to  greatly  cut  shock  damages 
has  been  widely  adopted  by  California 
shippers  and  is  expected  to  be  in  general 
use  soon. 

A  new  lift-truck  device  for  piling  and 


unpiling  tall  stacks  of  boxed  apples, 
which  saves  50  percent  in  manpower  and 
reduces  hazards  of  doing  the  work,  was 
put  into  commercial  production  and  used 
by  growers  within  a  few  months  after 
the  first  announcement. 

After  several  studies  showed  that 
three-fourths  of  the  retail  stocks  of  po- 
tatoes bearing  the  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  label 
were  not  up  to  true  official  standards, 
Maine  growers  adopted  a  "consumer 
graded"  plan  for  the  packages  to  increase 
customer  satisfaction.  Shortly  after  re- 
lease of  a  report  which  showed  that  mo- 
lasses could  be  delivered  by  tank  truck 
to  feed  mixers  at  a  price  20  percent  below 
that  which  prevailed  with  the  usual  de- 
livery in  barrels,  the  method  was  put  into 
practice  in  many  places. 

Another  special  study  showed  that  cer- 
tain fruit  juices  and  frozen  concentrates 
were  being  widely  distributed  through 
stores  in  the  Northeast  and  elsewhere 
but  lagged  in  volume  in  the  South.  At 
once  the  citrus  packers  got  busy  and  ex- 
tended their  outlets  nearer  home.  A 
study  made  on  the  costs,  advantages,  and 
problems  of  farm  soybean  storage  re- 
leased in  June  1951  was  aimed  at  over- 
coming dumping  and  lower  prices  at  har- 
vest time.  That  season  the  farm  stor- 
age of  soybeans  jumped  by  2  million 
bushels  in  a  short  crop  year.  Farmers 
got  an  estimated  increased  return  on 
their  bean  crop  over  what  would  be 
normally  expected  of  about  $33,000,000. 
Many  similar  cases  of  putting  market 
research  into  quick  use  might  be  recited, 
including  improved  designs  for  about  30 
civic  wholesale  produce  markets  which 
will  make  a  big  saving  in  efficiency. 

Branches  of  PMA  where  market  re- 
search has  worked  wonders  in  the  field 
include  the  Marketing  and  Facilities 
Research,  Grain,  Fruit  and  Vegetables, 
Fats  and  Oils,  Cotton,  Livestock,  and 
Sugar.  The  detailed  reports  and  releases 
are  the  work  of  the  branches  and  the 
PMA  Office  of  Information  Services,  in 
cooperation  with  the  USDA  Office  of  In- 
formation. 


BETTER  UTILIZATION  of  current  funds 
and  resources  of  manpower  and  mate- 
rials as  well  as  better  coordination  are 
sought  in  a  sweeping  new  arrangement 
in  regard  to  the  National  Cooperative 
Soil  Survey  and  research  on  soils,  crops, 
and  water  management.  The  announce- 
ment was  made  through  Secretary's 
Memorandum  No.  1318,  dated  October 
14,  1952,  and  by  press  release  No.  2229. 

Effective  November  15,  it  is  designed 
to  strengthen  scientific  work  in  these 
fields  and  improve  administration  and 
cooperation  with  the  State  Experiment 
Stations  and  other  agencies,  and  clarify 
responsibilities  involved.  Hereafter  all 
soil  survey  activities  of  the  Department 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  All  research  in  soil,  crop, 
and  water  management  on  farms  related 
to  crop  production  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  Agricultural  Research  Administra- 
tion in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering. 
The  SCS  shall  continue  studies  in  irri- 
gation and  drainage  engineering  directly 
related  to  SCS  operations,  and  provide 
engineering  and  other  technical  services 
to  aid  in  applying  research  findings  and 
better  practices  to  local  situations. 

Agreements  are  being  completed  look- 
ing to  such  transfer  of  personnel  and 
property  between  the  respective  agencies 
as  are  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  new  assignments.  This  action  was 
taken  after  consultation  with  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Experiment  Station  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  and  Policy  of 
the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges 
and  Universities.  It  is  planned  to  enable 
the  National  Cooperative  Soil  Survey  to 
develop  and  maintain  a  broad  program 
to  meet  the  soil  survey  needs  of  the  De- 
partment and  other  State  and  Federal 
agencies.  Hitherto  soil  maps  and  classi- 
fication reports  have  been  issued  by  the 
Soil  Survey  Division  of  PISAE,  while 
SCS  has  conducted  much  soil  mapping 
for  farmers  and  ranchers  in  terms  of 
land  capability.  The  present  move  co- 
ordinates these  services  to  increase  their 
efficiency  and  effectiveness. 


Small  fruits  research 

About  100  varieties  of  small  fruits  from 
State  and  Federal  experiment  stations  are 
assuming  considerable  importance,  according 
to  Dr.  George  M.  Darrow,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering. 
Better  than  half  of  the  country's  strawberry 
crop  comes  from  varieties  developed  through 
State-Federal  research;  about  100  percent  of 
the  red  raspberries;  half  of  the  purple  ones; 
30  percent  of  the  black  raspberries;  90  per- 
cent of  the  blueberries;  5  percent  of  the 
blackberries;  and  2  percent  of  the  grapes. 
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Key  to  decisions 


SUPREME  COURT  judges  and  promi- 
nent lawyers  and  legislators  state  that 
there  is  no  available  publication  like  the 
document  devised  and  arranged  through 
years  of  exacting  labor  on  his  own  time 
by  I.  J.  Lowe,  attorney  with  the  Depart- 
ment and  editor  of  Agriculture  Decisions 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This 
153-page  document  printed  this  year  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Judiciary  is 
entitled,  "Key  to  the  Year  of  Decisions 
of  Cases  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  Federal  and  State  Reports  and 
Other  Legal  Reports." 

"Other  legal  reports"  include  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  Patent 
Reports,  Customs  Court  Reports,  United 
States  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  Reports, 
Tax  Court  Reports,  Opinions  of  Attor- 
neys General,  Court  of  Claims  Reports, 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  Reports, 
Comptroller  General  Reports,  and  Agri- 
culture Decisions.  Such  a  handy  and 
invaluable  time-saving  index  of  deci- 
sions by  years  has  never  been  done  or 
suggested  before. 

The  most  recent  compilation  by  Mr. 
Lowe  goes  back  and  picks  up  material 
he  furnished  for  Senate  Documents  No. 
306  of  1940  (76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.)  and 
No.  73  of  1945  (79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 
To  this  key  he  added  a  key  to  the  300 
volumes  of  the  Federal  Reporter,  195 
volumes  of  the  same,  second  series,  and 
103  volumes  of  the  Federal  Supplement, 
with  earlier  keys  to  decisions  brought  up 
to  date. 

All  this  mass  of  interlocking  and  com- 
plex detail  represent  laborious  evenings, 
holidays  and  Sundays  spent  in  the 
Supreme  Court  Library,  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  other  libraries.  This  pains- 
taking professional  work  enables  the 
legal  searcher  to  find  at  once  the  year 
of  the  decision  in  any  case  argued  before 
the  Supreme  Court  from  the  1789-95 
term  under  Chief  Justice  Jay  through 
that  of  Chief  Justice  Vinson  in  Volume 
343  of  1952  of  the  United  States  Reports 
covering  12  chief  justices  and  162  years 
of  court  history.  The  consecutively 
numbered  volumes  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Reports  are  arranged 
under  the  names  of  the  reporters  and 
under  the  respective  chief  justiceships, 
indicating  the  Presidents  who  made  the 
respective  appointments,  and  the  asso- 
ciate Justices  of  the  Court. 

The  author  of  this  remarkable  legal 
key  to  court  cases  has  been  with  the 
USDA  Solicitor's  Office  since  1934, 
Since  1940  he  has  edited  the  monthly 
Agriculture  Decisions  under  the  regula- 
tory laws  administered  by  the  Depart- 
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ment.  Mr.  Lowe  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Boston  University  Law  School  and 
took  post-graduate  study  at  Harvard 
University.  In  previous  years  Mr.  Lowe 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Justice 
Brandeis  wrote  the  "Romance  of  Pal- 
estine," followed  by  "Romance  of  the 
Bible." 

Index  to  plant  ills 

CONDUCTING  RESEARCH  in  plant 
pathology  and  mycology  demands  a  rea- 
sonably complete  and  continuing  back- 
ground of  previous  accomplishments 
along  similar  lines  by  other  workers. 
As  in  all  science,  the  literature  on  these 
subjects  comes  in  an  increasing  flood. 
Pertinent  papers  are  not  only  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  but  widely  scattered  in 
many  languages  through  an  array  of 
books,  journals,  proceedings,  and  bulle- 
tins. Thorough  indexing  of  the  contents 
of  this  material  is  essential  for  progress 
in  plant  disease  control. 

Efforts  in  this  direction  were  begun  by 
the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  of  the 
Department  about  1916  when  R.  Kent 
Beattie  began  a  host  index  of  the  world's 
plant  disease  literature.  It  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
in  1927  and  has  been  continued  by  the 
Division  of  Mycology  and  Disease  Sur- 
vey since,  as  time  and  funds  have  per- 
mitted. In  1933  the  indexing  plan  was 
broadened  to  include  coverage  of  both 
hosts  and  causal  organisms.  That  is,  a 
fungus  index  was  set  up  to  coordinate 
with  the  original  host  index. 

These  indexes  present  a  unique  series 
of  detailed  references  to  the  literature 
on  plant  diseases  and  the  fungi.  Though 
necessarily  far  from  complete,  they  con- 
tain an  effective  cross  section  of  the 
published  data  in  these  fields.  Refer- 
ence cards  provide  the  technical  names 
of  host  and  parasite,  synonomy  for  fun- 
gus names,  geographical  distribution 
and  an  indication  of  the  character  of 
the  technical  material  given  in  the  ar- 
ticle concerned  in  each  case.  These  also 
aid  in  plant  disease  and  fungus  identi- 
fications. Data  from  these  files  have 
been  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  num- 
ber of  publication.  The  work  is  being 
carried  on  by  Bernard  Lipscomb,  bibli- 
ographer and  indexer,  recently  trans- 
ferred to  the  Division  from  the  Depart- 
ment Library. 


Farm  jobs  far  away 


DO  YOU  YEARN  for  a  chance  to  live  and 
work  constructively  in  fabulous  lands  of 
Latin  America,  Asia,  and  the  Orient, 
using  your  experience  in  varied  branches 
of  agriculture  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
point  IV  projects?  Such  jobs  are  open 
to  qualified  persons  without  taking  civil 
service  examinations,  if  they  wish  to  get 
their  names  on  the  recruitment  register 
by  filing  a  completed  Form  57  with  the 
Division  of  Employment,  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel. 

Sixty-eight  vacancies  were  listed  for 
authorized  positions  in  point  IV  agricul- 
tural work  as  of  October  15.  These  in- 
cluded 32  vacancies  in  Asia  and  Pacific 
areas,  23  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa, 
and  13  in  Latin  America.  The  general 
opening  salary  ranges  for  employment 
are  GS-11  at  $5,913;  GS-12  at  $7,263; 
and  GS-13  at  $8,463.  Of  course,  foreign 
assignments  call  for  certain  other  pay- 
ments besides  straight  salaries. 

Leading  in  the  categories  are  17  agri- 
cultural engineers,  8  livestock  and  ani- 
mal husbandry  specialists,  8  machinery 
operators  and  maintenance  men,  4 
agronomists  and  4  cotton  specialists,  3 
horticulturists,  3  extension  specialists, 
and  3  foresters.  Other  openings  are 
ready  for  range  revegetation  specialists, 
plant  pathologists,  harvesting  and  mar- 
keting specialists,  soil  scientists,  cooper- 
ative specialists,  and  rice  and  poultry 
specialists,  biochemists  and  entomolo- 
gists. 

Countries  asking  for  trained  person- 
nel under  point  IV  include  Bolivia,  Co- 
lombia, Costa  Rica,  Brazil,  Ecuador, 
Dominican  Republic,  Nicaragua,  Egypt, 
Israel,  Iran  and  Iraq,  Liberia,  Saudi 
Arabia,  India,  Afghanistan,  Pakistan, 
and  Indonesia.  The  roster  of  accepted 
and  available  personnel  is  not  only  used 
by  the  Department  for  programs  in 
which  it  aids  recruitment,  but  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  consult  the 
register  for  their  agricultural  require- 
ments. 


Credit  studies 

At  the  request  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  USDA  has 
set  up  procedures  to  investigate  the  adequacy 
of  existing  rural  credit  facilities  for  young 
beginners  in  farming  and  for  farm  adjust- 
ment and  conservation  programs.  First  sur- 
veys will  be  held  in  12  States. 


Form  machinery  exports 

United  States  exports  of  farm  machinery  in 
1951  represented  the  largest  dollar  total  in 
our  history,  according  to  figures  compiled 
by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions. The  volume  is  estimated  to  have  been 
about  16  percent  larger  than  in  1950  when 
exports  were  valued  at  $351  million.  Since 
prices  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment  in 
this  country  were  11  percent  higher  than  in 
1949,  when  exports  totalled  $418  million,  the 
volume  in  1951  probably  failed  by  about  3 
percent  to  equal  the  1949  record.  As  usual, 
Canada  was  the  most  important  destination 
of  farm  machinery  in  1951,  accounting  for 
over  36  percent  the  total.  Mexico  was  the 
second  largest  foreign  purchaser,  taking  over 
7  percent  of  all  farm  machinery  exports. 
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Said  on  the  side 

THE  FIRST  Federal  farm  expert  we  ever 
saw  traveling  around  in  our  old  valley 
was  a  mild-mannered,  able  man  from 
the  Federal  Horticultural  Board — which 
a  lot  of  our  youngsters  have  never  heard 
about.  Because  he  helped  discover  the 
way  and  showed  us  how  to  check  potato 
blight,  and  had  some  new  and  sensible 
sort  of  arguments  about  seed  treatment, 
resistant  varieties,  and  crop  rotations, 
we  got  to  like  him  and  look  for  his  com- 
ing every  summer.  In  fact,  a  bunch  of 
us  had  a  special  fish-fry  supper  party 
for  him  the  year  he  told  us  he  was  going 
to  retire.  Federal  men  (not  on  the  reve- 
nue staff)  were  scarce  as  hybrid  corn  in 
those  days  before  World  War  I.  It  was 
a  new  idea  to  have  someone  from  Wash- 
ington distribute  know-how  and  do-it- 
yourself  plans  instead  of  free  seeds.  He 
usually  traveled  around  with  some 
friends  of  ours  from  the  State  agricul- 
tural college  and  the  potato  growers'  as- 
sociation. His  being  a  Federal  expert 
made  us  feel  kind  of  proud  to  have  him 
stop  by  and  look  at  our  Rurals  and  Green 
Mountains  and  our  storage  rooms  and 
show  us  how  to  work  for  better  seed  po- 
tatoes on  a  community  basis.  He  was 
right  down  close  to  earth  and  knew  his 
stuff.  That's  almost  50  years  ago  and 
our  valley  farmers  have  come  a  good 
ways  through  the  long  years  since,  and 
plenty  of  that  progress  and  the  credit 
for  it  belongs  to  just  such  men  as  that — 
teachers  and  doers  in  the  oldest  craft  of 
mankind.  So  when  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice folks  celebrate  Prof.  Knapp's  first 
demonstration  plots  in  Texas  in  1953, 
you  can  bank  on  it  that  the  beginnings  of 
this  teamwork  of  soil  and  science  in  our 
ol:I  valley  will  make  us  want  to  sit  up  in 
the  agricultural  Amen  corner  and  holler 
"hallelujah." 


EXPLORING  THE  UNKNOWN  is  the 
basic  idea  of  research — to  answer  the 
multitude  of  perplexing  questions  for- 
ever arising  to  plague  us  and  make  us 
wonder.  Last  year  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Chemistry  ob- 
served the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  their  four  big  regional  re- 
search laboratories.  At  that  time  the 
officials  of  the  Bureau  quoted  parts  of 
the  1938  congressional  report  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  these  labora- 
tories. Some  of  these  quotes  and  com- 
ments are  worth  passing  on. 

All  research  work  is  founded  upon  the 
faith  that,  in  the  long  run,  knowledge  is  a 
better  guide  to  human  action  than  igno- 
rance, and  it  should  not  be  thought  that  the 
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areas  of  our  present  ignorance  are  small  and 
unimportant.  During  the  course  of  this 
survey,  outstanding  investigators  in  every 
line  of  work  have  repeatedly  expressed  this 
feeling  of  profound  ignorance  and  the  con- 
viction that  within  the  area  of  the  unknown 
there  are  undreamed-of  potentialities. 

In  developing  the  laboratories  the  pri- 
mary thought  was  that  it  must  be  a 
cooperative  venture.  The  laboratories 
have  worked  with  large  and  small  indus- 
tries, private  research  units,  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  universities,  State  ex- 
periment stations,  farm  cooperatives,  and 
others.  Commodity  associations  have 
furnished  fellowships  in  the  Regional 
Laboratories.  Industrial  firms  have 
opened  their  research  files  and  produc- 
tion lines  for  experimental  use.  State 
experiment  stations  have  made  efforts  to 
grow  what  the  laboratories  needed  under 
the  right  conditions.  This,  the  Depart- 
ment scientists  say,  was  all  done  for  the 
asking — a  testimonial  to  the  joint  effort 
to  tear  the  veil  from  unknown  realms 
and  make  progress  in  the  welfare  of 
mankind. 

Readers'  reminders 

Soils  work  adjusted 

Detailed  statements  issued  officially  con- 
cerning the  recent  changes  relating  to  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Administration,  and  the  National 
Cooperative  Soil  Survey  are  available.  Ask 
the  USDA  editor  for  No.  2229. 

Lunches  for  learners 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program 
reaches  fully  30  percent  of  all  the  children 
enrolled  in  schools.  The  participation  has 
more  than  doubled  in  9  years  since  Federal 
financial  assistance  began.  A  new  illus- 
trated circular  presents  school-lunch  progress 
from  1944  through  1952.  It  is  available  from 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion's Office  of  Information  Services. 

Ke!p  for  city  bug  battlers 

The  Public  Works  Magazine  for  August 
1952  published  a  comprehensive  article  on 
what  one  should  know  and  do  to  succeed  in 
municipal  insect  control.  It  was  written  by 
David  G.  Hall,  information  officer  for  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine. 

"Water  vs.  fire" 

A  new  how-to-do-it  manual,  "Water  vs. 
Fire"  has  been  published  cooperatively  by 
the  Forest  Service  Region  5  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station. 
With  its  aid  fire  suppression  crews  will  learn 
some  fundamentals  on  conservation  and 
effective  use  of  water  in  quenching  woods 
blazes.  Pictures  in  color  and  easy  to  read 
text  make  it  doubly  attractive.  It's  a  vari- 
type  job  of  36  pages.  The  editor  of  USDA 
has  no  copies  for  you. 

Career  service  handbook 

Last  August  the  Office  of  Personnel 
brought  out  a  revised  and  new  edition  of 
"Career  Service  Opportunities"  which  de- 
scribes the  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment in  the  Department  and  gives  consider- 
able detail  about  the  make-up  and  functions 
of  the  various  bureaus  and  agencies.  It  is 
printed  as  Agriculture  Handbook  No.  45,  52 
pages  illustrated.  For  students  and  begin- 
ners as  well  as  others  it  is  a  valuable  guide 
and  reference. 


Rogers  at  bat 

Charles  E.  Rogers,  Economic  Information 
Division,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
has  an  article  in  the  October  1952  issue  of 
State  Department's  magazine,  The  Field  Re- 
porter. It  gives  some  practical  hints  to  those 
who  aid  in  giving  information  to  foreign 
visitors,  titled  "Have  We  Information  Know- 
How." 

Horticultural  lists 

Our  Library's  Bibliographic  Section  has 
prepared  a  revised  and  amended  list  of  hor- 
ticultural organizations  of  an  educational 
and  commercial  nature.  They  cover  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Ask  for  Library 
Lists  Nos.  16  and  17,  compiled  by  Nell  W. 
Smallwood. 

Earwig  invasion 

A  reddish-brown  insect  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long  with  a  sharp  rear 
forceps  and  a  foul  odor  is  known  as  the 
European  earwig.  Lately  it  has  been  a  grow- 
ing pest  in  homes  and  gardens  in  a  dozen 
States.  How  to  spray  or  dust  against  these 
"varmints"  is  told  fully  in  the  new  folder, 
"The  European  Earwig  and  Its  Control" 
(EC-25),  that  you  may  have  by  writing  to 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quar- 
antine. 

Publishing  research 

Reprints  of  the  mimeographed  document 
by  E.  W.  Allen,  which  gives  some  helpful 
ideas  and  general  rules  for  good  research 
results  publication,  have  been  made  avail- 
able. This  helpful  statement  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Administration  is  not 
brand  new,  but  it's  too  good  to  keep  hidden 
in  the  files.  We  can  get  you  a  copy  if  you 
write  to  the  editor  of  USDA. 

Veteran  benefits 

During  fiscal  year  1952  the  Department 
employed  about  28,100  veterans.  These  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  are  entitled  to 
a  variety  of  special  benefits  under  various 
Federal  laws.  Field  workers  may  get  copies 
of  a  new  pamphlet,  "Federal  Benefits  Avail- 
able to  Veterans  and  Their  Dependents  as 
of  August  13,  1952"  from  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Regional  Offices.  Field  offices 
already  have  lists  of  these  locations. 

Recruiting  report 

Information  on  present  methods  and  costs 
of  recruiting  personnel  and  holding  exami- 
nations in  USDA  offices  here  and  in  the  field 
has  been  collected  recently  by  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel. The  data  were  submitted  on  request 
to  the  so-called  Purvis  Committee  of  Con- 
gress for  its  work  with  civil  service  regula- 
tions. 

Household  bulletins 

Our  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics  made  a  recent  statistical  report 
of  the  distribution  of  their  printed  publica- 
tions. Between  July  1,  1923  and  June  30, 
1952,  a  total  of  139.772,925  printed  publica- 
tions were  distributed.  For  the  past  4  years 
the  yearly  average  has  been  about  5  million 
or  more  copies.  The  top  years  were  1943 
with  over  28  million  and  1944  with  more 
than  17  million. 

The  time  is  now 

That's  what  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
Committees,  and  Forest  Service  join  forces  . 
in  urging  in  connection  with  starting  farm 
conservation  measures.  The  nub  of  the  situ- 
ation and  remedies  for  lost  time  in  preserving 
soil  and  water  resources  are  carried  briefly 
in  a  little  folder  known  as  PA-204.  If  your 
nearest  SCS  or  PMA  offices  do  not  have  cop- 
ies, write  direct  to  Information  and  Educa- 
tion Division,  SCS,  here  at  the  Department. 


Brief  and  choice 

State  office  mergers 

As  of  October  15,  USDA  offices  had  been 
consolidated  in  24  States.  In  7  more  States 
physical  alterations  of  space  were  in  prog- 
ress or  space  negotiations  were  under  way. 
More  than  60  percent  of  the  county  offices 
have  been  merged. 

Used  by  industry 

G.  E.  Hilbert,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural and  Industrial  Chemistry,  has 
sent  all  personnel  of  the  Bureau  a  summary 
of  the  16  more  important  products  and  proc- 
esses newly  developed  by  the  chemists  and 
engineers  of  the  Bureau  that  are  now  in 
commercial  production  or  use  or  under  ac- 
tive consideration  for  such  utilization. 

Our  insect  FBI 

Bug  Identity  experts  in  our  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology and  Plant  Quarantine  get  an  in- 
flux of  more  specimens  every  year  without 
extra  help  to  speed  the  work.  An  average 
bug-spotting  task  last  year  for  every  spe- 
cialist engaged  equalled  3,200  determinations 
compared  with  about  2,400  apiece  in  1940. 
In  all,  these  insect  detectives  last  year  hit  an 
all-time  high  of  87,581  determinations  made 
in  reply  to  queries,  with  specimens  enclosed, 
from  all  sources. 

Mushrooms  zooming 

About  thrice  as  many  pounds  of  edible 
mushrooms  per  square  foot  of  culture  bed 
as  ordinary  commercial  producers  obtain  at 
best  is  a  new  record  of  production  resulting 
from  better  control  of  mushroom  diseases 
by  steaming  the  beds  at  about  150°  F.  This 
attainment  was  reached  in  tests  by  Edmund 
B.  Lambert  and  T.  T.  Ayers,  Plant  Industry 
Station,  Beltsville,  Md.  They  often  got 
yields  from  5  to  6  pounds  to  the  square  foot 
under  a  new  4-point  culture  system,  which 
includes  forced  ventilation  of  the  growing 
rooms. 

Popularity  Poll 

The  USDA  has  won  triple  mention  in  this 
year's  list  of  the  "10  most  popular"  nutri- 
tion teaching  tools,  by  vote  of  public  health 
nutritionists.  The  American  Public  Health 
Association,  which  conducted  the  poll,  ex- 
hibited the  best-sellers  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Cleveland  in  October.  The  USDA  win- 
ners: EHNHE's  "National  Food  Guide,"  Leaf- 
let 288,  which  features  the  basic  seven  food 
groups,  and  the  Bureau's  Composition  of 
Foods,  Raw,  Processed,  Prepared,  AH-8;  and 
the  USDA  motion  picture,  Something  You 
Didn't  Eat. 

On  research  board 

On  October  16  the  first  meeting  was  held 
to  establish  the  Agricultural  Research  In- 
stitute— the  Agricultural  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council.  Three  employees 
of  USDA  were  named  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors— Dr.  Byron  T.  Shaw,  administrator  of 
the  Agricultural  Research  Administration; 
K.  S.  Quisenberry,  to  represent  the  American 
Society  of  Agronomy;  and  Gus  F.  Geissler, 
administrator  of  the  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration. 

Notice  to  laboratories 

There  is  Inherent  danger  in  reckless  and 
unchecked  movement  of  animal  disease  or- 
ganisms and  vectors  in  interstate  commerce. 
Taking  precautions  against  spread  of  infec- 
tious diseases  in  this  manner,  the  Bureau  of 
.Animal  Industry  reminds  laboratories,  re- 
search agencies,  and  individuals  studying 
animal  diseases  to  comply  with  the  existing 
permit  order.  All  applications  for  shipment 
permits  must  be  made  in  advance,  with  full 
details  on  the  contents  and  destination. 
Persons  unacquainted  with  this  regulation 
should  write  to  BAI. 


Hobby  show  winners 

Employees  in  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration and  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine  won  the  silver  trophy  for 
having  the  highest  percentage  of  participa- 
tion in  the  October  hobby  show  staged  by 
the  USDA  Welfare  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion. 

Back  to  town 

The  Division  of  Forest  Insect  Investiga- 
tions has  moved  its  offices  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Center  at  Beltsville,  Md.  to 
the  South  Building  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  makes  its  contacts  closer  with  the 
entomology  and  plant  quarantine  personnel, 
the  Forest  Service  and  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Minnow  money 

There's  a  new  and  profitable  kind  of  con- 
servation farming — the  commercial  produc- 
tion of  ordinary  minnow  fish.  A  new  book 
by  Philip  F.  Allan,  regional  biologist  for 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  tells  all  about 
successful  minnow  rearing.  The  book,  "How 
to  Grow  Minnows,"  was  authorized  for  pri- 
vate publication  by  SCS.  Mr.  Allan  says 
that  minnow  growing  is  good  land  and  water 
use,  with  gross  returns  sometimes  reaching 
$1,000  per  acre.  The  supply  of  wild  min- 
nows is  far  below  the  demand. 

Grasshopper   scribe 

Dr.  J.  R.  Parker,  Division  of  Cereal  and 
Forage  Insect  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology and  Plant  Quarantine,  is  now  giving 
full  time  to  the  preparation  of  new  manu- 
scripts on  grasshoppers.  For  the  past  twenty 
years  Dr.  Parker  has  supervised  the  grass- 
hopper research  work  with  offices  at  Boze- 
man,  Mont.  Frank  T.  Cowan,  long  associated 
with  grasshopper  and  Mormon  cricket  inves- 
tigations, succeeds  Dr.  Parker,  who  received 
a  1952  distinguished  service  award. 

Get  marketing  awards 

Outstanding  achievement  in  marketing 
and  distribution  is  recognized  by  the  Wash- 
ington Chapter  of  the  American  Marketing 
Association.  This  year  four  staff  members 
of  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion received  such  awards.  They  won  it  be- 
cause of  noteworthy  work  in  connection  with 
the  designs  for  new  produce  markets  at  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  and  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Winners 
were  William  H.  Elliott,  Norman  G.  Paulhus, 
and  Allison  B.  Lowstuter  for  the  former  mar- 
ket and  C.  J.  Otten  for  the  latter. 

Farm  electric  film  strip 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
has  just  made  available  a  new  film  strip,  50 
frames  in  full  color,  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  program  to  get  farmers  to  use 
electricity  more  effectively.  Titled,  "Electric 
Farming  Gets  More  to  Market,"  the  story 
is  that  of  a  farmer  who  loses  his  two  hired 
hands.  With  advice  from  his  local  co-op's 
electrification  adviser,  he  puts  an  electric 
motor  and  other  farm  production  equip- 
ment to  work  for  him.  By  thus  using  his 
"wired  tired  hand,"  he  gets  more  to  market 
and  improves  his  income. 

Cox  retires  from  news  work 

Willard  F.  Cox  retired  from  Federal  service 
in  August  after  spending  27  years  in  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market  News  Division, 
which  is  now  a  part  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration.  Mr.  Cox  is  a 
graduate  of  Nebraska  University  and  a  World 
War  I  veteran.  From  1926  through  1928  he 
handled  a  chain  of  seasonal  offices  in  the 
field  from  Idaho  to  Texas  and  Arizona.  After 
doing  special  work  for  awhile  with  Califor- 
nia fruit  people,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
San  Francisco  office,  and  since  1940  has  di- 
rected the  St.  Louis  Market  News  Service  of- 
fice! 


Savage  to  Mexico 

D.  A.  Savage,  superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Southern  Great  Plains  Field  Station, 
Woodward,  Okla.,  has  taken  a  12-month  leave 
of  absence  to  join  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  United  Nations  to  advise  and 
help  Mexican  stockmen  plan  a  better  graz- 
ing productivity  program.  During  his  ab- 
sence, the  Woodward  Station  will  be  man- 
aged by  E.  H.  Mcllvain. 

White  American  fowl 

The  new  White  American  variety  of  poul- 
try has  been  recognized  for  participation  in 
the  National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan,  run 
by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Tenta- 
tive standards  as  submitted  by  Ellery  Metcalf, 
originator,  have  been  sent  to  the  officials  In 
charge  of  the  NPIP  in  cooperating  States. 
It  is  a  variety  of  general  purpose  fowls  for 
meat  and  eggs,  developed  from  crossing 
Dutch  White  Barnevelders  and  S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds. 

Look  for  fire  risks 

Soil  Conservation  Service,  like  a  few  other 
USDA  agencies,  is  pointing  out  to  its  field 
forces  that  the  Administrative  Regulations 
require  a  yearly  Inspection  to  be  made  of  all 
facilities  by  the  agencies  to  detect  and  cor- 
rect fire  and  safety  hazards.  SCS  regional 
directors  have  been  requested  to  inspect  such 
premises  and  facilities  according  to  the 
safety  handbook.  Reports  of  findings  and 
adjustments  made  are  required  of  those  who 
comply  with  the  regulation. 

Motor  mileage 

Records  show  that  employees  who  drive 
21,000  Department-owned  motor  vehicles 
travel  about  161  million  miles  a  year,  while 
those  who  drive  privately  owned  vehicles 
under  contract  with  the  Department  cover 
another  71  million  or  more  miles.  (It  does 
not  include  driving  by  county  extension 
agents  or  PMA  State  and  county  committee- 
men.) This  has  been  discussed  In  the  USDA 
Safety  Council  at  various  times  inasmuch  as 
the  greatest  risk  load  and  most  of  the  con- 
sequent liability  fall  upon  the  drivers  of  the 
privately  owned  contract  vehicles,  where  the 
most  accidents  occur. 

Retirement  of  Miss  Hall 

Miss  Mary  Belle  Hall,  administrative  as- 
sistant in  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  and  winner  of  meritorious 
promotion  for  doing  editorial  and  statistical 
work  and  supervising  the  editing  of  corre- 
spondence, retired  on  October  31  after  nearly 
35  years  of  Federal  service.  A  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, Miss  Hall  has  taken  advanced  work 
at  the  Kentucky  State  Normal,  the  USDA 
Graduate  School,  and  Gsorge  Washington 
University.  She  taught  school  for  14  years 
before  joining  the  old  Bureau  of  Markets  in 
USDA  in  1917.  Since  then  she  has  served 
with  much  credit  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration,  and  PMA.  One  of 
her  outstanding  jobs  was  supervision  of 
the  correspondence  "Style  Manual"  for  the 
Department. 
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CEA  collaborators 


FOR  DECEMBER  3,  1952 


Friends  in  court 


EMPLOYEE  AFFAIRS  form  a  regular 
part  of  the  multitude  of  duties  handled 
by  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor.  Field 
attorneys  of  his  office  advise  and  assist 
employees  involved  in  civil  or  criminal 
actions  resulting  from  activities  occur- 
ring within  the  scope  of  Federal  employ- 
ment. But  this  is  just  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  to  other  routine  em- 
ployee interests  coming  before  the  So- 
licitor's staff. 

Legislation  enacted  in  recent  years 
has  presented  many  problems  in  con- 
nection with  our  personnel.  These  cover 
such  fields  as  the  following:  Questions 
arising  under  the  1951  leave  act,  pro- 
visions of  the  pay  increase  law,  those 
restricting  and  controlling  appointments 
and  promotions ;  the  effects  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  amendments  of  1950  on 
employees  not  subject  to  the  Federal 
Retirement  Act,  veterans'  preference, 
political  activity,  fair  employment  prac- 
tices, separations  and  suspensions,  hours 
of  duty,  overtime  pay,  disability  com- 
pensations, retirement,  reemployment  of 
annuitants,  restrictions  on  employment 
of  aliens,  dual  employment,  retention  of 
salary  upon  reduction  in  grade,  and 
matters  relating  to  employment  with 
international  organizations. 

In  some  cases  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment legal  staff  served  on  Wage  Boards 
and  several  employment  issues  were  pre- 
sented formally  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. Besides,  certain  investigations  by 
Congressional  Committees  into  the  ac- 
tivities of  Department  personnel  took 
considerable  extra  time.  A  reference 
list  of  the  Field  and  Branch  Offices  of 
the  Solicitor  are  added  in  case  something 
arises  that  requires  legal  counsel  for  em- 
ployees not  in  the  Washington,  D.  C, 
headquarters. 

Linton  B.  West,  Peachtree-Seventh  Build- 
ing, 50  Seventh  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Jesse 
G.  Ball,  Jr.,  2620  Hillsboro  Street  Raleigh, 
N.  C;  Frank  A.  Gallagher,  Suite  805,  79 
West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago  3,  111.;  Elton 
C.    Hotchkiss,    528    Federal   Building,   Mil- 


waukee 3,  Wis.;  William  F.  Farrell,  401 
Reserve  Life  Loan  Building,  505  N.  Ervay 
Street,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 

Spurgeon  E.  Paul,  421  Post  Office  Building, 
Denver  2,  Colo.;  Edwin  S.  French,  218  Post 
Office  Building  Albuquerque,  N.  M.;  Morris 
C.  Hankins,  Post  Office  Building,  Missoula, 
Mont.;  William  T.  Smith,  Forest  Service 
Building,  Ogden,  Utah;  Lemuel  Marques,  Jr., 
Box  4184,  San  Juan  21,  P.  R. 

Ciles  H.  Penstone,  613  Rudge  and  Guenzel 
Building,  Lincoln  8,  Nebr.;  Harry  Wales, 
Room  505,  Federal  Courts  Building,  6th  and 
Market  Streets,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Dan  P. 
Chisholm,  Room  326,  Federal  Building, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  John  E.  Donahue,  623 
Bankers'  Securities  Building,  Juniper  and 
Walnut  Streets,  Philadalphia,  Pa. 

C.  Carlile  Carlson,  901  U.  S.  National 
Bank  Building,  309  S.  W.  Sixth  Street,  Port- 
land 4,  Ore.;  Jesse  R.  Farr,  Room  216,  Fed- 
eral Office  Building,  Civic  Center,  San  Fran- 
cisco 2,  Calif.;  John  S.  Griffin,  W.  M. 
Garland  Building,  117  West  Ninth  Street,  Los 
Angeles  15,  Calif.;  Samuel  Shapiro,  506 
Stangenwald  Building,  119  Merchant  Street, 
Honolulu  13,  T.  H. 


Publications  head 

HARRY  P.  MTLEHAM  was  named  head 
of  publications  in  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, effective  November  24,  1952.  This 
is  the  position  held  for  many  years  by 
Dr.  M.  C.  Merrill,  retired.  In  view  of  the 
heavy  publications  revision  program 
which  the  Department  has  under  way, 
in  addition  to  new  editions  of  bulletins 
and  circulars,  Mr.  Mileham  will  be  able 
to  render  increased  services  to  all 
bureaus  and  agencies  of  the  Department. 
The  announcement  was  made  by  R.  L. 
Webster,  Director  of  Information,  in  a 
statement  directed  to  agency  informa- 
tion heads. 

Mr.  Mileham  is  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 
a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  and  holds  a  master's  degree  in 
adult  education  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  City.  After  serving  as 
extension  editor  in  Vermont,  he  joined 
the  staff  of  Lester  A.  Schlup,  Division  of 
Extension  Information,  as  publications 
specialist,  and  for  several  years  has 
worked  with  State  Extension  editors  in 
the  general  field  of  publications  im- 
provement. 


THE  LATE  Dr.  J.  W.  T.  Duvel,  who 
served  so  ably  for  15  years  as  Chief  of 
the  Grain  Futures  Administration  and 
its  successor  agency,  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority,  established  a  practical 
precedent.  It  was  bringing  into  the 
agency,  principally  during  summer  vaca- 
tions, college  professors  as  collaborators. 
This  practice  proved  to  be  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  CEA. 

For  several  years  Dr.  Duvel  secured  the 
services  as  a  collaborator  of  Dr.  G. 
Wright  Hoffman,  professor  of  insurance 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
futures  trading  in  the  country.  Dr. 
Hoffman  is  the  author  of  one  of  the 
principal  treatises  on  futures  trading, 
his  volume  being  entitled  "Futures 
Trading  Upon  the  Organized  Commodity 
Markets  in  the  United  States."  While 
serving  as  a  collaborator  for  CEA,  Dr. 
Hoffman  has  written  four  monographs. 
About  12  years  ago  Dr.  Blair  Stewart, 
also  a  college  professor  and  authority  on 
futures  trading,  served  for  several  years 
as  chief  of  the  Division  of  Analytical  Re- 
search. After  Dr.  Stewart  resigned  to 
reenter  the  academic  field  (he  is  now 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
of  Oberlin  College),  he  prepared  one 
monograph  for  CEA,  entitled  "An  Anal- 
ysis of  Speculative  Trading  in  Grain 
Futures."  Again  this  summer  Dr. 
Stewart  served  as  a  collaborator.  He  is 
now  engaged  on  a  study  of  speculative 
trading  during  longer  price  cycles. 

In  February  1951  both  Dr.  Hoffman 
and  Dr.  Stewart  testified  at  hearings  on 
the  speculative  limits  on  soybeans  and 
eggs.  The  value  of  using  the  services 
of  experts  in  this  complex  technical  field 
is  a  guiding  principle  of  CEA.  Yet  they 
also  maintain  a  special  training  service 
for  well  qualified  young  recruits,  of  no 
less  importance  to  the  future  of  "futures 
trading"  regulation. 


Negro  extension  gains 

Assistant  Secretary  Knox  T.  Hutchinson 
gave  some  basic  progress  facts  at  the  recent 
meeting  here  of  the  presidents  of  the  Negro 
Land-Grant  Colleges.  He  showed  that  in  10 
years  funds  available  for  Negro  extension 
work  in  17  Southern  States  have  tripled. 
Last  year  826  supervisors  and  county  workers 
made  more  than  350,000  farm  and  home 
visits,  while  the  number  of  training  and 
other  demonstration  meetings  conducted  by 
Negro  extension  staffs  numbered  170,000  last 
year,  plus  another  38,000  held  by  local  volun- 
tary leaders.  In  1931  only  one  Negro  farm 
broadcast  was  made,  against  2,300  last  year. 
Examples  of  noteworthy  achievement  by  in- 
dividual Negro  farmers  were  cited  by  the 
Secretary,  one  of  whom  had  been  a  borrow- 
ing member  of  his  local  production  credit 
association  for  10  years, 
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Cotton  hybrids  sought 

HYBRID  COTTON  has  been  talked 
about  for  40  years,  but  like  Mark  Twain's 
weather,  little  has  been  done  about  it. 
"Most  of  the  information  about  hybrid 
cotton  thus  far  reported  has  been  ob- 
tained incidental  to  other  experiments, 
and  not  much  serious  work  has  been 
devoted  primarily  to  the  utilization  of 
hybrid  vigor  in  cotton,"  states  D.  M. 
Simpson,  agronomist  with  the  Division  of 
Cotton  and  Other  Fiber  Crops  and  Di- 
seases, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils, 
and  Agricultural  Engineering,  University 
of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  wide  use  of 
hybrid  vigor  in  cotton  is  dependent  upon 
the  production  of  large  amounts  of  hy- 
brid seed  at  reasonable  cost.  Mr.  Simp- 
son says  there  has  been  a  close  parallel 
in  the  progress  of  breeding  better  com 
and  cotton  as  far  as  the  "show"  stage, 
after  which  the  similarity  ends.  No 
practical  and  economic  method  of  apply- 
ing the  basic  genetic  principles  involved 
in  hybrid  vigor  has  been  developed 
widely  for  cotton. 

The  Fi  hybrid  seed  could  be  produced 
in  cotton,  by  controlled  emasculation  and 
hand  pollination,  but  Mr.  Simpson  de- 
clares that  commercial  seed  production 
by  this  method  would  cost  too  much 
except  in  areas  of  cheap  labor  or  where 
cotton  is  propagated  as  a  perennial.  The 
only  practical  way  of  getting  this  hy- 
brid seed  in  sufficient  amounts  seems  to 
be  through  natural  crossing  of  high 
yielding  parental  lines,  it  is  stated. 
Natural  crossing  occurs  to  some  extent 
in  all  parts  of  the  South  and  in  excess 
of  25  percent  in  most  areas  there.  Mr. 
Simpson  says  that  varieties  differ  in  their 
response  to  natural  crossing.  Careful 
choice  of  good  parental  lines  and  pro- 
viding a  good  environment  for  insect 
pollination  would  aid  natural  crossing 
performance. 

Cotton  sown  at  the  normal  rate  usually 
provides  many  times  the  seedlings 
needed  in  the  final  stand.  Because  of 
this  fact,  Mr.  Simpson  believes  that  if 
seedling  marker  characters  can  be  in- 
corporated in  the  desired  parental  lines 
and  a  crossing  rate  at  or  near  30  percent 
attained,  thinning  to  a  full  stand  of 
hybrid  plants  would  be  possible. 

Although  maximum  effect  of  heterosis 
is  obtained  in  the  Fa  generation,  partial 
utilization  of  hybrid  vigor  is  possible  at 
present  through  use  of  advanced  genera- 
tions of  mass-crossed  seed  or  mechanical 
seed  mixtures  grown  in  regions  of  high 
natural  crossing.  Such  advanced  gener- 
ations contain  considerable   outcrossed 


seed  and  may  outyield  either  of  the 
original  parent  lines  planted  alone. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  said  that  hybrid 
cottonseed  can  be  produced  economically 
in  the  areas  where  a  high  percentage  of 
natural  crossing  occurs.  The  next  step 
to  take  in  this  regard,  Mr.  Simpson  de- 
clares, is  to  find  the  means  to  increase 
the  percentage  of  natural  crossing  above 
that  now  obtained — to  secure  more  than 
a  partial  utilization  of  hybrid  vigor  which 
is  possible  at  present. 

Concerning  the  possible  results  in 
greater  cotton  yields  per  acre,  Mr.  Simp- 
son states  that  a  5  to  10  percent  increased 
yield  is  possible  now  in  those  areas  of 
high  natural  crossing.  This  level  of  in- 
crease is  worth  working  for,  he  declares. 
For  example,  a  5  percent  increase  in  the 
Tennessee  cotton  yield  would  be  worth 
over  five  million  dollars  per  year  and  on 
the  United  States  crop,  150  million  dol- 
lars at  current  cotton  prices. 


Junior  assistants 

APPLICATIONS  are  now  all  in  for  the 

Junior  Agricultural  Assistant  examina- 
tion, according  to  Parke  G.  Haynes,  Divi- 
sion of  Employment.  Of  course,  10- 
point  preference  veterans  may  apply  at 
any  time.  One  of  the  new  options  was 
for  "agricultural  writer-editor,"  for 
which  118  applications  for  examinations 
were  made.  The  total  number  of  appli- 
cations total  2,837,  or  about  the  same 
number  that  were  received  in  1951.  The 
positions  applied  for  may  be  broken  down 
among  various  options  as  follows: 

Agricultural  economist,  191;  agrono- 
mist, 274;  botanist,  149;  forester,  986; 
home  economist,  143;  plant  pathologist, 
38 ;  plant  quarantine  inspector,  101 ;  stat- 
istician, 79;  agricultural  writer-editor, 
118;  animal  husbandman,  276;  entomol- 
ogist, 158;  geneticist,  61;  horticulturist, 
140;  poultry  husbandman,  80;  soil  scien- 
tist, 160;  and  zoologist,  129. 


Outlook  inlook 

In  the  October  issue  of  "Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics Research,"  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  a  report  appears  concerning 
a  special  thesis  study  made  by  Baker  and 
Paarlberg  at  Purdue  University  which  at- 
tempts to  evaluate  economic  forecasting  by 
USDA  in  some  particulars.  Their  score  was 
100  for  a  perfect  forecast,  50  for  what 
amounts  to  pure  guessing,  and  zero  for 
wholly  wrong.  On  the  Outlook  forecasts 
they  scored  a  total  of  75  points,  obtained 
from  631  forecasts  in  four  series.  Scores  of 
77  and  78  were  put  on  forecasts  of  industrial 
production,  demand,  and  farm  income;  with 
a  score  of  only  60  on  "prices  received"  fore- 
casts. The  authors  conclude  that  under  all 
the  extremes  and  uncertainties  existing,  an 
accuracy  level  of  75  earned  by  the  Outlook  in 
general  is  highly  favorable. 


Said  on  the  side 

AS  CHRISTMAS  approaches,  the 
thoughts  of  folks  in  our  old  valley  turn 
more  than  ever  to  matters  of  good  will. 
Rural  people  have  plenty  of  neighbors 
with  good  will,  who  help  in  life's  ups 
and  downs  and  impel  us  to  invigorate  our 
own  stock  of  that  "basic"  commodity. 
My  father  had  a  near  neighbor,  big, 
handsome,  powerful,  and  genial,  who 
made  up  many  times  in  kindness  for 
anything  he  lacked  in  education  or 
knowledge  of  current  affairs  and  big 
social  issues.  He  couldn't  argue  about 
the  tariff  or  workmen's  compensation 
laws  or  immigration  quotas,  or  dissect 
the  political  platforms — all  of  which 
were  favorite  topics  around  our  valley 
firesides.  Yet  whenever  we  had  live- 
stock troubles— like  a  horse  getting  cast 
or  a  cow  with  the  bloat; — or  when  there 
was  a  huge  stump  or  knotty  tree  to 
wrestle  with,  or  a  boulder  to  load  on  a 
drag  sled,  "A.  J."  seemed  to  appear  from 
nowhere  to  lend  a  mighty  arm  and  a 
booming  word  of  encouragement,  and  a 
wide,  engaging  smile.  He  was  a  real 
shining  knight  of  denim  degree  to  us, 
and  when  he  moved  away  in  search  of 
a  better  landlord  and  a  nicer  farm,  we 
knew  his  lucky  neighbors  would  profit 
where  we  had  lost.  Even  to  this  day  I 
often  muse  about  "A.  J."  I  haven't  seen 
him  in  40  years.  He's  become  old  and 
wrinkled  or  else  he  is  living  beyond  irk- 
some farm  chores  and  country  dilemmas. 
In  that  case  he's  probably  oiling  the  big 
hinges  on  St.  Peter's  shining  gate,  or 
helping  the  angels  find  new  strings  for 
broken  harps  or  build  "them  golden 
stairs"  a  trifle  higher.  And  so  it  goes, 
in  the  words  of  Paul,  the  Apostle — that 
everyone  of  us  owes  a  debt — not  only  to 
the  Greeks  but  also  to  the  Barbarians, 
both  to  the  wise  and  the  unwise.  When 
it's  all  said  and  done,  it's  not  always  the 
angels  aloft  but  the  folks  with  good  will 
who  lived  with  us  then  and  stick  by  us 
now  who  provide  our  strongest  faith  in 
the  future  and  the  prevailing  kindness 
of  man. 


Wheat  council  meeting 

The  International  Wheat  Council  that  ad- 
ministers the  wheat  agreement  will  resume 
talks  in  Washington,  D.  O,  on  January  12, 
1953.  The  present  international  agreement 
expires  July  31,  1953.  An  earlier  meeting  in 
London  adjourned  without  finding  a  meeting 
point  on  matters  of  price.  A  difference  in 
price  viewpoint  exists  between  the  exporting 
or  surplus  countries  like  ours  and  the  im- 
porting or  deficit  countries. 
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BAI  cash  awards 

FOR  SUGGESTIONS  submitted  during 
the  period  July  1  to  September  1,  1952, 
the  following  employees  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  were  granted  cash 
awards  by  the  BAI  Efficiency  Awards 
Committee: 

Dr.  James  E.  Dwyer,  Meat  Inspection  Divi- 
sion, $35.00,  for  proposing  use  of  a  stick 
lubricant  on  metal  tops  of  shipping  con- 
tainers for  meat  and  meat  food  products  to 
prevent  sticking;  Miss  Mary  Jane  Hayden, 
MI  Division,  $200.00,  for  suggestions  resulting 
in  materially  cutting  the  time  involved  in 
handling  correspondence  and  other  material 
requiring  consideration  by  several  individ- 
uals; Dr.  Hugh  L.  Fry,  Brucellosis  and  Tuber- 
culosis Eradication  Division,  $35.00,  for  pro- 
cedure which  facilitates  identification  of  the 
State  origin  of  diseased  animals  tagged  with 
surplus  Mexican  tags,  thus  eliminating  much 
correspondence  and  delays. 

Jacob  P.  Maxwell,  MI  Division,  $25.00,  for 
an  idea  for  using  a  simple  method  of  pre- 
venting contamination  of  sausage  product 
from  the  working  parts  of  a  linking  machine, 
which  improves  sanitation  at  inspected 
plants;  Mrs.  Vera  R.  Nepf,  Zoological  Divi- 
sion, $35.00  for  a  suggestion  which  reduces 
the  damage  to  Bureau  property  decalcomania 
which  accompany  property  cards;  Ellery  T. 
Rice,  MI  Division,  $25.00,  for  suggesting  use 
of  true-false  cards  in  employee  training  pro- 
grams to  help  them  improve  their  knowledge 
of  regulations;  Orley  R.  Bourland,  MI  Divi- 
sion, $75.00,  for  adoption  of  his  idea  to  im- 
prove sanitary  conditions  on  ham  marking 
and  beef  scribing  saws;  Andrew  E.  Sassville 
and  Edmund  T.  Peterson  (joint  suggestion) 
MI  Division,  $40.00,  for  a  better  type  of 
burning  brand  which  results  in  more  legible 
identification  of  Federal  inspection  marks  on 
cured  meats,  etc.;  Drs.  Wayne  D.  Yoder  and 
Rush  M.  Johnson  (joint  suggestion)  B&TE 
Division,  $50.00,  for  suggesting  use  of  deter- 
gents for  cleaning  laboratory  test  tubes,  to 
promote  efficiency  and  time  saving. 


Pest  police  list 


WHAT  WOULD  you  do  if  you  stuck  a 
spoon  into  your  breakfast  Citrus  paradisi 
and  came  up  with  a  Ceratitis  capitata 
(Wied.)  ?  Miss  Judith  Hunt,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran- 
tine, would  tell  you  immediately  that 
that  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  larva  had 
no  business  in  your  grapefruit,  or  even 
in  the  continental  United  States,  for  that 
matter.  She  compiles  the  Bureau's  an- 
nual "List  of  Intercepted  Plant  Pests" 
which  summarizes  the  work  of  Federal 
and  State  plant  quarantine  and  Customs 
inspectors  who  search  incoming  ships, 
planes,  trains,  vehicles,  cargoes,  mail 
packages,  passenger's  baggage — and 
sometimes  even  passengers — for  plants, 
plant  products,  and  soil  bearing  contra- 
band foreign  insect  pests  and  plant  dis- 
eases. 

She  started  work  with  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Beard  almost  25  years  ago 
on  this  pha:e  of  quarantine  activity. 
Now  her  three-way  records,  classified  as 
to  disease  or  insect,  host,  and  country  of 
origin,  fill  a  good-sized  room.  She  can 
find  for  you  in  a  few  seconds  all  recorded 
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attempts  of  any  dangerous  foreign  insect 
or  plant  disease  to  enter  this  country  in 
the  past  40  years.  Capacity  for  detail 
and  accuracy,  Miss  Hunt  finds,  are  chief 
requisites  for  such  exacting  work.  The 
Bureau  counts  her  one  of  its  most  con- 
scientious and  efficient  workers. 

Since  both  pests  and  hosts  are  listed 
largely  by  scientific  names,  this  year's 
61 -page  summary  does  not  give  much  in- 
formation to  the  layman.  Plant  Quar- 
antine inspectors  and  taxonomists,  how- 
ever, use  it  constantly  for  reference,  and 
quarantine  officials  of  our  States  and 
other  countries  are  alert  for  the  informa- 
tion it  contains.  Faulty  recording  of 
any  insect,  disease,  host  or  country  could 
cause  disagreeable  results  with  lists  of 
losses  possibly  longer  than  the  scientific 
words  themselves. 


CEA  personnel  letter 

Commodity  Exchange  Authority  employees 
now  receive  a  bimonthly  personnel  letter 
called  "CEA-Ways."  It  keeps  them  all  in 
better  touch  with  the  responsibilities  and 
performance  of  the  futures  trading  regula- 
tory methods.  Walter  Miller,  executive  of- 
ficer, is  the  editor. 

Protect  narcissus  bulbs 

A  new  method  of  treating  narcissus  bulbs 
developed  by  USDA  entomologists  shows 
promise  of  protecting  them  from  the  destruc- 
tive narcissus  bulb  fly.  It  involves  soaking 
the  bulbs  before  planting  in  any  one  of  three 
chemicals.  For  details  write  USDA  editor  for 
No.  2411. 

First  year  4-H  needs 

Studies  by  Extension  Service  people  in  11 
Western  States  were  made  last  year  of  a 
group  of  first-year  4-H  boys  and  girls  who 
failed  to  reenroll.  Out  of  that  study  comes 
some  fact  finding  and  ways  to  meet  basic 
needs  of  these  youngsters  to  encourage  them 
to  continue  in  club  work.  A  cooperative 
publication  is  the  result,  "Meeting  Basic 
Needs  of  First-Year  4-H  Club  Members." 
It's  PA-203,  obtainable  from  Extension  Serv- 
ice here. 

Household  bulletins 

Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics  has  again  issued  a  short  list  of 
available  printed  publications  that  deal 
with  material  useful  to  teachers  and  research 
workers  in  food  and  nutrition,  textiles  and 
clothing,  housing,  consumer  purchases  and 
family  expenditures.  Write  direct  to  the 
bureau  in  case  you  can  make  use  of  such  a 
reference  list. 

Trees  in  Holy  Writ 

"The  Glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto 
thee,  the  fir  tree,  the  pine  tree,  and  the  box 
together,  to  beautify  the  place  of  my  sanc- 
tuary; and  I  will  make  the  place  of  my  feet 
glorious."  (Isaiah  60:13.)  This  and  many 
other  selected  Biblical  passages  of  great  wis- 
dom and  beauty  comprise  the  booklet  "For- 
est and  Flame  in  the  Bible"  by  George  Vitas. 
It  also  contains  pictures,  and  materials  pre- 
viously published  in  "Forests  and  Forest 
Devastation  in  the  Bible," — a  publication  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture — and 
"Trees  and  the  Bible," — a  publication  of  the 
Texas  Forest  Service.  The  purpose  of  the 
booklet  is  to  urge  us  to  protect  and  use  wisely 
our    forests,    range,    and    woodlands.       The 


passages  also  contain  inspiration  for  discus- 
sions in  Sunday  Schools,  Bible  Classes,  and 
homes.  It  has  been  reviewed  and  approved 
for  this  purpose  by  religious  leaders  repre- 
senting the  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
faiths.  Ask  Inquiries  and  Distribution  Serv- 
ice, Office  of  Information  for  PA-93,  Forest 
Service. 

Christmas  tree  lore 

Illustrations  to  identify  the  15  most  popu- 
lar species  of  evergreens  for  Christinas  trees, 
the  volume  and  extent  of  the  industry,  where 
our  holiday  trees  come  from  and  to  set  and 
trim  them  safely  are  seasonal  pointers  of  a 
22-page  Department  circular,  AIB  94.  It  is 
by  A.  M.  Sowder,  USDA  Extension  forester. 
We  have  no  spare  copies.  Send  10  cents  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Bird's  chicken  story 

In  the  October  number  of  "The  Scientific 
Monthly"  issued  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  there 
appears  an  article  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions taken  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Cen- 
ter, titled  "Chicken  a  la  Laboratory."  The 
author  is  Dr.  H.  R.  Bird,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  In  conclusion  he  writes:  "The 
next  time  you  eat  a  chicken  you  might  pause 
to  reflect  that  its  diet  and  record  of  its  family 
tree  were  possibly  more  complete  than  your 
own." 

New  research  magazine 

The  Agricultural  Research  Administration 
will  soon  launch  its  initial  issue  of  "Agri- 
cultural Research,"  a  magazine  devoted  to 
recording  outstanding  farm  research.  Its 
circulation  will  include  leaders  in  research, 
extension,  education,  and  farm  and  trade 
organization.  The  first  recruit  to  its  edi- 
torial staff  is  Joseph  Silbaugh,  former  editor 
at  the  West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  E.  G.  Moore,  coordinator  of  re- 
search information,  is  general  manager  of 
the  new  periodical  slated  to  appear  early  in 
1953. 

Brief  and  choice 

Kathryn  Griffin  retires 

Miss  Kathryn  E.  Griffin  retired  from  the 
USDA  Library  staff  last  September  30.  Pre- 
vious to  joining  the  Library  here,  she  worked 
in  the  Works  Progress  Administration  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Since  coming 
to  the  Library,  Miss  Griffin  handled  all  the 
new  U.  S.  Government  publications.  She 
will  reside  at  606  Cleveland  Street,  Durham, 
N.  H. 

Our  working  force 

Full-time  employment  in  the  Department 
numbered  58,876  as  of  last  September  30, 
against  64,587  on  June  30,  1952.  Full-time 
employees  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
metropolitan  area,  including  foreign  workers, 
were  49,231.  Total  paid  employment  as  of 
September  30  was  71,983,  or  a  decrease  of 
6,266  persons  since  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

British  honor  Magness 

At  the  Thirteenth  International  Horticul- 
tural Congress  held  at  London,  England,  an 
honorary  fellowship  in  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  was  bestowed  upon  J.  R.  Mag- 
ness. Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils, 
and  Agricultural  Engineering.  Dr.  Magness 
headed  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
event.  As  director  of  USDA  horticultural 
research,  Dr.  Magness  is  an  apple  authority. 
He  is  a  native  of  Oregon  and  a  graduate  of 
the  Oregon  State  College  and  has  a  degree 
from  the  University  of  Chicago.  Although 
he  began  cooperative  research  in  1914  with 
USDA  as  a  staff  worker  at  Oregon  State  Col- 
lege, he  first  joined  the  Bureau  in  1919.  He 
was  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Crops  and  Diseases  from  1941  to 
1951,  when  he  became  Director  of  Horticul- 
tural Research. 


Death  of  Jack  Keenan 

Jack  Keenan,  assistant  to  the  general  agent 
and  information  agent  In  charge  of  NFLA 
and  PCA  field  coordination,  and  editor  of  two 
current  publications  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  died  in 
September  1952.  Mr.  Keenan  was  county 
agent  in  Grant  County,  Wis.  and  joined  the 
FCA  in  1933.  He  was  widely  known  through- 
out the  Northwest  area  served  by  the  FCA 
office  in  St.  Paul. 

Veteran  employment 

According  to  Chairman  Ramspeck  of  the 
TJ.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  there  were  as 
of  last  April  a  total  of  1,104,082  veterans  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
Nation.  He  said  that  60  percent  of  the  men 
in  Federal  work  today  are  veterans.  USDA 
employs  about  28,000  veterans. 

Forest  safety  awards 

Three  Forest  Service  units  got  awards  from 
the  National  Safety  Council  recently  for  out- 
standing safety  records.  They  were  the 
Eastern  Region  for  only  one  lost-time  injury 
in  1951,  the  Madison  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory for  no  injuries  in  21  months  ended  last 
December,  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  Exper- 
iment Station,  without  a  disabling  injury 
from  March  1947  to  July  31,  1952. 

Glass  honey  standards 

Six  honey  color  standards  made  of  glass 
are  in  constant  use  now  by  official  United 
States  graders  in  judging  market  standards 
for  extracted  honey.  They  are  also  available 
commercially.  They  are  a  result  of  studies 
made  by  the  Eastern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Chemistry,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 

Work  with  older  youth 

Extension  Service  is  making  efforts  to  reach 
more  rural  young  men  and  women  between 
18  and  30  years.  In  1951  some  300,000  of 
these  people  were  reached  and  helped.  Much 
individual  counseling  and  guidance  is  also 
supplied  by  agricultural  and  home  demon- 
stration agents. 

Farm  Credit  history 

Farm  Credit  Administration's  semiannual 
report  states  that  the  net  grand  total  of  the 
number  and  amount  of  all  kinds  of  loans 
made  by  member  institutions  from  May  1, 
1933,  through  June  30.  1952,  were  5,867,299  for 
$22,784,380,280.  Remaining  outstanding 
loans  current  as  of  June  30,  1952,  amounted 
to  605,143  for  $2,313,166,676.  This  sum  is  less 
than  one  year's  loans  and  discounts  for 
member  Institutions  made  by  the  Federal 
intermediate  credit  bank  system. 

Bliss  to  NBC 

Milton  Bliss  has  joined  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  at  its  Chicago  office. 
He  will  be  program  director  for  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour.  After  serving  as  radio 
program  director  at  the  Wisconsin  College  of 
Agriculture  for  several  years,  Mr.  Bliss  spent 
a  period  with  the  U.  S.  Army  overseas,  and 
later  joined  USDA's  Radio  and  Television 
Service  for  a  year  or  more. 

Coast  Guard  exams 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  announces  that  its 
next  annual  competitive  examination  for  ap- 
pointment of  cadets  to  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  New  London,  Conn.,  will  be  held 
February  24-25,  1953,  in  109  cities  throughout 
the  country.  These  are  the  only  means  of 
admission.  The  examinations  are  open  to 
unmarried,  qualified  young  men  in  good 
physical  condition,  who  will  have  reached 
their  17th  but  will  not  have  passed  their  22d 
birthday  as  of  July  1,  1953.  Send  requests 
for  further  information  to  The  Commandant, 
(PTF),  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  Washington  25, 
D.  0.j  prior  to  January  15,  1953. 


Blood  giving 

The  Red  Cross  Bloodmobile  will  return  to 
the  Department  on  December  9.  Reports 
show  that  the  visits  to  the  Washington  office 
in  September  and  October  secured  a  total  of 
315  donors  and  19  rejections.  That's  the 
best  record  since  the  early  days  of  World 
War   II. 

Avoid  needless  mailings 

Regional  and  field  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment, as  well  as  employees  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  have  been  complying  with  the  annual 
directive  to  withhold,  insofar  as  possible,  all 
bulk  matter  from  the  mails  during  the  period 
December  1  to  26.  The  idea  is  to  give  Santa 
Claus  the  right  of  way. 

Ex-actor  Scott 

Walter  K.  Scott,  chief  of  USDA's  Motion 
Pictures  Service,  has  had  experience  in  every 
production  field  in  the  industry.  He  began 
back  in  1911  as  an  actor,  and  at  one  time 
played  opposite  Pearl  White,  the  once  famous 
heroine  of  the  "Perils  of  Pauline."  His  early 
sound  effects  introduced  with  Lyman  Howe's 
Travel  Festival  films  were  a  forerunner  of 
the  talkies. 

Credit  agents 

Non-real  estate  farm  loans  held  by  various 
Institutional  lenders  were  distributed  as 
follows  as  of  December  31,  1951:  Federal  Re- 
serve member  banks,  50.2  percent;  Nonmem- 
ber  insured  banks,  26.7  percent;  Production 
Credit  associations,  14.2  percent;  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  6.9  percent;  and 
private  financing  institutions  indebted  to 
Federal  Intermediate  Banks,  2  percent. 
PCA's  held  a  larger  share  in  general  of  the 
business  in  the  East  and  South  than  in  the 
Midwest  and  West. 

Dildine  to  4-H  Foundation 

National  4-H  Club  Foundation  announces 
a  new  staff  member  to  handle  its  basic  re- 
search studies  in  development  of  youth  needs. 
He  Is  Dr.  Glenn  C.  Dildine,  formerly  with 
University  of  Maryland's  Institute  for  Child 
Study.  Financed  in  part  with  an  initial 
grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Brothers'  Fund, 
this  special  study  he  directs  will  be  done  at 
the  request  of  the  Extension  Committee  on 
Organization  and  Policy.  Later  it  will  go 
into  visual  aids  and  teaching  methods  to 
assist  States  in  training  leaders. 

Welfare  drive 

As  of  November  15,  USDA  personnel  were 
reported  as  having  reached  94  percent  of 
their  quota  assigned  for  the  local  community 
welfare  agencies.  Of  the  30  agencies,  12 
were  "over  the  top"  on  that  date  and  13 
others  were  far  ahead  of  their  donations  in 
1951.  The  average  employee's  contribution 
was  almost  $13.  The  Department  was  in 
front  on  its  donations  ahead  of  all  the  larger 
Federal  departments  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Solving  a  solvent 

One  of  the  pressing  problems  facing  work- 
ers at  the  Northern  Regional  Research  Lab- 
oratory at  Peoria,  111.,  is  to  find  out  what 
makes  trichloroethylene,  a  desirable  solvent 
used  in  soybean  oil  extraction,  become  harm- 
ful in  soybean  meal  fed  to  cattle.  The  meal 
resulting  from  this  extraction  has  sometimes 
caused  fatal  hemorrhage  in  cattle,  even 
though  the  solvent  itself  does  not  appear  to 
be  toxic.  Because  of  this  hazard,  no  soybean 
meal  is  being  extracted  by  this  method  at 
present  for  use  as  cattle  feed.  However,  tri- 
chloroethylene has  an  advantage  over  hex- 
ane — now  being  used — because  it  is  nonin- 
flammable.  So  fundamental  studies  are 
under  way  to  find  out  just  what  it  is  in  the 
chemical  that  causes  the  meal  to  be  toxic. 
Contracts  to  aid  in  the  work  have  been 
awarded  to  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  at  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 


BAI  changes 

Dr.  Donald  Miller  succeeds  Dr.  Ward  R. 
Lee  as  inspector  in  charge  at  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Dr.  C.  A.  Turner  succeeds  Dr.  O.  L.  Lockwood 
as  inspector  in  charge  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  pride  of  PMA 

Down  in  Floyd  county,  Virginia,  the  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration 
county  committee  has  28  community  com- 
mitteemen and  alternates  making  farm  visits. 
Oldest  but  not  the  least  active  of  the  group 
is  S.  H.  Underwood  just  past  80  years.  He 
has  served  on  this  job  in  Burks  Fork  for  more 
than  10  years.  Friends  say  he  has  also  car- 
ried out  a  top  notch  "conservation  job"  on 
himself,  the  way  he  skips  around  and  makes 
things  hum. 

Information  in  FS 

On  October  28  at  the  regular  Secretary's 
staff  meeting  a  special  presentation  of  scope 
and  methods  of  information  work  done  in 
the  Forest  Service  here  and  afield  was  made 
by  Dana  Parkinson,  Bill  Berghoffen,  Clint 
Davis,  and  C.  W.  Mattison.  All  phases  of 
this  fascinating  field  of  wide  popular  and 
practical  value  were  outlined,  always  stress- 
ing the  major  share  handled  by  regional  for- 
est personnel.  All  Department  Information 
people  "take  off  their  hats"  to  the  splendid 
results  secured  by  FS  educational  specialists. 

More  power  and  juice 

During  the  fiscal  year  1952,  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  borrowers  put  in 
operation  101,906  kw  of  generating  capacity, 
including  steam,  internal  combustion  engine, 
and  hydroelectric  power.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  fiscal  year  20  power-type  borrowers  were 
operating  generating  plants,  while  52  distri- 
bution-type borrowers  were  operating  plants. 
The  total  generating  capacity  in  operation 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
591,357  kw,  which  does  not  represent  all 
power  available.  New  construction  last  year 
was  held  strictly  to  the  controlled  materials 
plan. 

Names  in  soil  news 

Several  well  known  USDA  personnel  got 
special  mention  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America,  held 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Dr.  H.  H.  Bennett,  former 
chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Is  the 
new  president  of  the  unit.  Richard  Y. 
Bailey,  SCS  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  is  first 
vice-president.  Roy  D.  Hockensmith,  soil 
scientist,  SCS,  Washington  office,  is  a  member 
of  the  Society's  Council.  For  outstanding 
contributions  in  this  field,  10  fellows  and  five 
honorary  members  were  chosen.  Included 
are  E.  N.  Munns,  Concord,  Calif.,  retired  re- 
search man  with  Forest  Service;  Edward  H. 
Graham,  assistant  chief,  SCS;  Fred  J.  Sykes, 
SCS,  Salina,  Kans.;  Austin  L.  Patrick,  John 
Lamb,  Jr.,  Arthur  C.  Mclntyre,  and  Alvin  C. 
Watson,  of  the  SCS  staff  at  Upper  Darby,  Pa.; 
and  Alfred  M.  O'Neal,  retired  SCS  scientist, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Arthur  B.  Beaumont,  SCS, 
Amherst,  Mass.  A  national  emblem  adopted 
for  the  Society  was  designed  by  Felix  D. 
Summers,  illustrator  for  the  Milwaukee  re- 
gional office  of  SCS. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  distribu- 
tion to  employees  only,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  approval 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
(July  1,  1952),  as  containing  administrative 
Information  required  for  the  proper  transac- 
tion of  the  public  business.  Retirees  who 
write  the  editor  requesting  it,  may  continue 
to  get  USDA.  Please  write  instead  of  phon- 
ing whenever  possible;  for  rush  orders  call 
Ext.  2058.  Elwood  R.  Mclntyre,  Editor  of 
USDA,  Office  of  Information,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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FOR  DECEMBER  17,  1952 


My  Fellow  Employees:  It  has  been  my  pleasure  for  the  past  4  years 
to  address  you  in  this  manner  at  Christmastime.  That  pleasure  has 
grown  each  year  as  my  personal  associations  with  many  of  you  and 
my  official  associations  with  all  of  you  have  increased. 

After  17  years  of  service  in  the  Department,  4/2  of  it  as  Secretary, 
I  am  still  pleased  to  say  there  is  no  finer  group  of  people  in  this  coun- 
try. As  I  have  reported  to  Congress  and  affirmed  to  various  other 
audiences,  Department  employees,  although  reduced  in  number,  are 
doing  a  much  bigger  job  today  than  ever,  and  on  a  much  lower  budget. 

People  who  choose  Federal  service  as  a  career  agree  to  accept 
higher  standards  of  daily  conduct  and  employment.  Whether  this 
different  standard  is  valid  is  beside  the  point,  but  it  is  an  unwritten 
part  of  our  job  descriptions. 

I  thoroughly  believe  that  the  Department  stands  at  its  peak  of 
efficiency.  The  current  budget  is  one-fourth  below  that  of  1940, 
for  example.  At  the  same  time,  employment  in  the  Department 
has  been  reduced  from  about  71,000  to  about  58,000 — a  reduction 
of  about  one-fifth.  Moreover,  the  number  of  part-time  employees 
during  the  same  period  has  been  reduced  by  about  one-fourth. 

In  addition  to  these  economies,  we  have  consolidated  most  of  the 
field  offices  and  have  integrated  the  conservation  programs.  Con- 
gress has  also  added  several  important  functions  to  our  responsibilities 
since  1940.  Among  these  are  the  rural  telephone  program,  the  farm 
housing  program,  those  arising  out  of  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act,  parts  of  the  Point  4  program,  and  numerous  activities  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act. 

This  is  a  record  of  which  all  of  us  can  be  proud.  The  Federal 
farm  programs  are  in  good  shape.  They  have  helped  to  place  the 
American  farmer  in  a  relatively  secure  position  and  have  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  dignity  of  the  individual  American  farmer. 
Because  of  this,  it  has  also  been  my  pleasure  to  display  our  programs 
and  our  farms  as  examples  of  the  democratic  pattern  which,  if  ex- 
tended to  the  rest  of  the  world,  might  result  in  the  enduring  peace, 
good  will,  and  security  which  we  all  are  seeking. 

Each  of  us  should  be  able  to  look  at  our  daily  jobs  in  that  light, 
with  great  personal  satisfaction  that  we  are  not  merely  engaged  in 
earning  a  salary  but  are  also  making  a  considerable  contribution 
to  our  fellow  men  all  around  the  world. 

The  Christmas  time  is  perhaps  the  best  time  to  reflect  on  these 
things,  but  I  hope  that  we  also  do  so  throughout  the  year  so  that  our 
work  will  be  projected  into  all  of  the  places  that 
so  badly  need  it. 

Charles  F.  Brannan, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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Soil  saving  defined 

WHAT  IS  soil  conservation?  Is  it  merely 
erosion  control,  or  grassland  farming,  or 
using  fertilizers?  Maybe  we  need  a  new 
and  broad  definition  that  fits  the 
twentieth  century's  conception  of  the 
subject.  So  let's  jot  down  now  the  way 
soil  conservation  is  seen  by  general 
agreement  among  the  technical  authori- 
ties in  the  Department — and  you  can  add 
any  extra  language  you  choose  to  com- 
plete it.    Here  it  is: 

Soil  conservation  is  the  application  on  the 
land  of  all  necessary  measures  in  proper 
combinations  to  build  up  and  maintain  soil 
productivity  for  efficient,  abundant  produc- 
tion on  a  sustained  basis. 

Soil  conservation,  therefore,  means  proper 
land  uses,  protecting  the  land  against  all 
forms  of  soil  deterioration,  rebuilding  eroded 
and  depleted  soils,  conserving  moisture  for 
plant  use,  proper  agricultural  drainage  and 
irrigation  where  needed,  and  other  measures 
which  contribute  to  maximum  practical 
yields  and  farm  and  ranch  incomes — all  at 
the  same  time.  Many  other  desirable  results 
include  aid  in  flood  prevention  and  improve- 
ment of  wildlife  and  recreation. 

It  follows  that  a  soil  conservationist  is  one 
who  assists  owners  and  operators  of  land 
to  skillfully  select  and  apply  the  appropriate  . 
combination  of  economically  feasible  meas- 
ures, fitted  to  the  soil  of  specific  fields,  to  pro- 
tect, improve,  and  maintain  the  productivity 
of  the  specific  land  involved.  Farmers  and 
ranchers  who  actually  use  their  land  within 
its  capabilities  and  treat  it  in  accordance 
with  its  needs  should  also  be  considered  as 
soil  conservationists.  They  also  practice 
soil  conservation  by  group  teamwork  in  areas 
beyond  farm  boundaries. 

The  soil  conservationist  is  a  special  kind 
of  "specialist."  He  is  an  expert  in  utilizing 
technology  from  several  specialized  fields 
that  can  contribute  to  the  conservation 
objective. 

End  objective  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion is — like  all  worthy  human  efforts — to 
uphold  the  current  and  continued  welfare 
of  mankind. 


Outstanding  Yearbook 

Insects,  the  1952  Yearbook  of  Agriculture, 
has  been  chosen  as  an  outstanding  example 
of  book  design  by  the  Trade  Book  Clinic  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts.  In 
a  published  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Trade 
Book  Clinic,  Marshall  Lee,  well-known  book 
designer,  said:  "The  binding  design  is  as 
effective  as  any  jacket,  yet  has  the  solidity 
necessary  for  an  agreeable  permanent  bind- 
ing. This  is  a  formidable  and  important 
achievement.  The  interior,  from  the  imagi- 
native half-title  and  title  pages  through  the 
well-handled  contents  and  title  pages,  is 
first-class  design.  A  refreshing  improvement 
over  most  Government  publications." 

Wilsons  abroad 

Director  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Wilson  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service  have  gone  to  the  Near  East 
and  Asia  for  extensive  observations  of  de- 
veloping agricultural  extension  work,  to 
counsel  with  Government  officials,  and  re- 
turn the  visit  of  a  group  of  Indian  extension 
workers  who  came  here  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Ford  Foundation.  They  will  attend  a 
series  of  meetings  in  the  provincial  capitals 
of  India  to  help  encourage  the  extensive 
village  educational  program  now  beginning 
there.  Expenses  are  being  paid  largely  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  as  part  of  its  contribu- 
tion to  Point  4  projects. 


Meat  label  files 


TAM  in  action 


SAVING  COUNTLESS  hours,  hand  la- 
bor and  much  filing  space  are  possible 
through  automatic  machine  card  index- 
ing and  filmsort  photography  systems 
for  recording  and  cataloging  the  thou- 
sands of  trade  labels  for  meat  products 
under  Federal  inspection  handled  by  the 
Meat  Inspection  Service,  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  in  the  Washington,  D.  C, 
headquarters. 

As  the  required  labels  come  in  for  ap- 
proval prior  to  use  they  are  photo- 
graphed by  a  filmsort  camera  which  uses 
35  mm.  roll  film,  in  either  black  and 
white  or  colored.  The  film  may  be  cut 
at  any  point  for  developing  and  printing 
and  when  the  film  is  developed,  it  is 
placed  in  a  filmsort  mounter  which  cuts 
the  film  and  impresses  it  into  an  IBM 
punch  card  which  has  an  aperture  the 
size  of  the  cut  picture.  This  is  so 
mounted  in  the  IBM  card  that  the  pic- 
ture does  not  cause  a  "bulge"  in  the 
cards  regardless  of  how  many  you  stack 
together.  After  the  film  or  picture  is 
mounted  on  the  card,  the  cards  are  then 
punched  with  the  information  necessary 
to  identify  the  label,  such  as  establish- 
ment number,  approval  number,  date  of 
approval,  type  of  product,  etc.  A  code 
catalog  has  been  developed  which  con- 
tains over  10,000  items  and  enables  the 
Trade  Label  Section  to  determine  at  a 
moments'  notice  how  many  products 
under  the  same  coding  have  been  ap- 
proved. In  coding  for  example,  sliced 
bologna  is  07140,  sliced  bacon  is  01120, 
and  smoked  bacon  is  01500. 

The  IBM  cards  with  filmsort  picture 
of  approved  labels  are  filed  in  drawers, 
ten  thousand  to  a  drawer  and  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  approximately 
a  quarter  million  labels  filed  in  three 
punch-card  cabinets  where  previously 
under  the  old  system  the  same  labels 
occupied  over  54-drawer,  legal-size  cab- 
inets. In  the  course  of  a  year,  the  Meat 
Inspection  Service  will  receive  for  ap- 
proval approximately  25,000  labels  and 
will  have  several  thousand  discontinued 
labels  to  be  rescinded.  The  Trade  Label 
Section  makes  daily  use  of  the  label  files 
and  when  necessary  to  review  a  label,  a 
filmsort  "viewer"  is  used  which  brings 
the  film  copy  of  the  label  back  to  its 
normal  size  and  where  color  film  has 
been  used  the  "viewer"  presents  the 
colors  as  shown  on  the  original  label. 


Outbound   raisins 

Somebody  has  been  "raising  raisins."  Ap- 
plications to  export  raisins  under  the  exist- 
ing Commodity  Credit  Corporation  export 
program  reached  a  cumulative  volume  by 
November  15  of  more  than  70,000  tons. 


AN  INSTITUTE  on  Training  in  Admin- 
istrative Management  was  held  by  the 
Secretary's  Committee  on  TAM  at  Forest 
Service  headquarters  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
December  1-12,  1952.  Employees  who 
attended  the  institute  were  nominated 
by  each  agency  and  chosen  by  the  Sec- 
retary's TAM  Committee,  representing 
11  agencies  of  the  Department,  headed 
by  C.  O.  Henderson,  Office  of  Personnel. 
Charles  A.  Connaughton,  regional  for- 
ester, Atlanta,  was  local  manager  and 
E.  R.  Draheim,  Pers,  who  coordinates 
the  TAM  program,  served  as  general 
chairman  for  the  leadership  institute. 

The  Secretary's  TAM  Committee  is 
established  by  Department  regulations. 
It  affords  a  means  of  in-service  training 
of  persons  who  show  aptitude  and  prom- 
ise in  the  field  of  administrative  man- 
agement. This  includes  both  field  and 
Washington,  D.  C,  personnel.  The  ones 
chosen  for  the  institutes  are  usually 
heads  of  an  office  or  division,  or  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  and  have  respon- 
sibility for  training. 

A  TAM  institute  was  held  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  in  April  1951.  As  an  outcome  of 
its  success,  local  TAM  workshops  have 
been  held  during  the  year  at  Portland, 
Oreg.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  at  Denver  for 
field  people.  Five  more  of  them  are  cur- 
rently being  planned,  to  be  run  by  local 
leaders  trained  at  the  Denver  meeting. 

Workbooks  that  provide  outlines  of 
what  the  courses  contain,  with  confer- 
ence questions  which  give  trainees  a 
chance  to  analyze  their  jobs,  collect 
facts,  and  note  problems  and  examples 
that  can  be  used  in  the  discussions  are 
supplied  to  all  who  attend.  Leaders  in 
numerous  fields  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject of  management  took  part  in  the  At- 
lanta institute,  including  Hon.  Robert 
Ramspeck,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  representatives  of  in- 
dustries and  colleges,  and  several 
authorities  from  USDA  agencies.  The 
roster  of  employees  registered  for  the 
Atlanta  meeting  follows: 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  C.  S.  Herrick,  Jr.,  Forest  Serv- 
ice; F.  F.  Dowis,  Jr.,  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration; Decatur,  Ga.,  Richard  F.  Nance, 
Rural  Electrification  Administration;  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  Ray  Converse,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics;  Wm.  R.  Wilson,  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration; 
Columbia,  S.  C,  Joseph  L.  Trihey,  FHA: 
George  Halsey,  Farm  Credit  Administration; 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  George  A.  Meares,  Soil 
Conservation  Service;  Jackson,  Miss.,  Charles 
G.  Deaton,  Jr.,  FHA;  Dr.  L.  J.  Pate,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry;  Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  John 
L.  Hull,  SCS;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  E.  M.  Karger, 
FS;  Paul  M.  Knierim,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Chemistry;  Beltsville,  Md., 
Earl  D.  Sharar,  Martin  Weiss,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  En- 
gineering; Columbus,  Ohio,  Herbert  C.  Brad- 
shaw,   FS;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,   John  H.  von- 


Bargen,  FS:  Simon  K.  Kamminga,  SCS;  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  Val  W.  Silkett,  SCS;  Green- 
field, Mass.,  Glenn  R.  Allison,  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine;  New  York 
City,  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Eckert,  BAI;  Gaines- 
ville, Fla.,  John  R.  Butler,  FHA;  Lexington, 
Ky.,  Wm.  L.  Rouse,  PMA;  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Andrew  C.  Robison,  PMA;  Nashville.  Tenn., 
Peerlie  Johnson,  PMA;  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
Alfred  J.  Moss,  FHA:  Richmond,  Va.,  Orion 
Row,  REA;  Athens,  Ga.,  Cecil  W.  Chapman, 
SCS. 

Said  on  the  side 

WHETHER  the  doors  of  Home,  Sweet 
Home  be  wreathed  in  roses  or  sparkle 
with  icicles  on  December  25,  it's  the  best 
place  to  be  as  the  curtain  falls  on  an- 
other year  of  striving.  It's  the  place  to 
be  lazy  without  self-condemnation.  It's 
the  place  to  read  old  dogeared  childhood 
books  again,  and  to  poke  through  treas- 
ure boxes  of  keys,  mibs,  jackknives,  and 
stamp  collections.  It's  the  place  to 
smile  at  Mother  once  again,  or  else  hunt 
up  her  faded  picture  in  the  walnut 
dresser  and  lovingly  smooth  the  patch- 
work quilt,  stitched  by  patient  fingers 
long  since  quiet  and  at  peace.  It's  re- 
turning to  the  old  gate,  yearning  for  old 
chums,  looking  for  the  old  dog  in  the 
empty  kennel.  It's  listening  to  the  rasp- 
ing chimes  of  the  family  timepiece  on 
the  mantel  as  you  doze  off  in  the  little 
bedroom  with  the  dormer  windows — 
trying  to  believe  in  fairies  and  to  banish 
the  bogies.  (Just  as  you  have  been  do- 
ing so  often  these  40  years  since.)  It's 
awakening  to  the  crunch  of  wagon 
wheels  on  frosty  snow,  the  distant 
chimes,  and  that  battercake  aroma;  but 
to  listen  in  vain  to  hear  Father  at  the 
staircase  calling  cheerfully,  "Time  to  get 
up,  Buckshot!"  So  now  you  stoke  the 
furnace,  wind  the  clock,  pat  the  lumpy 
stockings  hanging  there  in  the  ghostly 
firelight,  count  your  limping  bank  bal- 
ance just  once  more,  and  then  to  bed. 
You  won't  need  to  set  the  alarm  to  roust 
you  up  on  Christmas  morning.  Young 
voices  and  pattering  feet  will  be  your 
welcome  reveille.  But  we  neither  draw 
the  shades  nor  darken  the  door — for  if 
there  ever  was  a  time  to  let  our  light  so 
shine  among  men  across  the  wintry 
drifts  of  despond,  THIS  is  THAT  TIME. 


FHA  insured   loans 

Commercial  bankers  have  stated  to  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  that  this  agency 
has  set  a  new  pattern  in  rural  money  lend- 
ing. Not  only  are  direct  ownership  loans 
made — to  buy,  enlarge,  and  improve  farms — 
but  loans  are  insured  when  made  by  other 
credit  agencies.  Such  repayment-guaran- 
teed loans  give  banks  a  chance  to  take  part 
more  fully  in  the  community's  agricultural 
program,  and  relieve  the  Government  of  the 
need  to  tie  up  its  limited  funds,  it  is 
pointed  out.  More  than  $50,000,000  in  farm 
purchase  and  improvement  loans  made  by 
private  lenders  have  been  insured  by  FHA. 


USDA:  December  17, 1952 


Voice  of  employees 

TOO  FEW  Department  employees  know 
about  the  USDA  Employee  Council,  its 
members  elected  from  the  16  larger 
agencies,  to  serve  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  rank  and  file  of 
our  workers  in  Washington  and  Belts- 
ville  and  the  Office  of  Personnel.  Their 
mission  in  life  is  to  discuss  matters  of 
general  employee  interest  and  welfare 
and  make  recommendations  to  "powers 
that  be."  The  Council  was  set  up  and 
adopted  its  bylaws  on  June  12,  1950,  and 
yet  after  two  and  a  half  years  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Council  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  name  a  committee  to  acquaint 
our  personnel  with  the  functions  of  the 
body  and  encourage  more  active  partici- 
pation. 

To  this  end,  Chairman  Rex  P.  Daly, 
new  chairman  of  the  Council  from  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  has 
named  a  publicity  committee  to  "get  the 
word  around."  Roland  Rotty,  Forest 
Service;  Lorraine  Alexander,  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority;  and  Alice  Connery, 
Extension  Service,  will  assist  Mr.  Daly 
and  the  Council  secretary,  Mrs.  A.  Marie 
Allen,  Budget  and  Finance,  in  making 
its  potential  use  value  more  widely 
appreciated.  Frank  Renshaw,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  is  vice 
chairman. 

At  a  recent  Council  session,  T.  Roy 
Reid,  director  of  personnel,  stressed  the 
importance  of  its  possibilities.  In  sub- 
stance, this  is  what  Mr.  Reid  stated: 

Your  Office  of  Personnel  believes  in  the 
Employee  Council  and  looks  to  it  for  sug- 
gestions and  guidance.  We  hope  that  as  the 
Council  proceeds  and  as  our  office  learns 
more  about  what  to  ask  the  Council  there 
will  be  greater  mutual  satisfaction.  Above 
all,  the  Council  is  not  an  instrument  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel,  nor  a  voice  for  any  spe- 
cial agency,  but  for  the  employees  as  a  unit. 
It  should  initiate  things  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Department  and  our  office  will  seek 
the  advice  of  the  Council  on  problems  that 
arise. 

What  is  desired  in  the  long  run  is  to  main- 
tain a  situation  where  all  employees  can 
perform  a  satisfactory  service  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  do  it  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind. 
Nursing  grievances  is  the  wrong  attitude,  and 
one  that  the  Council  can  help  overcome. 

We  now  face  a  change  of  administration  as 
far  as  top  policy  and  perhaps  some  legislative 
mandates  are  concerned.  No  classified  civil- 
service  worker  should  get  panicky.  Since 
1883  the  civil-service  laws  have  been  ex- 
panded and  improved,  and  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration recognizes  this  fact  and  en- 
dorses high  standards  of  Federal  employ- 
ment. Of  course,  reductions  in  force  are 
always  a  possibility,  depending  on  Congress 
in  matters  of  appropriations  granted.  There 
can  never  be  absolute  certain  permanency 
in  Government  employment  but,  this  is  no 
different  than  life  itself. 

Employees  can  contribute  helpful  ideas 
through  the  Council  now.  There  are  many 
vital  things  for  us  to  do,  and  new  problems 
to  discuss.  Finally,  the  present  perform- 
ance-rating method  must  be  reported  upon 


by  February  1953.  Here  is  where  the  Council 
can  help  materially.  On  this  matter  I  need 
to  have  the  reactions  of  our  employees  sent 
in  through  the  Council  by  January  1953  so 
that  our  Department  attitude  may  be  clearly 
stated. 

Subcouncils  have  been  organized  in 
one  or  two  of  the  larger  USDA  agencies. 
Some  field  offices  use  a  similar  method  of 
securing  employee  opinions.  The  Office 
of  Personnel  encourages  all  the  agencies 
to  use  such  methods  to  establish  two- 
way  communications.  What  can  you  do 
to  help  make  them  really  workable  and 
profitable? 


Brief  and  choice 

Atomic-age  fly   control 

Radioactive  screwworm  flies  have  been  bred 
and  released  under  trials  in  the  Southwest 
by  workers  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine.  Radioactivity  makes 
male  flies  sterile.  If  enough  of  these  sterile 
males  mate  with  wild  females  which  then 
produce  only  sterile  eggs,  a  reduction  of  fly 
populations  in  isolated  areas  may  result. 
The  female  screwworm  flies  mate  but  once. 
Work  on  this  project  is  being  done  at  the 
Orlando,  Fla.,  branch  laboratory. 

Schruben    promoted 

Luke  M.  Schruben  is  the  new  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Business  Administration  in  the 
Extension  Service  here.  Named  to  the  post 
by  Director  M.  L.  Wilson,  Mr.  Schruben  is  a 
career  employee  with  20  years  of  service  in 
Cooperative  Extension  work.  Ten  years  of 
that  period  he  spent  in  Kansas.  He  is  grand 
treasurer  of  the  Extension  Service  fraternity, 
Epsilon  Sigma  Phi,  and  past  chief  of  Mu 
Chapter  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Garden   program    continued 

Continuance  of  the  Home  Food  Preserva- 
tion and  Garden  program  for  1953  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  advisory  committee  meet- 
ing here  in  November.  According  to  Royal 
J.  Haskell,  USDA  coordinator  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  emphasis  will  be  shifted  some- 
what from  vegetables  to  flowers  and  orna- 
mentals. 

Bear  this  in  mind 

It  may  not  be  long  until  the  fable  of  the 
"three  bears"  will  be  overshadowed  by  the 
popularity  of  the  two  famous  juvenile  favor- 
ites— Teddy  Bear  and  Smokey  Bear.  Both 
of  these  bruins  originated  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  a  great  extent.  The  late  Cartoonist 
Berryman  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
brought  out  the  original  Teddy  Bear  in  Presi- 
dent T.  R.'s  administration,  while  our  own 
Forest  Service  and  their  partners,  the  State 
Foresters,  created  the  fire  preventin'  bear  in 
cooperation  with  the  Advertising  Council. 

Sky  film   utilized 

Negatives  made  during  many  years  by  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration  aerial 
photographers  are  put  to  many  amazing  uses, 
it  is  reported.  These  photos  of  90  percent 
of  the  Nation's  farmland  under  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  have  been  used 
by  the  Public  Roads  Administration,  by  oil 
companies  to  locate  the  "big  inch"  and  "little 
inch"  pipelines  from  southwestern  wells, 
by  power  companies  to  help  set  up  new  in- 
stallations after  hurricane  disasters,  by  tele- 
phone companies  to  lay  buried  cables,  and 
by  railways  for  building  new  lines. 


Withers   retires 

Joseph  B.  Withers,  commodity  exchange 
supervisor  and  former  accountant  for  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority,  has  re- 
tired. A  native  of  Richland  Center,  Wis., 
Mr.  Withers  has  spent  most  of  his  career 
in  the  grain  trade  circles  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  He  joined  USDA  in  October  1931,  with 
the  Grain  Futures  Administration  and  served 
in  the  Chicago  office,  later  going  to  Minne- 
apolis in  1937  as  exchange  supervisor  under 
CEA  regulations.  Previous  to  his  work  with 
the  grain  trade,  Mr.  Withers  taught  in  the 
public  schools  in  Merrill,  Ashland,  and  Park 
Falls,  Wis.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Teachers  College,  and  took  work  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Walton 
School  of  Commerce. 

FHA   borrower  meetings 

Annual  business  and  educational  meetings 
of  the  farm  ownership  borrowers  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  are  held  each 
year,  generally  in  the  winter  months,  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  borrowers  to  realize 
full  benefits  from  their  own  farm  records. 
The  County  Supervisors  of  FHA  examine  the 
borrowers'  farm  records  and  related  data 
from  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations,  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram and  other  sources.  All  farm  ownership 
borrowers  are  expected  to  attend  these  study 
sessions.  If  there  are  only  six  or  less  bor- 
rowers in  a  county,  their  meetings  may  be 
combined  with  those  in  adjacent  counties. 
Usually  10  to  15  families  take  part  in  a 
county  meeting  to  make  it  most  effective. 

Effective   fire   fighting 

Development  of  two  standard  types  of 
power  trenchers  by  the  Forest  Service  gives 
promise  of  reducing  substantially  the  man- 
power requirements  for  fire-line  construc- 
tion. Interregional  fire  training  of  personnel 
is  raising  the  general  efficiency  in  forest-fire 
suppression.  Use  of  a  handbook  or  manual 
on  large  fire  organization  problems  is  prov- 
ing valuable.  A  revised  formula  for  dis- 
tributing cooperative  forest  protection  funds 
among  the  States  has  meant  a  much  more 
equitable  allocation  of  the  finances.  More- 
over, a  newly  developed  handbook  for  coop- 
erative forest  planting  is  sure  to  bring  about 
uniformity  and  higher  standards. 

Power   reserves 

In  their  work  with  borrowing  cooperatives, 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
emphasizes  that  REA-financed  cooperatives 
will  need  to  provide  cash  for  replacement  of 
plant.  Just  how  much  and  how  soon  this 
will  be  has  not  yet  been  decided  fully.  It 
is  recommended,  however,  that  each  coopera- 
tive set  lip  a  plant  replacement  reserve  in 
cash  equal  to  1.08  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  electric  plant  each  year.  This  equals 
about  $350  for  each  $1,000  of  loan  accumu- 
lated over  the  life  of  the  loan. 


Death   of  Dr.  Gray 

Dr.  Lewis  Cecil  Gray,  70,  retired  Depart- 
ment official  and  internationally  known 
agricultural  economist,  died  on  November  18, 
1952,  at  his  home  near  Raleigh,  N.  C.  A 
native  of  Missouri,  Dr.  Gray  got  his  A.  B. 
degree  from  William  Jewell  College  and  M.  A. 
and  LL.  D.  degrees  later  from  the  same  in- 
stitution. In  1911  he  received  his  Ph.  D.  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Before  joining  the  new  Land  Economics 
Division  of  the  Department  in  1919,  Dr.  Gray 
taught  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan 
and  George  Peabody  Teachers  College,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  He  served  in  the  Department 
with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration, the  Resettlement  Administration, 
and  was  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  several  national  committees  and 
author  of  many  books,  papers,  and  technical 
reports  in  the  field  of  land  economics. 
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Big  turkey  farm 

What  Is  said  to  be  the  farm  with  the 
largest  flock  of  Beltsville  White  turkeys  in 
the  world  is  that  of  Chester  C.  Housh  at 
Elkton,  Va.  Two  million  turkey  eggs  were 
incubated  this  year,  half  produced  at  the 
Housh  hatcheries,  and  half  purchased  else- 
where. They  hatched  about  one  and  a  half 
million  poults.  Of  these,  700,000  were  raised 
on  the  Housh  farm  and  the  rest  put  out  on 
growing  contracts.  Virginia's  6  million 
turkeys  represent  about  10  percent  of  the 
national  crop. 

It's  "aid  or  trade" 

Speaking  at  a  farmers'  meeting  recently, 
John  J.  Haggerty,  Director,  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations  stated:  "If  we  are 
going  to  wean  Europe  from  American  aid, 
an  alternative  source  of  dollars  must  be 
available  to  them,  and  I  see  no  possibility 
for  this  except  through  trade.  We  do  not 
want  to  wean  them  from  our  grain,  cotton, 
tobacco,  lard,  dried  milk,  soybeans,  and  other 
export  products.  If  Europe  is  to  continue 
getting  these  from  the  United  States,  we 
must  either  continue  our  program  of  eco- 
nomic aid  or  we  must  permit  them  to  sell 
their  products  here.  We  either  sell  our  prod- 
ucts or  give  them  away.  The  choice  is  aid  or 
trade — which  shall  it  be?" 

Cooperation   paid 

Many  problems  of  research  in  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry 
have  been  solved  by  cooperation  with  out- 
side groups.  For  example,  investigation  of 
a  certain  research  item  at  one  of  the  region'al 
laboratories  would  have  required  costly 
equipment,  special  shipping  arrangements, 
and  expensive  raw  materials  to  simulate 
commercial  processing  of  berries.  Instead, 
arrangements  were  made  to  conduct  the  work 
in  two  farmers'  cooperative  plants,  at  only 
a  fraction  of  the  manpower  requirements 
and  with  all  the  other  necessary  supply 
items  eliminated  as  well. 

REA    improvements 

In  the  field  of  routine  office  management 
operations,  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration has  made  some  improvements  in 
the  set-up  besides  that  of  the  general  reor- 
ganization of  its  activities,  described  pre- 
viously. Such  added  actions  include  conver- 
sion of  borrowers'  records  to  machine-tabu- 
lating equipment,  to  substantially  reduce 
the  number  of  statements  sent  to  borrowers; 
setting  up  a  training  course  for  supervisors; 
and  material  expansion  of  the  program  un- 
der which  the  accounts  of  borrowers  are 
audited  by  certified  public  accountants. 

Unity   in   research 

Research  on  insects  affecting  stored  com- 
modities and  in  manufacture  and  transit, 
previously  dispersed  among  three  divisions 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine,  are  consolidated  now  in  one 
place — the  Division  of  Stored  Products  Insect 
Investigations.  The  bee  culture  and  foreign 
parasite  introduction  work  is  also  placed 
together  in  the  Division  of  Bee  Culture  and 
Biological  Control.  All  research  related  to 
fruit  insects  was  consolidated  into  the  Divi- 
sion of  Fruit  Insect  Investigations. 

Cooperative  bank  loans 

Under  Farm  Credit  Administration  super- 
vision, the  banks  for  cooperatives — which 
are  themselves  cooperative — require  all  ac- 
ceptable borrowing  cooperative  associations 
to  become  part  owners  of  the  banks  during 
the  life  of  the  respective  loans.  Each  such 
cooperative  buys  stock  in  the  bank  or  sub- 
scribes to  the  bank  guaranty  fund  to  the 
extent  of  $100  for  each  $2,000  or  fraction 
thereof  borrowed.  When  the  loan  matures 
the  cooperative  may  retire  its  stock  or  con- 
tinue to  hold  it  as  a  basis  for  further  loans. 


Better  system   in    FHA 

The  management-improvement  program 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  is  oper- 
ating in  all  40  State  Offices,  the  4  Area  Fi- 
nance Offices,  and  the  National  Office.  Es- 
tablishment of  Management  Improvement 
Councils  and  subcommittees  who  devote 
their  time  to  management  projects  has 
proved  to  be  an  effective  way  to  review  con- 
ditions, identify  problems,  and  bring  about 
improvements  in  work  schedules. 

New   bulletin    scribe 

Joel  F.  Walters  has  been  retained  by  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  to  do  editorial  work 
and  scientific  writing  on  farmers'  bulletins 
and  leaflets.  Mr.  Walters  came  to  the  De- 
partment from  the  Intermountain  Range  and 
Forest  Experiment  Station  at  Ogden,  Utah, 
where  he  served  since  1947.  He  is  a  native 
of  Freeport,  111.,  and  a  graduate  of  North- 
western Universitv.  Evanston,  111. 

Farm   spokesmen 

A  symposium  of  experience  and  opinion  as 
to  what  various  Federal  and  State  farm  pro- 
grams have  accomplished  on  their  own  farms 
and  rural  communities  has  been  featured 
recently  at  the  Department  staff  meetings. 
Speakers  included  Everett  C.  Weitzell,  REA; 
H.  Laurence  Manwaring,  PMA;  Under  Secre- 
tary C.  J.  McCormick;  Assistant  Secretary 
Knox  T.  Hutchinson;  Fred  D.  Entermille, 
PMA;  and  Claude  Wickard,  REA. 

Righting    an    error 

Dean  H.  L.  Walster,  North  Dakota  Agri- 
cultural College,  calls  our  attention  to  a 
slight  mistake  which  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber 22  issue  of  USDA.  David  Dunham  Aske- 
gaard  holds  the  B.  S.  degree  from  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College  at  Fargo, 
awarded  December  18,  1942 — not  from  the 
North  Dakota  State  University,  as  previously 
stated. 


Readers'  reminders 

New  book  of  poetry 

Mrs.  Helen  deHuarte,  secretary  and  trans- 
lator in  the  Division  of  Rubber  Plant 
Investigations,  is  author  of  a  new  book  of 
poems.  It  is  said  to  be  sensitive  and  appre- 
ciative of  science  and  nature  in  its  tone  and 
style,  entitled  "Michaelmas  Spring."  It  is  on 
sale  at  book  stores,  published  by  Dorrance 
of  Philadelphia. 

SCS   fact  sheet 

A  comprehensive  statement  was  issued  in 
November  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
relative  to  its  current  work  and  objectives. 
It  restates  some  of  the  basic  principles  un- 
derlying its  program  nationally  and  gives  a 
review  of  accomplishments.  Write  to  the 
Information  and  Education  Division  of  SCS 
for  copies. 

Radio   methods 

"Making  Radio  Work  for  You"  is  a  new 
Agriculture  Handbook  No.  42  just  Issued 
jointly  by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
and  the  Office  of  Information,  and  the  Radio 
Committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Agricultural  College  Editors.  It's  mainly  for 
county  agents  and  extension  specialists  to 
improve  their  use  of  radio  in  all  phases. 

Market  news  development 

Marian  R.  Sorenson,  Office  of  Information 
Services,  Production  and  Marketing  Admin- 
istration, has  written  a  mimeograph  report 
on  the  history  and  growth  of  the  market- 
news  work  of  USDA  since  the  old  Office  of 
Markets  was  started  back  in  1913.  We  have 
plenty  of  copies  for  those  who  want  to  get 
such  a  background  article. 


Brannan   at   Rockford 

The  principal  quotations  from  the  address 
by  Secretary  Brannan  before  the  National 
Grange  convention  in  Rockford,  111.  on  No- 
vember 17  are  carried  in  a  brief  two-page 
summary.  He  praises  the  Department's 
creditable  work  and  the  good  spirit  in  which 
an  extra  heavy  workload  is  being  handled. 
Ask  USDA  Editor  for  a  copy. 

The  Gertrude  Warren  story 

Known  literally  to  thousands  of  4-H  Club 
members  and  leaders  for  her  splendid  service 
over  the  years,  Miss  Gertrude  Warren  retired 
on  December  19.  She  came  to  the  Depart- 
ment in  1917.  Because  of  the  Importance 
of  her  contribution  to  extension  service  and 
rural  community  betterment,  it  is  suggested 
that  interested  readers  write  to  USDA  Editor 
for  No.  2504,  which  covers  her  career  well. 

Miserable   mesquite 

The  mesquite  brush  invasion  of  some  70- 
million  acres  of  range  land  in  the  Southwest 
threatens  the  stability  of  the  cattle  industry. 
A  72-page  bulletin,  Circular  No.  908,  "Mes- 
quite Problem  on  Southern  Arizona  Ranges," 
by  Parker  and  Martin,  outlines  the  problem 
and  its  chances  for  correction.  Write  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and 
send  25  cents. 

EPN  stops  skeeters 

About  an  ounce  per  acre  of  the  phosphate 
compound  called  EPN  applied  by  plane  or 
ground  sprayer  gives  almost  complete  kills 
of  mosquito  larva  which  are  often  resistant 
to  DDT  and  other,  chlorinated  hydrocarbon 
insecticides.  This  has  been  tested  in  Cali- 
fornia by  local  authorities  in  mosquito 
abatement  and  USDA's  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy and  Plant  Quarantine.  Ask  the  Editor 
of  USDA  for  No.  2505. 

Role  of  research 

A  critical  and  analytical  appraisal  of  the 
role  of  research  in  meeting  future  agricul- 
tural requirements  was  the  theme  taken  by 
Dr.  Byron  T.  Shaw,  administrator  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Administration  at  the 
American  Society  of  Agronomy  convention 
recently  at  Cincinnati.  We  have  a  limited 
number  of  copies  of  this  talk  with  attached 
graphic  charts. 

Job  for  a  woman 

Our  Office  of  Personnel  has  a  GS-9  Em- 
ployee Relations  Officer  position  open,  which 
must  be  filled  by  a  woman.  A  person  with 
education  and  experience  in  sociology,  social 
welfare,  or  related  fields,  is  preferred.  She 
must  have  civil-service  status  and  will  be 
headquartered  in  Washington,  D.  C.  If  you 
think  you  are  the  right  one  to  qualify  and 
would  like  to  be  considered,  fill  in  Form  57 
as  usual,  or  send  equivalent  information 
about  yourself  to  T  Roy  Reid,  Director  of 
Personnel,  USDA,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  The 
last  date  for  receiving  applications  is  Janu- 
ary 9,  1953. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  distribu- 
tion to  employees  only,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  approval 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
(July  1,  1952),  as  containing  administrative 
Information  required  for  the  proper  transac- 
tion of  the  public  business.  Retirees  who 
write  the  editor  requesting  it,  may  continue 
to  get  USDA.  Please  write  instead  of  phon- 
ing whenever  possible;  for  rush  orders  call 
Ext.  2058.  Elwood  R.  Mclntyre,  Editor  of 
USDA,  Office  of  Information,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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